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GOLF AND AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


@] OLF has become so much a part of 

the American business scheme of 
today that there seems no good 
reason why some of its aspects, especially 
MS those which affect American business, 
should not be set forth in an American business pub- 
lication. 

Its exact effect upon business can hardly be meas- 
ured with any degree of accuracy, because if one points 
out that men occasionally neglect business for golf, 
another will tell of the successful business deals which 
have had their preliminaries at least originated if not 
arranged on the golf course, so either side of the 
question may be taken correctly. 

It can safely be said, in any event, that bonds of 
friendship which have originated on the links have 
unquestionably helped toward the existence of better 
and closer business relations between the particular in- 
dividuals involved, and assuming that the occasional in- 
stances of such results of which we become cognizant 
are typical of the whole situation, it would seem that, 
taken on the whole, golf is about as big a part of 
American business as a telephone or an efficient sec- 
retary. 

Its effect upon the milling and baking business is 
probably about the same as that on any other line of 
commercial effort, and the dough ball is as frequently 
neglected for the golf ball as most other emblems of 
trade; so the cry for the “big open spaces” is heard 
throughout the land, and we leave all behind for a day 
on the links, which may lead to—we know not where! 





GOLF AS A BUSINESS 


The development of golf as a business or, more 
correctly speaking, the development of the business side 
of golf, has in the past two decades taken on enormous 
proportions, equaling in volume that of many other, 
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and what might seem more essential, enterprises, and 
represents ‘almost unbelievable investments in those 
things most of which are vitally necessary to the game. 

There are two means by which anything can be 
proved. One is the Bible, which is too seldom used, 
and the other is statistics, which are frequently over- 
worked but on occasion interesting. 

A statistical shark has recently dug up the follow- 
ing interesting data showing the amount of money 
invested in the game of golf in America. Much could 
be done with these figures by showing how many times 
as high as the Woolworth Building the total number 
of clubs in use would reach if placed end on end. The 
opportunity for many other similar stunts is furnished 
to those who may care to use them for their own 
amusement: 

“There are now 2,000,000 golfers in the United 
States, and by the end of the present year their golfing 
budgets will have amounted to $1,319,000,000, appor- 
tioned as follows: $25,000,000 for golf property, $15,- 
000,000 for clubhouses, $5,000,000 for club furnishings, 
$25,000,000 for construction of courses, $5,000,000 for 
course equipment, $30,000,000 for golf balls, $15,000,000 
for golf sticks, $50,000,000 for golf apparel, $25,000,000 
for salaries, $40,000,000 for caddies, $5,000,000 for 
lockers, $60,000,000 for dues, $3,000,000 for golf archi- 
tects’ fees, $2,000,000 for golf bags, $5,000,000 for bev- 
erages, $5,000,000 for seeds, $1,000,000 for fertilizers, 
$2,000,000 for trucks, $1,000,000 for musical instru- 
ments and $1,000,000,000 expended by golfers on and 
because of golf alone.” 

For ourselves, we shall be content with a mild 
analysis of some of the items and let those who care 
to, do the rest. One thing, however, is clear, and that 





is that golf has developed into quite a sizable 

business in America, as its cost of upkeep alone, 

as shown by these figures, exceeds by over $500,- 
000,000 the total value of our approximate annual 
wheat crop. And yet the farmer demands special 
legislation! 

There are several items in these statistics which hold 
more than ordinary interest and which could furnish a 
basis for much philosophical discussion. Take, for ex- 
ample, the item of balls, for which $80,000,000 are said 
to be spent annually. Half of these probably go 
toward coating with pock-marked gutta percha globules 
the bottoms of water holes or help to improve the 
financial status of many hind-sighted caddies. 

Compare with this the item of apparel, amounting 
to $25,000,000, and it will be clearly seen that the ball, 
contrary to generally conceived ideas, outweighs in 
importance the item of clothing, and when six able- 
bodied citizens spend half the afternoon hunting 
through the tall grass for a lost ball, though any one of 
them would not waste 10 minutes looking for a lost 
coat unless something of a contraband nature were 
concealed in its pockets, the question of relative value 
seems to be closed. Nevertheless, clothes will always 
be necessary, particularly in getting to and from the 
course. In the locker rooms they evidently are not 
so important. 

Two other interesting items are beverages, $5,000,- 
000, and $1,000,000 for musical instruments, but it 
would seem that unless these two were coupled all bets 
should be declared off. Nobody yet has ever seen 
golf played with a musical instrument of any kind, 
and other than for the purpose of drowning profanity 
these implements seem quite useless; besides, with 
$5,000,000 worth of beverages what need would any- 
body have for musical instruments? Why not troll 
your own, as it were? So here is one item, at least, 
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The First Game of Golf Played in America, Yonkers, New York, 1888 









—Courtesy of R. H. Davis. 
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Twenty Years Ago: a Match on the St. Andrews Course, Grey Oaks, Yonkers, in 1904 


Left to right: Charles McKim, John C. Ten Eyck, Robert Lockhart, H. O. Talmadge, 


which efficiency and economy demand should be elim- 
inated, 

One might go on like this indefinitely, but we have 
other fish to fry; or might we say suckers to roast? 


DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA 


The early stages of golf in America seem to have 
been fraught with much difficulty and some danger, 
for the initial attempts of its earliest devotees were 
made, not on greens previously shaved with a safety 
razor, but upon rough meadowland upon which the 
exact course of the ball could only have been accurately 
foretold by a prophet, and even he would sometimes 


have hesitated slightly. The clubs were of the clumsi- 


est variety and few in number, and the costumes—well, 


the photograph of the first game played in America 
speaks volumes! 

Besides all this, those who made early attempts were 
subject to the jeers and jibes of a gallery of gamins, 
whose choice of language, though frequently graphic 
and picturesque, was not always of the kind best suited 
to help one in his firmness of purpose to establish 
himself as a golfer. 

The exact origin of golf is clouded in obscurity but, 
contrary to the general belief, the game is of Dutch, 
not Scotch, origin. Of this there is ample proof which, 
if it were needed, furnishes additional testimony of 
the superiority of the Scotch. Having taken some- 
thing worth while away from the Dutch and succeeded 
in permanently retaining it puts them in a class by 
themselves, for there is no record in the world’s history 
of the Dutch ever relinquishing anything of similar 
value. 

Of course, they turned over New Amsterdam to 
the English in the early stages of its development, 
after a fanfare of Antony Van Corlears’ trumpet 
failed to scare them off; but what did that amount to? 
The whole of Manhattan Island was bought by them 
for about $24, so why bother about such a little piece 
of it as that used by the early settlers? It only 
occupied about $3 worth of the entire purchase and 
only represented the cost of the number of golf balls 





usually driven into some water hole in one afternoon 
by any inexperienced player. 

The actual beginning of the development of golf 
in America dates back to 1888, when a small, but grim- 
ly determined, group of men led by Robert Lockhart 
braved the wilds of Yonkers, bearing suspiciously mur- 
derous looking clubs, intent upon establishing in the 
western hemisphere that which may some day shake 
to its very foundations the religion established more 
than two centuries earlier by a small but similarly 
determined band, of which it is said that, after land- 
ing, it fell upon its knees, and then upon the aborigines. 

Lockhart was a New York linen merchant, born in 
Dunfermline, Scotland, and to his credit, or discredit, 
depending entirely upon the viewpoint, lies the initial 
attempt at golf on these shores, 

On this particular occasion Lockhart, teeing a ball 
off a cobble stone on land lying at what is now about 
Ninety-sixth Street and Riverside Drive, drove it 
squarely into the back of an iceman’s neck, thereby 
not only proving that retribution comes surely to him 
who has taken advantage of the thirsty but establish- 
ing the original reason for the use of picturesque, and 
occasionally highly ornate, language during the game 
of golf. Strangely enough, there seems to be no record 
of any attempt to gét the ball back. 

This incident undoubtedly had a very definite in- 
fluence when later it became necessary to select a name 
for that broad, but delightfully crowded, roadway 
which now skirts thé lower reaches of the beautiful 
Hudson River. 

Lockhart had a crony nanied John Reid, who is now 
recognized as the male parent of the present lusty 


game in this country, and together they interested . 


others in forming an organization which began its play 
on a course of six holes in Yonkers, where the cry of 
“fore” was first heard in the land. This club, called 
the St. Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, was organized 
Nov. 14, 1888, its initial minutes reading as follows: 
“The St. Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers was or- 
ganized the fourteenth day of November in the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, for the 





John Reed, Henry Moffatt, John B. Upham, Harry Holbrook, 


purpose of indulging in the ancient and honorable 
game of golf. The originators then present were John 
Reid, H. Holbrook, H. Tallmadge, K. Putnam, J. 
Upham; Reid being made president, and Upham sec- 
retary and treasurer.” 

In a very excellent history of golf in America, writ- 
ten by Robert H. Davis, the following is to be found: 

“The first clubhouse was a stable attached to G. 
H. Fitch’s property in Yonkers. The only club fur- 
nishings I can remember consisted of a couple of 
wide boards supported on two empty barrels. ‘Tubs 
of ice, pails of water and other paraphernalia were 
arranged underneath. Later a tent was placed directly 
north of the stable, where the club took up its quarters 
during the summer months.” 

When Mr. Holbrook (the contributor of the above 
extract from Mr. Davis’ book) caddied, each player 
had six clubs, marked with distinctive bands of paint 
to show ownership; three were wooden—a driver, 4 
brassie and a spoon; the other three were irons—a 
cleek, a sand iron and a putter. When a club broke 
it had to be sent to Scotland for repairs. 

The first course, with six holes, was at North Broad- 
way and Shonnard Place, Yonkers. But the course 
was enlarged, and the membership grew till it re: ched 
20 inside of four years. A 36-acre site was ! mught 
at the foot of Palisade Avenue, and the meadow links 
were abandoned. It was on the 36 acres that the 
apple tree flourished (upon which the first golf club 
members in the United States hung their coats). 10 
day these acres hold homes. 

In 1894 the club moved to Grey Oaks, several miles 
above Yonkers, laying out a 2,382-yard course. The 
year was otherwise momentous. Listen to Mr. Davis: 
“In the financial statement for 1894 there appt 
Dec. 10, this item: ‘One patent corkscrew, $1.25.’ Then 
and there the ‘Apple Tree Gang’ junked its demijo!"— 
the demijohn which aforetime had hung on a braneh 
of the tree which was mentioned above, and from \ hich 
a twig was given by Ambassador Harvey to the Prince 
of Wales.” 


(Continued on page 1111.) 
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“The other night,” 

















said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “TI was settin’ by the fire smokin’ an’ kind of 
dozin’, _an’ I got to thinkin’ of how I'd got pretty well along 
— in life an’ hadn’ t nothin’ much to show for it but 


| workin’ knowledge of how to handle a 
| bass-fish so’s he won't get away. An’ 
then it began to come over me kind of 
= gradual that, countin’ customers 
--~an’ competitors an’ Presbyterians 
= an’ hill billies an’ Red Sawyer, I 

had a considerable sight of real 

- good friends scattered around 
inond these here hills; an’ maybe, 
fer all, ef a feller’s managed to pick 


Mb cin’ friendly i is tog ’ another way oe expressin’ the 
Christian religion, an’ a man that gets anywhere at it ain’t 
in no danger of havin’ the Almighty turn his back on him.” 


a few friends as he’s gone 














OLD KING CORN VINDICATED 


It will be remembered that when, in 
December, 1921, Congress appropriated 
twenty million dollars for the relief of 
the distressed and starving people of 
Russia, and specified that it be expended 
chiefly for corn, The Northwestern Miller 
protested vigorously against excluding 
wheat and flour, and alleged that corn, 
in its crude state, was not suited for 
famine relief, being apt to spoil in transit 
or storage, and having other practical 
disadvantages as a food ration, 

However, corn at that time was the 
politician’s favorite, wheat not having 
become, as it since has, the object of the 
solicitude of the publicist. Congress was 
determined to give corn and nothing else, 
and Mr. Hoover, whose organization, the 
American Relief Administration, was 
charged with the distribution of the sup- 
plies, having the alternative of taking 
corn or getting nothing, very wisely took 
what he could get and made the best of 
it. Later, large quantities of flour were 
bought for the same purpose by the 
Soviet authorities, the American Friends 
and other relief agencies, and were mixed 
with the corn or otherwise distributed 
in the famine districts. 

At the time, The Northwestern Miller, 
basing its conclusions on previous experi- 
ences in relief work, predicted that the 
use of crude corn would prove a costly 
failure, and anticipated much serious 
trouble as a result of what it believed 
to be a great mistake. 

The corn was shipped and the outcome 
Was awaited with interest. From Russia 
there came no reports such as to justify 
The Northwestern Miller’s prognostica- 
tions. With its usual efficiency and cour- 
age, the American Relief Administration 
proceeded to meet the huge and difficult 
Problem which confronted it, and was 
Soon making satisfactory progress. It 
not only checked the ravages of famine, 
restored order from chaos, saved the chil- 
dren and stamped out typhus and small- 
pox, but it secured the good will, respect 
and honest co-operation of that difficult 
body, the Soviet government. 


In the general immensity of its re- 
markable success, nothing in detail was 
heard of the result of the experiment in 
feeding bulk corn, although it was obvi- 
ous that it could not have been as disas- 
trous as anticipated. The Bulletin of the 
American Relief Administration for Oc- 
tober, however, contains an article by 
John R. Ellingston on the use of corn 
in Russia which effectually disposes of 
any question as to its complete success, 
and The Northwestern Miller, despite 
having committed itself unmistakably to 
a contrary view, is not only exceedingly 
glad that actual results have proved it 
wrong, but is greatly pleased to give to 
corn the credit it has justly earned in 
this great experiment. 

Mr. Ellingston says: “At all events 
corn went to Russia to feed starving 
adults,—something like seven million 
bushels of it, all unhulled. Well before 
the first ship arrived at Novorossisk the 
American Relief Administration had 
prepared a million pamphlets in Russian 
giving some elemental recipes for the use 
of corn flour; the Soviet government had 
printed broadcast accounts enumerating 
the uses of corn and corn grits, and rec- 
ommending to the peasant the extension 
of its culture as a plant which would 
stave off famine; district supervisors had 
made plans for the milling of the cereal. 
These latter were never very much con- 
cerned with the possible deficiency dis- 
eases which a corn diet might produce. 
They were terribly concerned with the 
increase in the already appalling death 
rate which its failure to arrive would 
cause. Corn was food, and the peasants 
of the Volga were eating clay and dung 
and weeds, the bark of trees and the 
chaff of hay, in some cases even human 
flesh. However insufficient as a diet, 
corn would nourish people and keep them 
alive until the new harvest. Corn was 
the sole hope against death; Russia had 

yond the fear of disease. 

e district supervisors were right. 
One fact about the American corn 
eclipsed all others. It saved the Russian 
peasant. The following is the sort of 


report which came into Moscow head- 
quarters from all districts after the ar- 
rival of the corn. It was made by the 
supervisor of Samara district in May, 
1922, after a two weeks’ trip over his 
entire territory: “The famine is over in 
the Samara government. The American 
corn has saved five hundred thousand 
people from a starvation death. It has 
brought hope and the energy to work to 
hundreds of thousands of others. Ex- 
cluding the four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people in the areas covered by other 
relief organizations, the American Re- 
lief Administration has put into every 
home in the Samara government an av- 
erage of two pounds of American corn 
for every day in the month, In Pugachov 
(an area corresponding to an American 
county), nine out of every ten adults re- 
ceived the corn ration. 

“‘My trip enabled me to observe per- 
sonally the results obtained and to see in 
every village where I stopped a_notice- 
able effect in the attitude of the peas- 
ants. I was told over and over again, 
“There are no deaths from hunger now,” 
or “The death rate is very small now; 
only those who were already too weak or 
too sick to be saved by the corn died.”’ 

“In all the Volga famine area no case 
of pellagra or other disease attributable 
to a corn diet was reported to the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration or came to the 
attention of its district physicians, There 
were some fatalities in connection with 
the eating of corn by starving Russians, 
but none had any connection with the 
deficiencies of corn as a full diet. When 
the first corn ships came into the ports 
of Novorossisk, Theodosia and Odessa 
the stevedores were so famished that 
they gorged themselves with the raw, un- 
hulled corn, in spite of warnings not to 
do so. Some sickness resulted, and in 
one or two cases, where vitality was at 
a very low ebb, death occurred. To pre- 
vent the eating of the raw corn was one 
of the main purposes of the American 
Relief Administration pamphlet distrib- 
uted wherever corn was given out. In 
addition local famine committees and 
government officials received careful in- 
structions on the preparation of corn for 
eating, which they transmitted to the 
peasant to good purpose. 

“As to the grinding of the corn, this 
produced no difficulties of any impor- 
tance. Mills all over Russia ground the 
corn as it was received for local distri- 
bution. Generally, where the peasant had 
his choice, he took the corn flour, al- 
though in slightly smaller quantity. In 
many cases he ground it himself. In- 
structions for making varied dishes with 
the corn did mot greatly interest the 
starving Russian, What he wanted was 
bread to give him life and the energy to 
till his fields. For this he needed no in- 
structions, so that the fears that Russia 
would have to be taught the use of corn 
proved unjustified. Practically the only 
thing other than bread which he used 
corn to make was kasha, a sort of gruel 
of which Russians are very fond. 

“That is the story of the success of 
American corn in starving Russia. None 
of the objections held out against its 
use proved valid, and since every pound 
of it counted, indeed, meant almost a 
human life, Russians may be eternally 
grateful that it was sent in preference 
to any other cereal which, because of its 
higher cost, could only have been sent 
in half the amount.” 

This test, conducted on an enormous 
and unprecedented scale, shows that corn, 
properly handled, can be relied upon to 
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perform valuable service in relieving 
famine, and should finally and effectually 
dispose of the long existing prejudice 
based on earlier and cruder methods of 
handling the product. 

It remains absolutely undeniable that 
flour is pre-eminently the best food ra- 
tion to use in great emergencies, and in 
Russia, where choice was afforded, flour 
always received the decided preference, 
as it does in all other countries the world 
over. In cases, however, where quantity 
is the first and most urgent considera- 
tion and relative cost is an important 
factor, corn has undoubtedly demonstrat- 
ed its value, and The Northwestern Mill- 
er is glad to give it the full credit which 
it has justly and fairly earned in Russia, 
notwithstanding its own previously ex- 
pressed opinion to the contrary. 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE 


Almost any miller, asked offhand for 
an opinion, would undoubtedly say that 
the World War had radically changed 
the character and direction of the export 
flour trade. Considering the appalling 
changes which the war produced in Eu- 
rope, the collapse of many nations, and 
the unsettled conditions which have ex- 
isted during the past four years, it would 
be only natural that the distribution 
abroad of American flour should have 
sought entirely new channels. 

The actual facts, as shown by a com- 
parison of the twelve months ending with 
October, 1923, with the last fiscal year 
before the war, 1913-14, are consequently 
somewhat surprising in their evidence of 
the relatively unchanging character of 
the export flour trade. The most sig- 
nificant feature of the comparison is that 
in both years, separated as they were by 
the greatest upheaval in the world’s his- 
tory, Europe received just forty-five per 
cent of the total flour exports from the 
United States. The actual amount 
showed a material increase, from about 
five and a quarter million barrels to a 
little more than seven million, but the 
proportion remained absolutely un- 
changed. 

This is explained by one of the oddi- 
ties of international commerce in its re- - 
lation to war. The buying of American 
flour by this country’s late allies has 
fallen off materially from what it was 
in 1913-14, but the loss has been offset 
by the marked gain in trade with Amer- 
ica’s late enemies. Thus the United 
Kingdom, which in 1913-14 received 
twenty-four per cent of the total flour 
exports from the United States, received 
only twelve per cent in 1922-23. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, increased its 
proportion from a meager one per cent 
to eight, and Turkey, which before the 
war bought practically no American flour 
at all, has of late become one of the 
largest among European purchasers, 

Outside of Europe, again, the changes 
have been by no means so pronounced 
as one would expect. There has been, 
of course, a marked gain in flour exports 
to the Orient, but even in 1913-14 these 
amounted to twenty per cent of the total, 
while in the twelve months ending with 
last October they constituted twenty- 
seven per cent. This gain is almost ex- 
actly offset by the decline in the South 
American trade, which is now six per 
cent of the total, as compared with 
twelve per cent in 1913-14. Flour ex- 
ports to other North American countries 
show very little proportionate change, 
though a gratifying increase in total vol- 
ume; there has been a slight increase, 
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both in percentage and in actual amount, 
in flour exports to Africa. 

The export trade in wheat, on the other 
hand, has shown an absolutely opposite 
course. In 1913-14 Europe received 
eighty-nine per cent of the wheat shipped 
abroad from the United States; in the 
twelve months just ended its propor- 
tion of the total was only sixty-four per 
cent. In the case of wheat there was no 
offset to the decline in purchases from 
the allied countries by any gain in buy- 
ing by former enemies; Germany’s im- 
ports of American wheat fell off pro- 
portionately even more than those of 
Great Britain. The only thing which 
held up the European market for Ameri- 
can wheat during 1922-23 was the ab- 
normally heavy buying by Italy, which, 
with a total of over twenty-one million 
bushels from the United States, account- 
ed for twenty per cent of the year’s 
total wheat exports. 

These facts are worthy of serious con- 
sideration by Congress in its considera- 
tion of measures to stimulate the export 
trade for the benefit of the wheat grow- 
ers. ‘The outlet provided by the export 
shipment of flour has proved itself abso- 
lutely dependable; not even the greatest 
of all wars has sufficed to undermine it. 
The export wheat trade, on the other 
hand, is demonstrably unstable, its vol- 
ume and direction depending largely on 
temporary crop, economic or even politi- 
cal conditions in one foreign nation or 
another. 

If, in pursuance of the President’s 
recommendation, Congress gives the War 
Finance Corporation power to assist the 
exportation of farm products by ar- 
ranging special terms for foreign buyers, 
it is obviously likewise in a position to 
specify the commodities to which these 
terms are applicable. A dozen foreign 
countries temporarily want American 
wheat; more than fifty countries per- 
manently want American flour. This is 
not a matter of doubtful theory; the 
records of years past prove it conclu- 
sively, 

Undoubtedly, provisions can be made 
which will dispose abroad of a consid- 
erable part of the present wheat surplus 
in the form of grain. Then the 1924 
crop will be harvested, and the farmer 
will be exactly where he is now, for no 
permanent demand will have been cre- 
ated. On the other hand, flour is tena- 
cious; once it gets into a foreign market, 
it stays there. The exportation of ten 
million more barrels of flour each year, 
bringing the total figure back to where 
it was in 1919-20, would mean a ready 
domestic market, at a good price, for 
between forty-five and fifty million bush- 
els of wheat; it would mean an eight 
per cent gain in the employment of 
American milling capacity, with a cor- 
responding increase in the profitable de- 
mand for labor, and it would mean the 
retention of three hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of millfeed to lighten the 
farmer’s burden of expense. It would 
mean all this, not for one year only, but 
for many years to come. 

The President has clearly shown in hts 
message to Congress that he looks to the 
future as well as to the present. Will 
Congress, in its efforts to assist the wheat 
grower, do as much? That it will take 
action of some sort is altogether prob- 
able; it is for the farmers and their ad- 
vocates, as well as for the flour millers 
and the leaders of labor, to see that the 
facts, as between the raw material and 
its manufactured product, are clearly 
and emphatically set forth. 
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THE UPWARD TREND 


The sales manager of an important 
milling concern, recently returned from 
a visit to eastern markets, says that the 
general range of flour price quotations 
shows an advance, relative to wheat cost, 
of not less than twenty-five cents per 
barrel. Everywhere he found a marked 
firmness in flour prices and an almost 
complete absence of the struggle for or- 
ders, regardless of price, which charac- 
terized the trade in the late summer and 
early autumn. 

This report, substantiated by others of 
similar tenor, echoes the change in the 
attitude of millers in the West toward 
flour quotations and mill operation. 
Three months ago the battle for flour 
orders, wholly without regard to the 
price obtained, was at its peak, a high 
point in the recent history of competi- 
tion. Rarely if ever has the industry 
witnessed such a panic to dispose of flour 
and insure plant operation, with little or 
no regard to the cost of production, as 
in the period from July to October of 
this year, 

It is not possible to fix the precise 
time when the efforts of millers began 
to turn away from the pursuit of volume 
of flour orders to an earnest endeavor 
to secure business at a margin, and to 
set reasonably profitable operation above 
mere quantity production. Somewhere 
in October fairly approximates the time 
when that mysterious trade psychology 
which carries milling now to the hilltops 
and now into the valleys began to exert 
itself. To The Northwestern Miller 
came, first from great centers and later 
from far corners of the industry, hints 
and suggestions and finally a moderate 
consensus of sentiment indicative of a 
changed state of mind among millers. 
To a marked extent this was in evidence 
among the leaders of the industry at the 
October meeting of the Federation at 
Chicago. 

It is characteristic of the complexity 
of millers’ thoughts and millers’ speech 
that, whereas that meeting was held at 
what may be described as a low point 
of milling prosperity, there was no real 
depression of mind, but rather a well- 
defined determination to bring about bet- 
ter conditions through individual initia- 
tive, which, when sutticiently widespread, 
must result in collective action. The 
basic thought of that meeting was the 
substitution of profitable flour produc- 
tion for mere volume, the displacement 
of a high aim regarding mill activity by 
a transcendent idealism in the matter of 
the balance sheet. 

What was apparent there is daily more 
and more in evidence throughout the in- 
dustry. Here and there it is taking form 
in a search for methuds whereby joint 
action may hasten the result. Such ef- 
forts are unsound, and always will fail. 
Healthy conditions in this industry never 
have been created or maintained by mass 
action, save as millers have acted indi- 
vidually as a result of mass thought. In 
the application of that principle rests 
now, as always, the prosperity, or lack 
of it, in flour milling. 

Present tendencies are encouraging. 
It remains for every miller to contribute 
his own share to the rising tide of con- 
fidence in the fundamental soundness of 
the industry of flour milling, and to echo 
that confidence by his own initiative in 
refusing to set volume of production 
above volume of honest wages, to get 
cost and a profit out of every sale, to 
bring his terminal balance sheet to a 
wholesome total of earnings rather than 





to a high point of percentage of mill 
activity. The state of the industry ex- 
actly echoes the courage and determina- 
tion present or absent in its state of 
mind. As a miller thinks, so he is. 


PRESIDENTIAL BACKBONE 


President Coolidge’s message to Con- 
gress has been received with conspicuous 
and wholly deserved enthusiasm through- 
out the country. There have been, of 
course, purely political protests, but most 
of these have been singularly lacking in 
logic. Inevitably, too, a message con- 
taining such precise aud definite state- 
ments has aroused opposition in certain 
groups which see their particular bubbles 
unerringly pricked. The nation as a 
whole, however, has warmly welcomed a 
presidential statement which left no 
doubts as to its exact meaning, and 
which outlined the chief problems con- 
fronting the government with a clear 
brevity betraying a vast amount of sound 
reasoning and.careful analysis underly- 
ing it. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, 
President Coolidge has shown remark- 
able shrewdness in penetrating the mists 
of hazy argument and vague misstate- 
ment, and in getting at the real facts. 
The myth regarding the general distress 
of the farmer is exploded in one short 
sentence: “For the most part agriculture 
is successful, eleven staples having risen 
in value from about $5,300,000,000 two 
years ago to about $7,000,000,000 for the 
current year.” The unfortunate position 
of the farmer dependent solely on wheat 
is clearly recognized, but the President 
has likewise seen the folly and dishon- 
esty of holding out hopes of legislative 
relief which cannot possibly prove effec- 
tive. 

“No complicated scheme of relief, no 
plan for government fixing of prices, no 
resort to the public treasury, will be of 
any permanent value in establishing agri- 
culture. Simple and direct methods put 
into operation by the farmer himself are 
the only real sources for restoration. 

. - I do not favor the permanent in- 
terference of the government in this 
problem. That probably would increase 
the trouble by increasing production.” 

At the same time, the President clearly 
recognizes that, with national prosperity 
so largely dependent on the welfare of 
the farmers, legislation is desirable, not 
to give them artificial profits, but to re- 
move artificial barriers from their road. 
For example, the export trade is at pres- 
ent sorely handicapped by the burden of 
the tariff. To offset this, President Cool- 
idge has a definite proposal. “It seems 
feasible,” he says, “to provide govern- 
ment assistance to exports, and author- 
ity should be given the War Finance Cor- 
poration to grant, in its discretion, the 
most liberal terms of payment for fats 
and grains exported for the direct bene- 
fit of the farm.” 

Two other sections of the presidential 
message are of special significance to the 
milling industry. The first is the passage 
concerning taxes. Here again, the Presi- 
dent leaves no room for possible doubt 
as to his meaning. As the result of 
governmental economy, he says, “it is 
possible to make a large reduction in the 
taxes of the people, which is the sole 
object of all curtailment. . . . Being 
opposed to war taxes in time of peace, I 
am not in favor of excess profits taxes. 
A very great service could be rendered 
through immediate enactment of legis- 
lation relieving the peopie of some of the 
burden of taxation. . . . A revision of 
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the surtaxes will not only provide adqdj- 
tional money for capital investment, thus 
stimulating industry and employing more 
labor, but will not greatly reduce the 
revenue from that source, and may jn 
the future actually increase it, . . . For 
seven years the people have borne with 
uncomplaining courage the tremendous 
burden of national and local taxation, 
These must both be reduced. Of all sery- 
ices which the Congress can render to 
the country, I have no hesitation in de- 
claring this one to be paramount. To 
neglect it, to postpone it, to obstruct it 
by unsound proposals, is to become un- 
worthy of public confidence and untrue 
to public trust.” 

The recognition that high taxes have 
tended to defeat their own purpose, and 
actually to curtail the national revenue, 
forms a particularly important fvature 
of this passage. It disposes in advance 
of the argument that the government 
cannot afford to lighten the burden of 
taxation; the release of large amounts of 
money for capital investment meiuiis, in 
the long run, a far greater measure of 
national prosperity, and this, in turn, 
means an increased revenue from taxa- 
tion with a materially reduced load in 
proportion to his income on the indi- 
vidual taxpayer. 

Finally, the President unhesit«tingly 
calls for the consolidation of competing 
railway systems in such a manner as to 
eliminate the present wastefulness of 
duplication. “Consolidation appears to 
be the only feasible method for the main- 
tenance of an adequate system of (rans- 
portation with an opportunity so to ad- 
just rates as to meet such temporary 
conditions as now prevail in some agri- 
cultural sections. Competent autliorities 
agree that an entire reorganization of the 
rate structure for freight is neccssary. 
This should be ordered at once |y the 
Congress.” ; 

Here again, the President’s object is 
not to create artificial remedies {vr ex- 
isting conditions, but to break down the 
artificial restrictions which have largely 
created those conditions. Efforts on the 
part of the railroads to effect reyional 
or route consolidations have been ren- 
dered generally fruitless by the federal 
laws regarding monopolies; the result is 
that the nation has been forced to spend 
far more than was necessary on its trans- 
portation systems. The President |ias no 
illusions as to the utility of government 
control or operation of the railro:ds; he 
recognizes that the government must 
keep its hands off, and yet exerci-e such 
regulatory power as will result in giving 
the people efficient service at reasonably 
low rates. 

It remains to be seen what Congress 
will do; the experience of the p:st few 
years has not been encouraging. During 
those years, however, Congress had at 
least the partial excuse of dealing with 
an executive programme which in some 
respects was ambiguous and uncertain. 
Now no such excuse is possible. The 
President has told Congress what he be- 
lieves ought to be done, in terms which 
admit of no quibbling. The country 4 
a whole, making due allowance fo: parti- 
san protests and the complaints of those 
who see their special pleas disallowed, 
has shown itself enthusiastically i) SUP” 
port of its Chief Executive. It is ur 
likely that Congress will succeed in pas* 
ing any important legislation whic! rus 
counter to the President’s progrimmé 
its status with the country will be deter 
mined by whether it does what President 
Coolidge wants or does nothing. 

- 
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With wheat prices generally weak, and 
closing Dec. 11 2@3c lower than the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, the flour market has 
been quiet, with a fair demand for 
prompt shipment, but with little forward 
business. Millers have in general shown 
little tendency to cut prices, and the 
weakness in the millfeed market has 
helped to hold flour prices steady. ; 

There has been no sign of congestion 
in December wheat, and thus the situa- 
tion forms a distinct contrast to that of 
a year ago. On Dec. 11, 1922, Chicago 
May closed at $1.21%, or 1%c under 
December; this year the closing price 
was $1.08%, or 5%c over December. 
Minneapolis May on Dec. 11 was 3%4c 
over December, and Kansas City May 4c 
over. This situation is encouraging for 
immediate business in flour, but it of- 
fers no particular inducement to buy 
for delivery in the spring. The millers, 
having learned wisdom from their ex- 
periences last summer, have of late been 
consistently basing their quotations for 
deferred shipment on the May option. 

A good deal of the flour sold at very 
low prices to jobbers seems to have 
been disposed of, and while resales con- 
tinue to have a limiting effect on the 
mills’ business, it is gradually growing 
less pronounced. Exports of flour con- 
tinue heavy, with the November ship- 
ments apparently close to 2,000,000 bbls, 
a new record for the month. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Bee. 11 ....0n< . $6.00 $5.60 
ee, 1 ..cc¥onee 6.55 5.95 5.60 
Mev. 1 ...sseas 6.70 6.10 5.55 
Set. 1 ...ccsnen 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Bept. 1 ...csacs 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Bue. 1 ..ccueen 6.45 5.55 5.35 
Jely 1 ...cceve 6.55 5.90 5.85 
eume 1 . .csvaee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
may 1 ..csccne 7.40 6.65 6.70 
Boel 1 .. in éans 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ..scees 7.10 6.40 6.60 
mee 1 . ssh Cae 7.00 6.40 6.40 
ms, 3 .. vase 7.35 6.60 6.70 
mee. 2 .cccenben 7.15 6.50 6.45 


The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
eb, 01 .. seen $5.25 $4.70 $4.65 
er 5.20 4.70 4.55 
oe, 2 ...cheue 5.30 4.70 4.65 
1... conn 5.40 4.80 4.70 
om 1... cee 5.35 4.60 4.65 
ya eS 5.30 4.55 4.60 
Me i... 5.30 4.90 4.95 
fume 1 ...s sane 5.50 5.15 5.30 
ere 5.70 5.45 5.55 
Seer. 5.55 5.25 5.40 
Meren 1 ..ccden 5.60 5.20 5.40 
oe RRR oe 5.50 5.20 5.20 
aS .... chives 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Med .....ckee 5.65 5.20 5.15 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 11 
was $31.05 per ton, which compares with 
” following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


.6—ClU a ee = eer $34.70 
ee .. ce ema SRGS -Apell ft .... cc. $4.15 
ere 33.45 March l1...... 34.75 
ed ...caes tS “Ss eee 32.70 
mes... 0teee ee Fas BD osc. ccee $1.15 
re ...<sakt 0 ES eee 28.95 
ee ...csane Sa OS eee 28.40 






The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
SS Serre eee 47 62 64 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 50 62 73 
November average 652 63 70 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 62 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 12.) 

Puitape.pnia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are generally well maintained. 
Millfeed is steadily held, but quiet. 

Bautimore, Mp.—Flour buyers are 
showing no interest in offerings, all in- 
sisting they will do no more buying -until 
after the holidays. Feed is barely steady 
and slow. 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—Current demand 
for flour continues to hold up fairly 
well. Shipments on contracts are light. 
Prices are not materially changed. Mill- 
feed is quiet. 

New York, N. Y.—The market has 
already assumed a holiday inactivity, 
with buyers indifferent, and bids made 
are below the actual market. Export 
demand is slow. 

Cotumsvus, Onto.—Flour business con- 
tinues dull. Prices are easier. Bakers 
and jobbers generally show a disposition 
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to hold off buying until after Jan. 1. 
The feed market is very quiet. Prices 
are steady. 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Mills of western 
Canada find their flour trade growing 
slack. Holiday conditions will prevail 
for several weeks. Most mills are 
booked to the end of the year or later. 
Prices remained unchanged from those 
of Dec. 8. 


Burraw, N. Y.—Flour is steady and 
unchanged. Demand is light, the trade 
being well supplied for near-by needs. 
Feeds are firmer. Resellers are less 
willing to unload at prices acceptable to 
them a week ago. Some flour middlings 
are going into storage. 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—There is no percep- 
tible change in the character or volume 
of flour sales. Prices are nominal and 
easy. Rye flour is quiet. Prices are 
well maintained. Millfeed trade is slack. 
Flour middlings are moving slightly bet- 
ter, with prices nominally unchanged. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
very quiet. New business is light and 
only for small quantities, but shipping 
specifications are fairly good on soft 
wheat flours from the southern trade. 
No export business of any volume is 
reported. Millfeed is dull, but remains 
steady. : 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Flour prices are un- 
changed, and the market is featureless, 
with general complaint of lack of busi- 
ness. The trade is not disposed to take 
on additional supplies at present, and 
no general improvement is expected un- 
til after the holidays. Feed is slightly 
improved. Country buyers have been in 
the market, and demand in all positions 
is better. Heavy feeds are in fair de- 
mand, but not so active as bran. Spring 
bran and standard middlings are up 
about 50c; other grades are unchanged. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour buying is in 
the state of inertia usual at the approach 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 
ports received since the preliminary bu 


The figures for September are revised to include re- 


lletin for that month was issued. These 


returns include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more 


bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,056 mills reporting in October 


flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


produced 83.4 per cent of the total wheat 
The 1,069 mills report- 


ing in September produced 84.8 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 
The wheat ground averaged 277.6 lbs per bbl of flour in October, 276.4 lbs in 


September, 274.9 lbs in August, 275.8 lbs 
May. The offal reported amounted to 17 
in September, 17.7 lbs in: August, 17.7 Ibs 


in July, 275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 lbs in 
.9 lbs per bu of wheat in October, 17.7 lbs 
in July and June, and 17.5 lbs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Prod uction————__, 


Daily Per ct. of 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbls offal, ibs capacity, bbls operated 
MAF ccnscsces 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 636,329,671 683,649 44.5 
TOMO ccccccce 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 
MEY cccccceve 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,056 50,715,701 10,963,576 906,324,504 653,656 62.1 
STATEMENT FOR 1,006 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
——Production——_, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl buwwheat bbls operated 
SOF ccsce 35,784,141 7,786,731 631,510,811 276.7 17.6 645,541 48.2 
August .. 43,863,324 9,567,684 767,393,894 276.1 17.5 645,651 54.9 
September 44,403,928 9,637,111 787,062,557 276.5 17.7 645,296 62.2 
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of the inventory season. Shipping in- 
structions are about on a parity with 
those of the previous week. Quotations 
are generally 10c lower than those of 
Dec. 8. Bran is unchanged in price, and 
a situation has developed in which it is 
difficult both to buy and to sell. Pre- 
miums bid recently fdr bran from in- 
terior mills to move to Texas buyers 
have been largely eliminated. It is esti- 


mated that about 50 per cent of the De- 
cember contracts have been filled. There 
is a better demand for gray shorts than 
for any other feed, with shipments mov- 
ing to the South, Southeast and South- 
west. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 9 Dec. 10 


Dec. 8 Dec. 1 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...229,970 236,420 343,430 183,120 
St. Paul ....... 12,170 13,730 14,395 9,935 
Duluth-Superior 28,875 32,560 31,750 21,660 
Milwaukee ..... 3,000 3,000 1,500 1,120 





Totals ....... 274,015 285,710 391,075 215,835 
Outside mills*. .165,273 225,375 228,530 174,325 





Ag’gate sprg.439,288 511,085 619,605 390,160 


St. Louis ...... 39,600 46,600 32,200 24,500 
St. Louist ..... 44,400 46,800 52,900 30,200 
Buffalo ......0% 119,863 117,463 137,500 114.860 
Rochester ..... 8,200 7,200 9,300 5,800 
Chicago ....... 27,000 33,000 33,000 20,000 
Kansas City....105,271 97,300 114,330 78,700 


Kansas Cityt...307,908 314,648 351,545 265,750 


OMORS oocccece 23,431 22,0838 22,395 15,095 
St. Joseph © BRGRR BEBES wcccce cocccs 
Salina - 20,650 21,2738 39,635 ...... 
Wichita ....... SEE Oe BOGGe coeses cossee 
TeleGe ..ccsece 33,700 33,900 34,500 19,500 
Toledof ....... 78,465 95,109 71,160 73,055 
Indianapolis ... 10,740 8,218 13,140 8,060 
Nashville** .... 91,030 122,260 88,515 93,265 
Portland, Oreg.. 60,173 58,366 35,5038 35,245 
Beattle ..cccecs 33,248 33,958 36,447 32,660 
Tacoma ....... 52,971 49,432 31,111 35,180 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to. The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 9 Dec. 10 





Dec.8 Dec.1 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 41 42 61 33 
WE, POMS sccccccccs 56 63 61 52 
Duluth-Superior .. 78 88 86 59 
Milwaukee ....... 25 25 10 4 
Outside mills* .... 56 61 61 41 
Average spring... 47 50 61 37 
Bt. TGS on ccccces 62 92 64 48 
St. Louist ........ 51 60 68 39 
i eee 72 65 83 69 
Rochester ........ 44 39 50 31 
NEE 004.0664 0-5 68 82 82 50 
Kansas City ...... 70 64 86 74 
Kansas City? ..... 60 61 69 53 
TE, Scccccscces 01 95 99 78 
St. Joseph ....... 43 55 mT 
Se 46 86 
Wichita 47 oe 
Toledo 74 72 41 
Toledof 73 60 46 
Indianapolis ..... 54 41 58 35 
Nashville** ....... 47 61 52 47 
Portland, Oregon.. 97 94 62 61 
Beattle ....cccceee 63 64 69 62 
Tacoma .......26. 93 87 55 62 
Totals .cccccces 72 64 66 49 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 
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in- 








Flour-and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 11. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
NS Cet GUS acces cc ses te pensdcee 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight .... 
Hard winter first clear....... 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ... 
Soft winter first clear. 


Rye flour, white ........... 
Rye flour, standard .... 

FEED— 
Bee bree ee ema A ek ie ceichareien 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran ..... 








Tere ee eee eee eee eee) 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
‘our middlings (gray shorts)........... bas 
ME OOS . ice Ses coasaatcnnevcovence 
Family patent 
+++ +-$6.00@6.45 (49's) 
7.10 


Seattle .... 
San Fran 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.80@ 6.30 $6.00@ 6.75 $....@.... $5.85@ 6.30 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.35@ 6.60 $6.55@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.30 
5.50@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.25 on oe es, ¥e 5.70@ 6.10 5.95@ 6.50 5.85@ 6.10 6.30@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.25 os ©6@ae ee 
4.75@ 5.20 5.00@ 5.10 oe cove oe 4.65@ 5.10 5.40@ 5.65 oeese onba 5.60@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.90 ee eo@ee vo oe ee ea os 
5.40@ 6.00 oo « 5.65@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.80 5.90@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.2 
4.60@ 4.90 oo@.. 4.90@ 5.40 4.60@ 5.10 5.45@ 6.10 5.65@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.25 06 ce@eoe os 6.00@ 6.25 ov 9 Oes 
4.30@ 4.70 .-@.. 3.95@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.25 ore, eat oo @ ac oc oe eo Qos on oe co Qos os oo Mas 
5.15@ 5.40 ~@.. --@. 5.25@ 5.60 ~-@.. 5.40@ 5.65 ,. ee 5.60@ 6.65 5.40@ 5.65 6.90@ 7.25 
4.60@ 4.75 a ON --@. 4.50@ 4.80 oe@.- *4.55@ 4.80 *4.385@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.85 5.10@ 56.40 5.40@ 5.75 
4.20@ 4.50 oo @.- 03 @.e 3.90@ 4.20 --@.. ce cece os os@? co ee 5.00@ 5.50 is tele ee 3.90@ 4.50 
3.70@ 3.90 4.00@ 4.05 — we -@.. oes 4.00@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.60 4.15@ 4.35 oo@e- --@. 
3.40@ 3.75 3.35@ 3.40 --@.. -@.. TS 3.70@ 3.85 oo oe @ oo oe oe coe oo --@.. --@.. 
27.00 @28.50 25.50 @26.50 +2 +-@...- we co Monee « ose 32.00@33.00 34.00@35.00 33.50@33.75  31.00@32.00 ses ee 
27.00 @ 28.50 ee eee 25.00 @ 25.50 27.50 @28.00 -@.. ver. sear ov oO oe os «+ «-@34.00 cc coQ@oe Ve. os «ess ve 
28.00@29.00 eer 6 or Obes es 28.00 @28.50 oo @.. 34.00 @ 35.00 35.00 @ 36.00 34.25 @34.50 oe oe Oe 29.00@31.00 
25.75 @ 28.50 25.00 @ 26.00 26.50 @ 27.00 oe 00 @ee ae SS Ae 31.00 @32.00 32.50@ 33.00 31.50@31.75 31.00 @32.00 33.00 @35.00 
28.00 @32.50 29.00@30.00 29.50@30.50 31.50@32.00 o@u.vice 33.00 @34.00 36.50 @ 37.50 33.50 @34.00 34.00 @35.00 Ter Ser 
32.00 @ 35.00 31.00 @33.00 oe os Qe ve oo 00@Pea os + ++@.... 38.00@40.00 39.00@ 40.00 .. ..@39.00 37.00@38.00 oo Bas o6 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.50@5.00 (49's) $4.50@6.10 (49's) a PAT 6.75 @7.10 $5.95 @6.10 
cece Dooce rr ere 6.50@6.90 7.20 @7.60 6.60@7.05 
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NEW LIGHT ON FARM POOLS 


Reverse Picture of Co-operative Marketing 
Results Presented to President 
Coolidge by Grain Men 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Co-operative 
marketing of farm products, designed 
to help the wheat farmer, has been pre- 
sented in a new light to President 
Coolidge. 

John F. Gustafson, of Windom, Minn., 
and J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association, which 
either operates or has allied with it ap- 
proximately 5,000 farmers’ co-operative 
elevators in the 12 principal grain states, 
told the President in a recent interview 
that the co-operative marketing move- 
ment had been overplayed. The criti- 
cisms offered by the President’s visitors 
referred, not to their own association of 
elevators but to what are commonly 
known as co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations, by which the farmers pool their 
products. 

Co-operative marketing associations, as 
applied to cotton, tobacco, citrus fruits, 
raisins and prunes, had been effective, 
they said, but as used for marketing 
wheat were bound to be a disappoint- 
ment. Farmers who have gone into it 
have already failed in many instances 
to get what they expected, Mr, Coolidge 
was told, and in some cases had failed 
to receive what they would had they mar- 
keted their wheat by delivering it to their 
local grain dealer. 

Co-operative elevators, they said, had 
not brought the same disappointments, 
because they had promised nothing they 
could not deliver; they had merely, 
through a local association of farmers, 
taken the place of the local grain deal- 
ers, reserving to the farmers the local 
grain dealers’ profit in addition to the 
regular market price. It was not al- 
ways, they said, that the farmer had re- 
ceived a profit on the operations of the 
elevators, but it was always reasonably 
sure that in the end he had come out 
better than had he bargained in the old- 
fashioned manner. 

Mr. Gustafson and Mr. Shorthill de- 
clared they were opposed to any kind 
of government price fixing, and said that 
many of the proposals for ae 
farmers were only pretty theories. They 
said some temporary relief should be 
granted the wheat industry, but that tne 
government should avoid any permanent 
plan of relief, because that would result 
again in the overstimulation of produc- 
tion. 





Cuartes C. Harr. 





RELIEF SHIPMENT TO GERMANY 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A shipment of 10 car- 
loads of foodstuffs and clothing, donated 
to the St. Louis Relief Association for 
the hungry and destitute population of 
Germany, has left the city for Berlin, 
where it is due to arrive in time for dis- 
tribution by Christmas. 

The shipment, which was routed over 
the Wabash and Lackawanna railroads, 
consisted of seven carloads of flour, do- 
nated by millers in and around St. Louis; 
two carloads of meat products, given by 
the Krey and Independent packing com- 
panies, and a carload of clothing, which 
was collected from residents of the city. 

When the shipment reaches New York 
it will be transported free of charge 
across the Atlantic Ocean on the steam- 
ship George Washington, leaving New 
York Dec. 12, and reaching Berlin Dec. 
23. The German Red Cross will have 
charge of the distribution of the ship- 
ment when it reaches Germany. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BUFFALO’S MILLING EXPANSION 

Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo’s importance 
as a flour center is growing so steadily 
that members of the trade here feel that 
the time is not far distant when this city 
will rival Minneapolis as a producing 
center. Mills which are scheduled to 
be completed next year will bring Buf- 
falo’s weekly output to more than 260,- 
000 bbls, even if no additional projects 
are developed and if the output of ex- 
isting mills is not increased, as is report- 
ed to be probable. 

The new Pillsbury mill here will have 
an output of 60,000 bbls weekly, while 
the Russell-Miller mill will have some- 
what less than half that capacity. The 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pillsbury mill is so situated that its 
original capacity can be trebled by the 
construction of additional units. 
Excellent progress is being made on 
the Pillsbury mill, due to very mild 
weather. At the bin end of the new 
structure, construction has reached the 
ninth floor. At the mill end the eighth 
floor is being constructed. Progress of 
the Russell-Miller plant is expected to be 








rapid. P. D,. Faunestock. 
GERMAN RELIEF MEASURE 
Bill in Senate Proposes Expenditure of 


$20,000,000 Under Direction 
of the President 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A bill appropri- 
ating $20,000,000 for relief work in Ger- 
many, to be expended under the direction 
of the President through such agencies 
as he might direct, has been introduced 
by Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin. The 
President would be required to report to 
the Senate on the relief distribution be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1924, 

The bill is understood to be the result 
of many drives made upon Washington 
recently for some government action 
looking to food relief for Germany. 
This campaign has been carried on main- 
ly by representatives of the wheat grow- 
ers and grain trade of the Northwest. 
The first proposal of the kind was pre- 
sented by a delegation headed by W. E. 
Gould, banker and wheat grower of Kan- 
kakee, Ill., George E. Marcy, president 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, and Charles 
E, Lewis, grain broker, Minneapolis. 

The impression at the time was that 
the President had received the proposal 
favorably. In detail the plan called for 
a distribution of part wheat and part 
flour. 

Cuarues C. Harr, 





KANSAS MILLERS ADOPT SALES PLAN 

Houtcuinson, Kansas.—About 60 mem- 
bers of the Kansas Millers’ Club, repre- 
senting more than 30 companies, were 
present here Dec. 7 at a meeting of the 
club, called for the purpose of discussing 
the ABC sales plan. The plan was 
unanimously adopted, and the members 
present agreed to begin using it at once. 
Weekly meetings of members for the 
purpose of comparing notes will be held 
in the Hutchinson territory, following 
the plan adopted by the Kansas City 
millers. 

Wheat prices and movement were also 
discussed. Mills reported heavy receipts 
of wagon wheat, farmers seeming anxious 
to unload their stored wheat to millers 
at Kansas. City December prices, ap- 
proximately $1 bu. Several of the mem- 
bers operating country elevators report- 
ed that they were forced to reduce prices 
in order to check the movement. Millers 
also generally reported heavy stocks of 
wheat on hand. Car lot wheat movement 
was reported only to the larger mills, 
chiefly in Wichita, which do not operate 
country elevators. s 

Freight rates also came in for discus- 
sion in a general way, and there seemed 
to be a consensus of opinion that re- 
ductions could only follow a cut in rail 
wages, but that to provoke labor trouble 
at this time was not advisable. 

The meeting closed with a banquet. 
Local meetings were arranged for Sa- 
lina, Junction City and Topeka. 





DEATH OF CLAUDE E. CLIFTON 

Bartimore, Mp.—Claude E. Clifton, of 
C. E. Clifton & Co., millers’ agents cov- 
ering Baltimore and Washington, died 
at his home in the latter city on the 
morning of Dec. 6, aged 56 years. 
After partially recovering from a long 
illness caused by a fall which he sus- 
tained last. winter while attending the 
annual meeting of the Baltimore Four 
Club, Mr. Clifton developed some throat 
trouble which, in his weakened condition, 
proved fatal. 

He was born in Baltimore, April 16, 
1867, but had lived in Washington, D. C., 
from infancy. He made his bow to the 
flour trade around 1885 as a clerk to 
the late P. H. Hill; later he became a 
member of the firm, and on the death of 
Mr. Hill continued the business in his 
own name. 

Mr. Clifton, from time to time, repre- 
sented many of the leading mills of the 
country at Baltimore and Washington, 
was most popular with the trade in gen- 





eral and did a large and profitable busi- 
ness with the more important buyers 
in the two markets. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Agnes 
Osgood Clifton; a daughter, Mrs. James 
Barclay Young, wife of the American 
consul at Venice, Italy, and two sisters 
and a brother. 

Mr. Clifton was a member of Potomac 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., City Club of 
Washington, Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington Board of Trade, 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 
Baltimore Flour Club. 

The funeral was held at 11 o’clock on 
the morning of Dec. 8 from his late resi- 
dence. The Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Baltimore Flour Club 
were represented by A. W. Mears, 
Charles Minnigerode, J. Nathaniel Mc- 
Cosh and W. E. Harris. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


JAPANESE FLOUR MERGER 


Nippon Flour Milling Co. Proposes Strong 
Central Trade Organization, but 
Meets Divided Opinion 


Toxyo, Japan, Nov. 26.—A flour mill 
merger, comprising 21 large concerns, is 
under way in Japan, but so far has not 
made much progress. The Nippon Flour 
Milling Co., which has led in the pro- 
posal, has prepared a general outline 
of the plan and ‘has submitted it to vari- 
ous other firms, but it is stated that no 
definite replies have been received. 

Opinion among the milling interests in 
news to the proposed merger is diversi- 
fied. Friends of the plan point out that, 
compared with the co-operative trend in 
other industries, such. as cotton and 
sugar, the co-operative movement on the 
part of the milling industry is far from 
satisfactory. They insist that the ab- 
sence of a strong central trade organi- 
zation is to blame for the failure of the 
milling trade to obtain state protection. 

The proponents of the merger also 
point out that the expansion of the pres- 
ent six-mill association into one of 21 
mills would enable ,the millers to co- 
operate in any government inquiry, con- 
tribute help in solving the food difficulty 
in Japan and provide a means of elimi- 
nating undesirable elements in the rank 
and file of flour dealers who have been 
accused of cut-throat competition. 

Opponents of the merger plan insist 
that free competition is essential for 
such an industry as flour milling, which 
they point out is international in scope. 
They admit that there is need of avoid- 
ing wasteful competition, but on the oth- 
er hand they declare that expansion to 
no purpose or to scheme for an agree- 
ment to fix prices is inadvisable, with 
the | re interests of the consumer in 
mind. 

Due to the discord in the milling ranks, 
a proposal to rebate 10 sen per bag to 
be contributed toward a fund to aid 
flour dealers who lost heavily in the re- 
cent earthquake and fire still is unde- 
cided. 








J. H. Jounson. 





CANADIAN SALES TAX CHANGE 

Monrreat, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association -has issued a 
circular to its members, calling attention 
to the latest change in regulations con- 
cerning the Canadian sales tax. It is 
announced that “Licensed manufacturers 
and licensed wholesalers, when selling to 
retailers or consumers, need not show the 
tax as a separate item on the invoice.” 

The original amendment to the sales 
tax, in this year’s budget, gave no indi- 
cation as to whether the tax was to be 
shown separately, or included in the 
quoted price. A _ regulation issued in 
October ordered that it should be shown 
separately. The latest regulation gives 
the majority of people who sell whole- 
sale the option of not showing it sepa- 
rately. 

How much of the trade is still restrict- 
ed to any one system and how much is 
left to choice between the two has not 
yet been accurately calculated, but the 
question that is of most interest to the 
trade is whether this is the last change 
the department intends making before 
the tax goes into effect on Jan, 1. Much 
time, effort and money have been lost 
through making arrangements that had 
to be scrapped every time the regulations 
were changed. A. E. Perxs. 





December 12, 1923 
MILL PROPERTY TRANSFER 


Kansas City Mills Co., a New Corporation, 
Takes Over 1,400-bbl Kansas City 
Milling Co. Property 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Formal transfer 
was made on Dec. 8 of the property 





‘of the Kansas City Milling Co. to the 


Kansas City Mills Co, a new corpora- 
tion, the stock in which is owned by 
John H. Moore and George M. Lowry 
of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

As announced several weeks ago, Mr, 
Moore and Mr. Lowry had entered into 
a contract of purchase for the property, 
but this contract had to receive approval 
of the stockholders of the old company 
and of the Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City, which had a large financial interest 
in the transaction. All of these details 
have been completed. The consideration 
was not made public. 

‘The Kansas City Mills Co., although a 
separate corporation, will be conducted 
in close harmony with the Wichita com- 
pany. Theodore B. Tholl, until recently 
of Salina, Kansas, is to be in charge of 
sales here. 

The new company began active busi- 
ness on Monday, Dec. 10. 


R. E. Srerurna. 





KENTUCKY MILL BURNS 

Evansvitte, Inp.—G. T. Carnal’s flour 
mill at Sebree, Ky., was burned on Dee. 
6, with a loss estimated at $40,000. One 
thousand bbls flour, 1,000 bus wheat, 200 
bus corn, and a large quantity of feed, 
were destroyed, together with an auto- 
mobile. The mill was built in 1919 at 
a cost of $30,000, including the mac/inery 
installed. It was a three-story anc base- 
ment brick structure, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 75 bbls. It had a firs! class 
rating as a mill, and had enjoyed a fine 
patronage. The loss is covered by about 
$25,000 insurance, 

W. W. Ross. 





LOW PRICE BROUGHT WHEAT (UT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas state 
board of agriculture, in estimating that 
acreage sown to wheat this fall in the 
state was 15.76 per cent under that of 
1922, commented on the report «s fol- 
lows: 

“The decreased acreage can be «ttrib- 
uted almost entirely to the greatly re- 
duced prices received for wheat during 
the years 1921, 1922 and 1923, and to 
the extremely high price of labor and 
machinery, which are absolute necessities 
in growing the crop. 

“Very little seeding remained to be 
completed on Nov. 24, and this was con- 
fined largely to the southern counties. 
While newspaper accounts of large areas 
of volunteer wheat left standing this fall 
have been numerous, the board’s corre- 


spondents estimate such acreaye as 
small, amounting to slightly more than 
5 per cent of 500,000 acres in one sec- 


tion of the state. 

“Conditions this fall are ex!remely 
favorable, and wheat is going into the 
winter with an excellent start. |! is es- 
timated that 35.5 per cent of the acre 
age, or 3,500,000 acres, is ready for pas- 
ture, and is being utilized gener: !ly for 
that purpose.” 

Harvey E. Y. Nm. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEM4 KS 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Trademars have 
been registered with the Patent (ffice as 
follows: Astoria Flouring Mi''s Co. 
Portland, Oregon, wheat flour; \iargery 
A. Banning, Evanston, IIL, ging: rbread 
and cookies; Bixler Baking Co., \ oungs- 
town, Ohio, bread; Churles Broeker & 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., wheat flou:; Dixie 
Mills, Clarksville, Tenn., whet a0 
c— flour; Model Mill Co., . ickson, 
enn., self-rising wheat flour; ational 
Biscuit Co., Jersey City, N. J., |iscuits, 
cookies, crackers and cakes; Quak«r Oats 
Co., Chicago, wheat flour; Southwestern 
Milling Co. New York, wheat flours 
Thommen’s, Inc. Philadelphia, bread, 
rolls and sweet dough; Ward ‘aking 
Co., New York, bread, rolls, biscuits, 
cakes. Labels have been registered 5 
follows: Pacific Macaroni Co., Los At 
Jes, Cal., macaroni; Phillips \illing 
Eo. Sacramento, Cal., waffle and par 
cake flour; Ward Baking Co., New York 

Ward’s Milk Maid Bread. 
Cuarues C. Hast. 
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December 12, 1923 
PRESIDENT ON FARM AID 


Message to Congress States Mr. Coolidge’s 
Opposition to Price Fixing and Other 
C } 


teated Sich 





Wasuineton, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge’s message to Congress gave unquali- 
fied approval to the Mellon plan of tax 
reduction, designed to relieve both the 
large and the small taxpayer and to re- 
move much of the burden now carried by 
business and industry. The President 
also declared against a soldiers’ bonus. 

Relative to agricultural relief, the 
President made it emphatic that he was 
opposed to government price fixing and 
other complicated schemes of relief 
which would lay a burden upon the 
Treasury. “Simple and direct methods 
put into operation by the farmer him- 
self,” he said, “are the only real sources 
for restoration.” 

Among those aids which he mentioned 
as necessary were reduction of taxation, 
reduced freight rates through railroad 
consolidations, and cheaper fertilizers. 
Diversification, he said, was necessary, 
and strong indorsement was given in the 
message to co-operative marketing. 
Speaking of the need for co-operation 
for the farmer the President said: 

“He must have organization. His cus- 
tomer with whom he exchanges products 
of the farm for those of industry is or- 
ganized, labor is organized, business is 
organized, and there is no way for agri- 
culture to meet this unless it, too, is or- 
ganized. The acreage of wheat is too 
large. Unless we can meet the world 
market at a profit we must stop raising 
for export. Organization would help to 
reduce acreage. 

“Systems of co-operative marketing 
created by the farmers themselves, su- 
pervised by competent management, 
without doubt would be of assistance, 
but they cannot wholly solve the prob- 
lem. Our agricultural schools ought to 
have thorough courses in the theory of 
organization and co-operative marketing. 
Diversification is necessary. Those farm- 
ers who raise their living on their land 
are not greatly in distress. Such loans 
as are wisely needed to assist in buying 
stock and other materials to start in this 
direction should be financed through a 
government agency as a _ temporary 
emergency expedient. 

“The remaining difficulty is the dispo- 
sition of exportable wheat. I do not 
favor the permanent interference of the 
government in this problem. That prob- 
ably would increase the problem by in- 
creasing the production. But it seems 
feasible to provide government assist- 
ance to exports, and authority should be 
given the War Finance Corporation to 
grant, in its discretion, the most liberal 
terms of payment for fats and grains 
exported for the direct benefit of the 
farm.” 

Aided by the sound principles adopted 
by the government, the President said, 
the business of the country had had an 
extraordinary revival. He said there 
was prosperity in the country as a whole, 
but that the growers of range cattle and 
producers of wheat, particularly in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, were in actual 
distress. 

“With his products not selling on a 
parity with the products of industry, 
every sound remedy that can be de- 
vised,” he added, “should be applied for 
the relief of the farmer.” 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


_ Wasiunerox, D. C.—Bills introduced 
in. the House during the opening week of 
— _— oe of interest to the 
ain trade and milling industry, inclu 
the following: . reer 

H. R. 78—To authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase, store and 

wheat, and to secure and maintain 
to the producer a reasonable price for 
Wheat and to the consumer a reasonable 
Price for bread, and to stabilize wheat 
Values. 

H. R. 81—To prohibit speculation in 
grain and food products. 

H. R. 160—To amend the grain stand- 
ards act. 

H. R. 172—To provide relief to per- 
toy who owned wheat of the crop of 
= before the announcement of the 

od Administration price fixing policy 


with respect thereto, and who sold such 
wheat after Aug. 11, 1917. 

H. R. 173—To provide for the stor- 
age of certain grain under federal cus- 
tody, the issue of receipts therefor, and 
for other purposes. . 

H. R. 442—To amend the War Finance 
Corporation act extending the time of 
payment or liquidation of loans and ad- 
vances made by it from three to four 
years from date after which the loan and 
advances were originally made. 

H. R, 443—To amend the federal farm 
loan act so that actual farmers may 
borrow money for indebtedness due by 
them when not incurred for agricultural 
purposes. 

H. R. 716—To abolish the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





GERMANY’S FOOD PROBLEM 


Three Major Difficulties Described by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover as Distribution, 
Finance and Unemployment 





In response to a request from Ham- 
ilton Fish, Jr., member of the committee 
on foreign affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Secretary Hoover, of the 
Department of Commerce, has written a 
brief report on the food situation in 
Germany, compiled by Department of 
Commerce agents abroad. Mr. Hoover's 
report, which is described by him as 
“necessarily objective, as any discussion 
of causes lies, of course, outside this de- 
partment,” follows: 

“Germany is confronted with three 
major difficulties in her food supply. 
First, the breakdown in currency has 
caused a breakdown in the distribution 
of the last harvest, inasmuch as the 
farmers will not accept the practically 
worthless paper money. Second, Ger- 
man merchants are unable to finance the 
full annual margin of imports necessary 
to make the usual deficit in domestic 
production, because diminished exports 
reduce the available supply of foreign 
exchange, which is also to some extent 
being hoarded abroad because of eco- 
nomic chaos at home. Third, the wide- 
spread unemployment, as a result of 
which millions of the workers in the 
urban and thickly populated manufac- 
turing areas are unable to purchase suf- 
ficient food, even if it were in the mar- 
kets. 

“The normal processes of distribution 
from farm to town are breaking down, 
and shops are gradually closing. The 
agricultural population is amply supplied 
with food, and to a less extent the small- 
er towns in agricultural districts, which 
are able to barter with the farmers, The 
better to do people of the large cities 
and the more expensive hotels and res- 
taurants are also supplied. Thus the 
whole burden of economic failure lies 
upon the working population, the old and 
disabled, and the professional groups in 
the larger cities and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, comprising about 20,000,000 peo- 

le. 

“Germany must at all times import a 
certain amount of food. The margin of 
imports needed during the current har- 
vest year, based upon last year’s experi- 
ence (assuming that domestic distribu- 
tion can be re-established), is apparently 
about 50,000,000 bus of bread grains, 
700,000 tons of pork fats, dairy produce 
and vegetable oils, and oil seeds. 

“Unemployment has long been almost 
complete in the Ruhr, and will be only 
radually restored at best. Outside the 

uhr an actual majority of the town 
workers are either unemployed or are 
employed part time, and unemployment 
is increasing. Suffering is already con- 
siderable, and failure of adequate meas- 
ures will make a very grave situation 
indeed. As is universal in food short- 
ages, the burden falls most upon children 
because their essential food in dairy 
produce and fats is always the most 
largely diminished. 

“This situation is one of acute eco- 
nomic breakdown. Some imports will 
no doubt take place in the return for the 
diminishing exports, but further meas- 
ures will be necessary. 

“The most constructive solution is the 
creation of a foreign commercial credit 
for food supplies, permission for which 
is now being sought by the German gov- 
ernment. Such a credit operation would 
not only provide incre imports, but 


.itors to the show. 
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through the domestic sale of these im- 
ports by the government it would give 
more substantial background to the new 
experimental currency, and from such 
imports the unemployment doles and 
charitable public feeding could be con- 
ducted. Such a measure would of course 
be temporary, for the ultimate solution 
lies only in settlement of political rela- 
tions, the re-establishment of currency 
and the rehabilitation of productive in- 
dustry. This would require time, in any 
event.” 


GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 


More Than 5,000 Samples Entered in Com- 
petition for $12,000 in Cash Prizes 
at Chicago Exhibition 


Curicaco, Irn.—More than 5,000 sam- 
ples were entered in the competition for 
$12,000 in cash prizes offered by the 
Chicago Board of Trade at the Interna- 
tional Grain and Hay Show, held at Chi- 
cago during the week ending Dec. 8. 
America’s finest soil skill, represented in 
samples of grain and forage crops, was 
displayed. 

The judges claimed that never before 
had an agricultural display of such uni- 
formly high quality been brought to- 
gether. This was the fifth year of the 
exhibition, which is held in connection 
with the International Live Stock Ex- 
position. 

The most coveted honor is the grand 
championship for corn, which was won 
by Devere Mummert, Astoria, IIl., with 
an entry of yellow dent. The reserve 
champion was Edward N. Lux, Wal- 
dron, Ind., with an entry of white dent. 
The single ear championship went to W. 
H. Potters, Mason City, Ill. His entry, 
a gorgeous golden ear of yellow dent, 
held the admiration of thousands of vis- 
Ellsworth Bailye, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, was a close second in 
this contest. Rivalry for the highest 
corn honors was sharp between the three 

reat corn states of Illinois, Iowa and 

ndiana. 

Never before was there such a flood 
of junior entries, and never before have 
youthful agriculturists brought to the 
show such high quality of product. As 
in the senior contests, the first prize for 
corn was the high aim of all from the 
corn belt. Grand sweepstakes in this 
class went to 13-year-old Marucie Lux, 
Shelbyville, Ind. This lad comes from a 
family which has carried off many prizes 
for corn growing during the past few 
years. The reserve junior championship 
went to little Mary J. Ternet, New 
Haven, Ind. 

Residents of Canada and the United 
States again entered into keen competi- 
tion for first honors in wheat growing. 
The high prize went to H. G. L. Strange, 
Fenn, Alta. Clyde Norton, Columbus, 
Mont., won the reserve championship. 
The best sample of amber durum wheat 
was entered by L. E. Peterson, Victor, 
Mont., with Leroy Kirby, Sims, Mont., 
winning the reserve championship. Can- 
ada likewise won the first position in 
oats competition, the sample entered by 
J. W. Biglands, Lacoma, Alta., being 
adjudged best, and that of Richard 
Kleinsmith, Onalaska, Wis., won second 
place. 

Arthur W. Jewett, Jr., Mason, Mich., 
entered timothy in the hay class that 
won first prize; Charles H. Howitt, Ran- 
dolph, Wis., was named reserve cham- 
pion. Best six-rowed barley was grown 
by Richard Kleinsmith, Onalaska, Wis; 
best two-rowed barley by George Avery, 
Kelso, Sask; best types six-rowed barley 
by E. Moser, Fn) al Idaho. In the 
rye competition George C. Huzler, South 
Manitou, Mich., was first, and John 
Lucas, Gayley, Alta., second. First prize 
for best sample soy beans went to Paul 
Butlin, Seymour, Ill., and reserve to E. 
F. Johnson, Stryker, Ohio. 

S. O. Werner. 











ARGENTINE FLAXSEED CROP 


Production of flaxseed in Argentina is 
estimated at 75,980,000 bus for 1923-24, 
compared with 44,280,000 for 1922-93, 
according to a report from the Argen- 
tine embassy quoting the ministry of sta- 
tistics and rural economy. Area sown 
has increased from 4,194,000 acres to 
5,300,000. These figures show an in- 
crease of 72 per cent in total production. 
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AIDS TOAST CAMPAIGNS 


Harrison Fuller, Executive Vice President 
of Wheat Board, Urges Co-opera- 
tion by Millers 


Cuicaco, I1xr.—The Wheat Council of 
the United States, which has organized 
committees to conduct toast campaigns in 
a number of the large cities in this coun- 
try, is sending out letters to milling 
companies, urging them to co-operate in 
this movement and to assist in promot- 
ing the consumption of wheat by co-ordi- 
nating the efforts of their salesmen and 
other representatives with the Toast 
Campaign. The letter, which Harrison 
Fuller, executive vice president, is send- 
ing to mills, is as follows: 

“The Wheat Council of the United 
States desires to co-operate with the 
millers and manufacturers of allied 
wheat products in order to effect a more 
efficient co-ordination of effort to help 
the wheat situation and bring relief to 
the wheat farmer. 

“The only immediate way of bringing 
about this result appears to be a greatly 
stimulated increase in consumption of 
wheat foods. One of the best and most 
far-reaching movements in this direction 
is the national Toast Campaign. 

“This campaign is of such importance 
that it brings to its support the efforts 
of over 20 different food industries and 
their allied interests. These include such 
groups as the electric and power people, 
electric dealers and hardware dealers, all 
of whom would profit by the increased 
use of bread as toast. The dairy in- 
terests, the manufacturers of jam, jel- 
lies and bread spreads, the yeast manu- 
facturers, cheese producers, meat pack- 
ers, milk interests, hotels and restaurants, 
and many others are active in their sup- 
port of this movement. 

“The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and many civic organizations of women 
are helping us to carry information 
about toast as a food into the schools, 
because they see a real necessity, first 
for increased wheat consumption in the 
diet, and secondly the need for a more 
widespread knowledge of nutritious, 
tasty, conveniently prepared dishes made 
with toast and other foods. 

“The bakers, of course, are for it. 
They are already sending us reports to 
the. effect that their business has in- 
creased in the past few months, due to 
the stimulus of toast publicity. This 
Toast Campaign will be started within the 
next 10 days in a dozen or more cities, 
and the plans will be extended to cover 
every large city in the United States as 
rapidly as possible. 

“We believe that you can assist ma- 
terially in promoting the consumption of 
wheat by co-ordinating the efforts of 
salesmen and other representatives with 
the Toast Campaign. Will you help us 
by mailing to each of your salesmen, 
branch managers, etc., a letter of your 
devising, similar to the one attached?” 

The letter suggested by Mr. Fuller to 
be sent to salesmen, etc., is as follows: 

“A movement has been inaugurated by 
the Wheat Council of the United States 
to raise the bread ration of the United 
States, and one of its first plans, defi- 
nitely worked out, is the Toast Cam- 





paign. 
“We believe this plan to be a good 
one, and if there is any way in which 
you can—without neglecting your work 
—help along this campaign, we request 
that you do so. 

“We can talk to our customers, ex- 

ress ourselves in favor of the Toast 

ampaign and get them to put banners 
on their wagons, trim their windows, dis- 
play toast advertising, and in other prac- 
tical ways co-operate with the Wheat 
Council.” S. O. Werner. 





WHEAT PRICE GUARANTY BILL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator Frank 
R. Gooding, of Idaho, has reintroduced 
in modified form his bill fixing a gov- 
ernment price guaranty for wheat. In- 
stead of the $1.75 bu guaranty carried 
in his bill of last session, the new meas- 
ure provides one of $1.50,.10c of which 
would to the government to cover 
the cost of handling. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on agriculture, 
which is not expected to grant a hearing, 
on account of the united opposition of 
reputable farm organizations. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 
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BRITISH MARKET LIFELESS 


Resellers Offering Canadian Export Patents 
at Low Prices—Forward Busi- 
ness Slow 


Lonpon, Enc., Dec. 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Demand for flour is lifeless. Re- 
sellers are offering Canadian export pat- 
ents at low prices without much result, 
while forward business is practically at 
a standstill. Mill offers are 33s 3d 
($5.10 per bbl), ¢.i.f., for exports, and 





36@37s ($5.55@5.70 per a for top 
grade, December-January seaboard. 
There are no American offers, but 
Australian flours are lower at 3ls, c.i.f. 
Home milled straight run is 37s 6d, de- 


livered, equal to 33s 6d, c.i.f. 

Holland reports slight improvement, 
owing to better demand from central 
Europe. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


BAKERY AMALGAMATION PROPOSED 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram )—Terms for an amalgamation 
of the Ward Baking Co. and the United 
Bakeries Corporation are being nego- 
tiated here, probably to be consummated 
by the close of the year. This amalga- 
mation will probably be in the form of 
a purchase of the Ward concern by the 
United Bakeries Corporation. 

The United Bakeries Corporation has 
taken over the Atlas Bread Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
BAKERS’ CLUB, INC., MEETS 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting and 
luncheon of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., was 
held at Hotel McAlpin, New York, to- 
day. There was a large attendance. All 
the officers were re-elected. The mem- 
bership is now 190, 20 having joined to- 
day. The constitution was amended to 
provide for life membership at a cost 
of $1,000, and Harry Tipton and Wil- 
liam Deininger were the first to sub- 
scribe. Julius Fleischmann addressed 
the meeting. The next luncheon will be 
held on Jan. 31, when each member is 
pledged to bring a prospective new 
member. 

Bruno C, Scumivr. 





FEDERAL GRAIN FUND ILLUSORY 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The $58,000,000 
of supposed profits of the United States 
Grain Corporation, of which so much has 
been heard in the last few weeks, ap- 
pears to be a doubtful asset. Of $500,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
the Grain Corporation $475,000,000 have 
been repaid. For Russian relief two 
years ago $20,000,000 were used and the 
Treasury is holding $34,000,000 of Aus- 
trian bonds running for 25 years with 
interest unpaid, and $24,000,000 of Polish 
bonds which are unsecured. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





GRAIN SPECULATION INQUIRY ASKED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Ladd, 
of North Dakota, calls upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to act at once to de- 
termine, through the grain futures ad- 
ministration, the position on the market 
taken by well-known professional specu- 
lators and the members of the large 
“futures” commission houses of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and to publish 
the findings of the investigators as to 
the effect which the trading by such pro- 
fessionals may have had upon the prices 
of grain. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





JAPANESE WHEAT PRODUCTION 
Toxyo, Japan, Nov. 26.—Wheat and 
barley production in Japan, excepting 
Kanagawa prefecture, for 1923, was 
7,292,996 koku of barley and 5,029,135 
koku of wheat, one koku equaling ap- 
proximately five bus. In the same pe- 
riod the rye production totaled 5,821,712 
koku. These figures, compared with 
those of last year, indicate that there has 
been a decline of 1,114,324 koku, or 13.3 
per cent, in barley, 1,266,766 koku, or 
17.9 per cent, in rye, and 525,963 koku, 
or 9.5 per cent, in wheat. The total rep- 
resents a decrease of 2,907,053 koku, or 
13.8 per cent, in all three grains, com- 
pared with crops in 1922. 
The decrease is laid to the heavy rain- 
fall, which continued from the time of 








rmination until the harvest, thus hin- 
ering healthy growth and often causing 
decay. Continued low prices for these 
farm products for about 12 months led 
farmers not to plant the usual acreage 
for barley and wheat, and to exercise 
less care in their cultivation. 

J. H. Jonnson. 





RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 
Battimore, Mp., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Morris Schapiro, president 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., has re- 
turned from an extended trip to Europe. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





CLOSE OF LAKE NAVIGATION 
Curcaco, Itt., Dec. 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Navigation officially closes at 
midnight, Dec. 12. It is reported that 
about 500,000 bus of vessel space is avail- 
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shipped in transit from Canada, but have 
included in the domestic totals the move- 
ment of Canadian grain through the port 
of New York. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





HELP FOR NORTHWESTERN FARMERS 

Minneapous, Minn.—An_ important 
movement was launched in Minneapolis 
Dec. 8 to help northwestern farmers on 
the road to diversification. Congress is 
to be asked to provide a revolving fund 
of $25,000,000 to be loaned to farmers in 
the spring wheat area for the purchase 
of live stock. The idea originated with 
John Lee Coulter, president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and has 
been under consideration for some time. 

The conference in Minneapolis was at- 
tended by Governor Nestos, of North 
Dakota, Governor McMaster, of South 


J. A. McDonald, Valleyfield, Que. 


Mr. McDonald, recently elected to the presidency of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, is a partner in McDonald & Robb, who 


own and operate a 150-bbi flour mill at Valleyfield. 


The business they 


carry on includes a large volume of trading in feedingstuffs and coarse 
grains for consumption in the dairying industry of their province. 


only about 
100,000 have been enga It is ru- 
mored that a number of mills are long 
considerable December wheat, but so far 
deliveries have been small, and it is not 
expected that much will be shipped East 
for winter storage. 


able here, but so far ar 


S. O. Werner. 





CREAM OF WHEAT HEARING 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has assigned for hearing on Dec. 
17 in Washington the case of the Cream 
of Wheat Co., which was charged by the 
commission with alleged maintenance of 
a uniform schedule of resale prices and 

with refusing to sell to price cutters. 

Cuartzes C. Harr. 





SEPARATE CANADIAN GRAIN RECORD 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Canadian grain 
moving through the port of New York 
will henceforth be separated from do- 
mestic exports, the Department of Com- 
merce has announced. Heretofore; the 
department’s weekly reports of grain ex- 
ports have shown the amount of grain 


Dakota, Governor Preus, of Minnesota, 
and by railroad executives and milling 
and grain trade representatives. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
a bill embodying the revolving fund plan 
for presentation to the congressional 
representatives from the spring wheat 


states. 
Rosert T. Beatry. 





JAPANESE DUTY ON FLOUR 

A news letter from The Northwestern 
Miller’s correspondent at Tokyo, Japan, 
dated Nov. 6, and published in these 
columns last week, stated that flour was 
being admitted free, and that heavy ship- 
ments were being unloaded at Yoko- 
hama and Kobe. This statement evi- 
dently referred to relief flour donated 
through the Red Cross, as there is at 
present a Japanese duty on flour, as an- 
nounced in recent issues of The North- 
western Miller, which makes flour busi- 
ness between this country and Japan im- 
possible. There has been very Tittle if 
any commercial buying of American 
flour by Japan since the Japanese wheat 
duty was removed. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS MEET 


Annual Convention Attracts Fair Attendance 
—President’s Report Shows Success- 





ful Year 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 


the New York Bakers’ Association was 
opened yesterday morning by President 
Ralph D. Ward, at the McAlpin Hotel, 
The attendance was fair. 

President Ward’s report shows a suc- 
cessful year, though the membership 
campaigns had little result. The legis- 
lative committee had several bills passed, 
Establishment of a New York headquar- 
ters helped considerably, but the expense 
was too high. Mr. Ward recommended 
admission of allied trades to increase the 
association’s membership, and sugested 
a reduction of dues. 

Ole Salthe, of the department of 
health, New York City, welcomed the 
bakers, and praised their spirit of co- 
operation. 

Judge Berne A. Pyrke, commis: ioner 
of the department of farms and markets 
of New York state, advocated the adop- 
tion of the Massachusetts standard 
weight law. 

E. B. Kirsted, treasurer, reported that 
the association was in sound financial 
standing. 

At Tuesday’s sessions the convention 
resolved upon the acceptance of allied 
trades to membership in the association, 
dues to be $10 for each firm and *3 for 
each additional representative. 

It was determined to continue the 
New York headquarters, with a paid 
secretary in charge. F. H. Stepheis will 
be continued in this post. 

An aggressive membership campaign 
was decided upon, and the legislative 
committee was instructed to continue its 
work in the interest of the adoption of 
the Massachusetts standard weight )ill. 

Delegates from New England, ?enn- 
sylvania, western Pennsylvania, Po! omac 
states and Minnesota bakers’ associa- 
tions brought greetings. 

Officers were unanimously elected as 
nominated: president, E. J. Hotchkiss, 
Binghamton; first vice president, (‘rank 
P. Hill, New York; second vice presi- 
dent, J. B. Dwyer, Buffalo; treasurer, 
E. B. Kirsted. Executive comniittee: 
R. D. Ward, Burt Anthony and \V. B. 
Ward. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, pre-ident 
American Bakers’ Association, exp!ained 
the working of his organization, and 
asked for co-operation by New York 
bakers. 

Harrison Fuller, vice president of the 
Wheat Council of the United States, 
spoke on the aims of that organiz.i‘ion. 

The convention closed with a binquet 
and dance on Tuesday evening. Fred 
Frazier was toastmaster. 

Bruno C, Scu «107. 





FLOUR FOR HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
Curcaco, Ixt., Dec. 11.—(Specia! Tele- 
gram)—The board of inspectors of the 
House of Correction, Twenty-Six'h and 
California avenues, will open bids 
Dec. 28 for hard wheat flour that may 
be needed during the quarter be-inning 
Jan. 1, 1924. The flour is to be inspected 
by the Chicago Board of Trade flour in- 
spector, and all bidders must subinit 10 
Ib samples, to reach Chicago not later 
than Dec. 27. 
S. O. Wer nee. 





SHIPPING BOARD ASKS USE OF FUND 
Wasuincton, D. C—The Shipping 
Board recommends in its annua! report 
to Congress that it be allowed to use 
the $50,000,000 now on deposit \. ith the 
Treasury in its construction loan fund 
for reconditioning purposes or ‘or te 
building of new passenger and freight 
vessels of approved type. The boa 
also asks authority to be permi'ted 
make loans to private interests from 
these funds to provide for the conversion 
of steam-driven vessels into motorships 
and to improve some of the larger pa 
senger vessels now lying idle. Prefer 
ential tariffs or a subsidy, the boxrd de 
clares, remain the only methods of mai 
taining an American merchant marine 
Specific instances of foreign discrim!n® 
tion are being investigated, the report 
reveals, with a view to enforcing ™ 
taliatory measures. 
martes C. Hast 
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Aside from a little spurt in buying, 
Dec. 4-5, demand throughout the wee 
ending Dec, 8 was below normal, and 
the current week shows no improvement. 
Millers are at a loss to know why in- 
quiry should be so light. According to 
advices received from their branch of- 
fices and road representatives, stocks in 
the hands of the trade are reasonably 
light. Buyers do not seem to be loaded 
down with flour,'as has been the case 
in other seasons. They have their wants 
supplied, and are in no hurry to order 
out the flour. Shipping directions are 
again very hard to get. 

There is nothing in the market situa- 
tion just now to warrant speculative 
buying. Prices are low, buyers think 
they are likely to remain so, and ship- 
ments are going through to destination 
without delay. Colder weather, with 
snow blockades and car shortage, would 
change the situation completely. Spring 
wheat millers are not at all pessimistic; 
they look for fairly steady buying after 
Jan. 1. 

The larger millers are holding their 
prices firm. It is reported, however, 
that eastern mills have been cutting 
prices severely of late, and some west- 
ern mills have been granting their trade 
all kinds of concessions in order to get 
business. It is not uncommon to hear 
of mills that have departed from the old 
arrival draft basis and are granting 
their trade 30 to 60 days’ credit. 

While demand for patent flour from 
the family and baking trades is light, 
fancy and first clears are moving freely. 
One of the largest Minneapolis com- 
panies claims to have its probable out- 
put of first clear until next March al- 
ready sold. Others are oversold on sec- 
ond clear for December-January ship- 
ment. They are not offering second clear 
for February forward, figuring that 
prices on that grade by then will be 
higher. 

A demand developed a week ago 
for second clear for export. Brokers on 
the seaboard began inquiring for prices 
on Dec. 5, and inquiry kept up for two 
or three days. At least 10,000 bbls were 
sold through exporters, the flour being 
billed to Hamburg, Germany. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Dec.11 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
CMON .ocsasscessen $6.00@6.75 $6.75 @7.40 
Standard patent ...... 5.85@6.25 6.60@6.85 
Second patent ........ 5.75@6.05 6.40@6.65 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.10 56.00@5.40 


*Second clear, jute.... 


3.25@3.30 3.50@4.00 
*140-lb jutes, 


DURUM 


Inquiry for semolinas is about at a 
standstill. Millers say they could prob- 
ably sell a little, but at prices that 
would represent a loss. Consequently, 
they are simply awaiting developments. 
n the meantime, arrivals of good mill- 
ing wheat are light. Millers are buying 
every bushel offered, against a possible 
shortage later in the crop year. 
then, they believe, buyers will. realize 

t they passed up their opportunity. 

In the week ending Dec. 8, six Min- 
heapolis and interior mills made 49,905 
bbls durum products, compared with 42,- 
481 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 

Dec.11 Yearago 
.. -$5.85@5.95 $5.65@5.75 
+. 5.55@5.65 ....@.... 
4.10@4.30 4.80@4.95 


No. 2 semolina 
Fancy patent . || 
Durum flour a 
Clear 





Pie sees 8.25@8.80 4.10@4.15 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is considerably 
stronger, and the outlook much more en- 
couraging. It looked for a while as if 
some jobbers were going to be very seri- 
ously embarrassed, with the market 
breaking almost daily. Most of the 
trade faced heavy losses. They had 
bought bran heavily at $28@29 ton, Min- 
neapolis, December shipment. How- 
ever, when the market reached $23.50, 
resistance developed, and within the past 
few days prices have reacted at least 
$1.50 ton for prompt shipment. This 
has helped the situation very materially. 
Buying has started in again, at least in 
central and western states, and for fu- 
ture shipment $1@1.50 ton over prompt 
is asked. 

St. Louis buyers have been in the mar- 
ket recently for standard and flour mid- 
dlings. Apparently, Minneapolis prices 
have been more attractive than the Kan- 
sas City trade was asking for gray shorts. 

Millers report that they are. getting 
three times as much inquiry for mill- 
feed now as they are for flour. Mixed 
car demand is Good sales of 
standard middlings have been made by 
mills for January-March shipment. — It 
is understood that bookings have been 
made for February shipment at $26, or 
$3 ton more than jobbers ask for prompt. 

The trade believes that the present 
unseasonable weather cannot last much 
longer. Jobbers confidently expect a 
sharp upturn in prices with the advent 
of colder weather. Innumerable small 
dealers throughout the country still have 
their winter requirements to buy, and 
will probably be forced into the market 
soon. 

Mills quote bran at $25.50@26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $25@26, flour mid- 
dlings $29@30, red dog $31@32, and 
rye middlings $24@25, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Linseed crushers report a good de- 
mand for oil meal. However, resellers 
find business quiet. Prices are un- 
changed at $45 ton for prompt shipment 
and $46 for future, Minneapolis basis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices’ of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Dec, 11 Year ago 
WOON 5654s Sane s ie $24.75@25.00 $22.50@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.00@23.50 22.25@22.50 


Flour middlings... 26.00@26.50 25.00@26.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 30.00@33.00 28.50@30.00 


BARBER MILL IN RECEIVERSHIP 


The district court at Minneapolis has 
appointed E, E. Schober, of the Phoenix 
Mill Co., and Clark L. Keator, secretary 
of the Barber Milling Co., receivers for 
the Barber Milling Co., with instructions 
to reopen the mill as soon as the neces- 
sary court details can be complied with. 
The mill was forced to close two weeks 
ago, because of insufficient working capi- 
tal. 


The Barber Milling Co. owns the 
1,200-bb1 Cataract mill and valuable 
water rights in Minneapolis, and is one 
of the pioneer flour manufacturing firms 
here. Recently it has been short of 
funds, and has been unable to margin 
against flour sales. The company is sol- 
vent, however, and the receivers will now 
proceed to fill all contracts. 


WHEAT POOLING CAMPAIGN 


Herman Steen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee has arranged for a conference, 
Dec. 21, at Grand_.Forks, with the execu- 
tive committee of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association, to make 
plans for a membership drive. Mr. 
Steen represents the Lowden committee, 
formed in Chicago, Oct. 8, to assist in 
the formation of wheat pooling associa- 
tions. It is composed of Judge R. W. 
Bingham, Louisville, Ky., Bernard M. 
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Baruch, New York, Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, Hardin, Mont., Senator Arthur 
Capper, Topeka, Kansas, Aaron Sapiro, 
co-operative counsel, George C. Jewett, 
Minneapolis, and others. 

The Lowden committee has raised a 
fund of $250,000 for the purpose of 
promoting organization work among 
wheat growers, and campaigns have al- 
ready been started in Indiana and Kan- 
sas. 


RAILROADS DENIED REHEARING 


The federal court has denied a mo- 
tion for a new trial in the, case of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, vs. the 
Omaha and Northern Pacific railroads, 
and their connecting carrier, the Lehigh 
Valley road. The case involves the right 
of a carrier to allow consignee to break 
seals and examine flour before paying 
draft and taking up bills of lading. 

The mill shipped three cars of flour 
to an eastern: customer in May and 
June, 1920; and buyer rejected the flour 
on the ground that it was weevily. 
Afterwards, when finally disposed of, the 
inspection department issued a certifi- 
cate showing that it was free from 
weevil. 

The milling company sued the carriers 
for its loss, on the ground that they 
permitted inspection without its consent. 
The mill won and was granted nominal 
damages of $1, but immediately appealed 
the case. The second trial was held in 
the federal court, Minneapolis, in Oc- 
tober, 1922, and at that time the Bar- 
ber company was awarded damages 
amounting to $3,000. 


TIDEWATER TERMINAL MEETING 


Minnesota millers who rent space from 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal 
held a conference in Minneapolis, Dec. 
6, with Harvey Miller, president of the 
terminal, and representatives of the va- 
rious eastern roads that serve it. The 
meeting was held for the purpose of ad- 
justing certain. misunderstandings that 
had arisen on the part of the local rail- 
road representatives in Philadelphia, 
relative to milling-in-transit, demurrage 
and local deliveries. H. G. Stauffer, of 
Philadelphia, freight traffic manager, and 
Samuel W. Willson, Chicago, general 
western freight agent, of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading road, and George M. 
Kridler, Chicago, assistant freight traffic 
manager Baltimore & Ohio, attended the 
meeting. 

NOTES 


Louis J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in New 
York. 

The Nebraska Bakers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention at Grand 
Island, Jan. 8-9. 

Edward Stoltz, of the Stoltz Flour & 
Feed Co., Mason City, Iowa, called on 
Minneapolis shippers Dec. 11-12. 

Daniel W. Wheater, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, is now representing the Thomas 
Page Milling Co., of Topeka, Kansas, in 
his territory. 

O. F. Bast, of the National Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Ole Serumgard, of Devils Lake, has 
succeeded James Whalen, of St. Thomas, 
as a member of the North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator board. 

Robert Fleming, of the Opsal-Flem- 
ing Co., millfeed jobbers, Minneapolis, is 
motoring to California. He expects to 
be gone several months. 


Harry W. Whiting, sales manager, and 
Harvey Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, are visiting the 
eastern branch offices of the company. 


At the annual convention of the South 
Dakota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Mitchell, Dec. 6-7, A. L. 
Berg, of Baltic, was re-elected presi- 

ent. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 4 as follows: 
sight $4.36; three-day, $4.35%; 60-day, 
$4.33%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38, 


John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and 
his family, expect to leave during the 
week of Dec. 9-15 for their winter home 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Edson Snow Woodworth, president E. 
S. Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis, was 
married Dec. 8 in Chicago to Mrs. Olive 
Davis, of that city. Mr. Woodworth and 
his bride left immediately after the cere- 
mony for Florida, where they will spend 
the winter. 


The Webster (S. D.) Flour Mill Co. 
has made application for a new charter, 
succeeding the old Webster Mill Co. A. 
W. Spehr, formerly of St. Paul, Minn., 
is a principal in the new company. Mr. 
Spehr will make a number of important 
improvements to the mill. 


Representatives of the Tariff Com- 
mission are at work at Crookston, Minn., 
gathering data as to the cost of raising 
and marketing wheat, to determine 
whether or not the duty on imported 
wheat should be raised from 30c to 50c 
bu. A survey of North Dakota will 
follow. 


Based on the close, Dec. 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 98c bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 94c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 97c, No. 1 northern 94c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 
northern 92c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 85c, No. 1 northern 79c. 


A Washington dispatch states that 
John Gustafson, of Windom, Minn., 
president of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Growers’ Association, and W. Shorthill, 
executive secretary, had a conference 
Dec. 8 with President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. Mr. 
Gustafson is quoted as being opposed to 
wheat pooling and in favor of farmers’ 
co-operative elevator companies, but does 
not indorse the War Finance Corpora- 
tion’s plan to enlarge the co-operative 
movement so as to cover the entire 
wheat area, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Dec. 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wee, BB cccccecs 561,100 229,969 41 
Previous week ... 561,100 236,420 42 
BOOP GO ccccccee 560,400 343,432 61 
Two years ago... 546,000 183,120 33 
Three years ago.. 546,000 296,545 54 
Four years ago... 546,000 361,720 66 
Five years ago... 546,000 443,260 84 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dee. 26.5. wesoes 291,585 222,485 279,480 
Dec. 8.... 229,970 343,432 183,120 296,545 
Dec. 1.... 236,420 363,092 204,040 336,635 
Nov. 24... 280,776 427,371 230,145 390,830 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec. 15... ...00, |) eee 1,430 
Dec, 8.... 1,428 1,540 715 355 
Dec, 1.... 714 800 335 365 
Nov. 24... BUUW . Cedees <deceee <éonece 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

DOG, B-B .nccccce 318,390 177,443 56 
Previous week ... 388,440 239,105 62 
Year ago ........ 318,390 190,596 60 
Two years ago... 421,890 174,325 40 
Three years ago.. 411,390 199,214 48 
Four years ago... 392,610 218,497 55 
Five years ago... 346,350 293,236 84 


Flour output and —— shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Oct. 27. 49 62,890 199,367 203,275 357 eos 
Nov. 3.. 49 54,875 213,830 205,680 1,544 

Nov. 10. 61 57,250 221,975 244,305 357 <a 
Nov. 17. 52 63,900 220,920 248,355 1,558 1,228 
Nov. 24. 51 61,800 252,040 264,860 3,957 3,804 
Dec. 1.. 56 64,740 239,105 215,580 2,255 


1,172 
Dec. 8.. 51 53,065 177,445 190,595 367 oe 
(Continued on page 1124.) 
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Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 8, 1923 








Influenced largely by the quiet usually 
prevailing just prior to the year-end 
holidays and a continued advance in 
prices, the volume of flour buying 
dropped to new low levels for the season 
in the week ending Dec. 8, Further 
tightening in shipping instructions was 
also reported by a majority of millers 
in the Southwest, with the result of sub- 
stantially reducing production. 

The advance in quotations was not 
great, generally amounting to 10c bbl. 
It was important, however, in restricting 
business, as it followed a fortnight of 
gradually strengthening prices, and came 
at a time when sales, to be increased, 
needed the stimulation of a steady mar- 
ket. An upward trend in wheat values, 
and somewhat higher premiums for good 
milling grain, were mainly responsible 
for the 10c advance. The situation in 
millfeed was also instrumental. 

Despite the scarcity of business, mill- 
ers were not led into price cutting, as 
was the case during the first few weeks 
of the season. Such sales as were made 
generally showed a fair margin, and mill- 
ers were inclined to hold close to origi- 
nal asking prices. Quotations of Kansas 
City mills for short patent were rather 
closely grouped, the difference between 
the high and the low being about 25c. 
A few offerings from interior plants 
were reported at 25@35c lower than local 
quotations, but not many lots of good 
patent flour could be had for less than 
$5.90, cotton 98’s, Kansas City. A few 
sales of family patent were reported at 
$6.30, on the same basis, 

Reports indicated that new bookings 
taken by mills in Kansas City were 
larger in volume than in the interior. At 
no point did they reach the total of 
50 per cent of capacity, however, and 
they were considerably below the figures 
for current production. Correspondence 
with various buyers indicated the desire 
on their part to move all stocks into 
consuming channels before time for in- 
ventories, and a consequent hesitancy in 
contracting for more flour for near-by 
delivery. The idea was also apparent 
that something might be gained by delay 
in waiting until after Jan. 1 to purchase 
supplies. 

The increasing difficulty in obtaining 
shipping instructions on old orders re- 
sulted in a general reduction of mill op- 
erations, which, it is probable, will be 
emphasized before the situation is bet- 
tered. It is expected that a rather sub- 
stantial quantity of flour will be carried 
on mills’ books into the new year, al- 
though the overdue contracts have been 
sharply reduced in the past six weeks. 

Export trade and inquiry continued 
quiet with most mills. In instances mod- 
erate-sized lots of clear were worked to 
Holland, Germany and other continental 
markets. Such sales were mostly at 
$3.80, bulk, Kansas City. Clears and ex- 
port patents sold to Latin American im- 
porters at prices 15@20c higher. Ex- 
porting mills continued to feel the ef- 
fects of the lower prices quoted abroad 
by Canadian millers, and this competition 
seemed to be the principal obstacle in 
the way of business. é 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Dec. 8): pat- 
ent, $5.75@6.35; 95 per cent, $5.25@ 
5.85; straight, $5@5.50; first clear, $3.95 
@4.25; second clear, $3.50@3.85; low 
grade, $3.30@3.45. 

Expected heavy deliveries of bran the 
first few days of December, on contracts, 
did not materialize, and the comparative- 





ly small amount that was applied was 
easily absorbed. Several other factors, 
such as the colder weather throughout 
the cattle and dairy states and the pros- 
pect for sharply curtailed mill operation, 
tended to give a stronger undertone to 
the entire market. Little buying was in 
evidence, and most of the purchases 
moved to points in the Southwest, the 
mills in this section being out of line 
with other markets, in so far as prices 
were concerned. 

Quotations remained unchanged. Mixed 
car trade showed improvement, and this 
factor was instrumental in keeping cur- 
rent offerings from growing burdensome. 
Shorts were in a stronger position than 
bran, and maintained their wide premium 
over the latter. Mills continued to ask 
premiums of $1@2 on bran for deferred 
shipment. Quotations of Dec. 8, sacked, 
per ton: bran, $24.50@25; brown shorts, 
$26@27; gray shorts, $29@30. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 2-8 ........ 150,900 105,271 69.7 

Previous week ... 150,900 97,300 64.4 

Year ago .......-. 132,900 107,246 80.6 
Two years ago... 105,900 77,200 72 

Five-year average ....-..eeeeeerene 75.3 

Ten-year AVCTABS ...--.eercececcece 74.4 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Dec, 3-8 ..c.sees 510,030 307,908 60 
Previous week .. 510,030 314,648 61 
Fear OBO occccece 505,230 372,042 73 
Two years ago... 492,330 276,302 56 
Five-year Average .......cseeececes 64 

TON-VORF BVETABS 22 ccccccsesccesece 74.4 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 23,495 .bbls, 20,313 in the previous 
week, 20,351 a year ago and 9,077 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 24 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 42 slow. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Mour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOG, BO ceccvcecsesesscess 20,821 43 
Previous week ............+ 26,338 55 
DOSS BOP cv cccetec sec cdves 43,688 92 
Two years ago ........06% 25,768 54 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending Dec. 
8, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 58 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 43 per cent the previous 
week and 63 per cent in the week ending 
Nov. 24, 


CASH PRICES 


Quotations of Dec. 8: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.06@1.23, No. 2 $1.04@1.22, No. 
3 $1.01@1.22, No. 4 98c@$1.21; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.18@1.14, No. 2 $1.12@ 
1.18, No. 3 $1.08@1.11, No. 4 $1.05@ 
1.08. 

White corn, No. 2 704%@7l1c, No. 3 
68l4c, No. 4 66c; yellow corn, No. 2 72c, 
No. 3 70c, No, 4 6744@68c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 70c, No. 3 68@68%c, No. 4 65% 
@66c. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and: Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52'c, 
December seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
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Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, December seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 504c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, December sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 63c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%4c, via 
New York 60c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5814c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 58%c, via New 
York 66c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 13,325 21,450 88,400 112,450 
Wheat, bus.1,053,350 1,799,550 338,850 923,400 


Corn, bus... 485,000 227,500 187,500 72,500 
Oats, bus... 283,900 426,700 175,500 109,500 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 1,100 8,300 11,000 
Barley, bus. 49,500 12,000 9,100 1,300 
Bran, tons.. 960 1,420 4,000 4,540 
Hay, tons... 4,524 10,428 1,164 1,656 


TOAST CAMPAIGN ORGANIZED 


After several weeks of advertisin 
toast as a breakfast food, during which 
time practically all the responsibility was 
carried by the Kansas City Master Bak- 
ers’ Club and a few millers, steps are 
being taken here for a broad organiza- 
tion of all industries affected. Women’s 
clubs have also been interested in the 
proposed plan. 

The Kansas City “Eat More Bread” 
Association, composed of members of the 
Kansas City Master Bakers’ Club, Kan- 
sas City Millers’ Club, Kansas City Flour 
and Feed Club, United States Wheat 
Council and the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, has been formed to 
take active charge of the toast campaign. 
Otis B. Durbin, flour broker, is chairman 
of the association.- Plans will be com- 
pleted for starting an intensive campaign 
the second week in January. 

A series of luncheons was held at the 
new Kansas City Athletic Club in stimu- 
lating interest. Representatives of vari- 
ous industries were grouped as follows, 
each group meeting on separate days: 
(1) Kansas City Master Bakers’ Club; 
(2) millers, flour brokers and jobbers; 
(3) coffee, butter, milk and cheese deal- 
ers; (4) Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Retail Grocers’ Association, Hotel and 
Restaurant Men’s Association, electrical 
appliance dealers, Kansas City Gas Co., 
and packing house representatives; (5) 
women’s clubs and local newspapers. 

At the last meeting, men from all in- 
dustries were present, and selection of a 
permanent committee was discussed. 
John-W. Burns, president Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Chicago, was 
present at all of the meetings, and ex- 
plained the advantages of a toast cam- 
paign. Mr. Burns was one of the origi- 
nators of the plan, which is being suc- 
cessfully carried out in several cities. 

Advertising will be the medium for 
increasing the consumption of bread 
here. indow cards, posters, newspa- 
pers, delivery wagons and the radio will 
be used. All of the industries will link 
their own advertising with the toast cam- 
paign. 

MILLERS FEAR RATE ADVANCE 

A proposed advance in ocean rates be- 
tween the Gulf and Porto Rico by the 
only steamship company carrying flour 
between those two ports was a subject 
of discussion by southwestern millers 
who have established trade in the latter 
country, when a report was received that 
higher rates were being considered. 

The advance proposed would amount 
to 7@10c per 100 lbs on flour, and, if it 
were to go through, would handicap mills 
in this section in competing with Cana- 
dian and other mills. 

A conference of steamship officials and 
exporters will be held Feb. 18 to discuss 
the higher rates. Prior to that date, 
shipments will be accepted at rates now 
in effect. 

NOTES 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a two weeks’ business trip 
through Indiana and Illinois. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City man- 
ager W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., was 
unanimously elected president of the 
Swope Park Golf Club for the 1924 
season. 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, and Miss Mar- 
garet Hattan, of Atchison, were married 
Wednesday, Dec. 5. They left at once 
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for a several weeks’ honeymoon in (Cali- 
fornia. 

J. C. Mytinger, Wichita Falls, Texas 
formerly manager of the Wichita Mil] & 
Elevator Co. oF that place, visited Kan- 
sas City millers and grain dealers re. 
cently. 

E. D. Bigelow, formerly secretary of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
now assistant to the president, recently 
celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday an- 
niversary. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent Dec. 6 
in Kansas City. He was returning from 
a week’s trip to St. Louis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

Deliveries of wheat on December con- 
tracts in Kansas City amounted to over 
800,000 bus the first few days of the 
month. Some of the wheat was delivered 
to near-by mills, which are holding it in 
storage here. 


J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is 
making a business trip through the 
South, and will probably be away three 
or four weeks. His visits principally 
= be to Evansville, Ind., and Atianta, 

a. 


The Corn Products Refining Co.’s 
plant in North Kansas City is not ex- 


pected to resume operations until after 
Jan. 1. The company sold its stock of 
1922 corn several months ago, and has 


made no replacement purchases here 
since. 

Total stocks of wheat at Kansas City 
are well over 12,000,000 bus, the largest 
accumulation at this market since J anu- 
ary, 1920. Grain dealers do not expect 


them to decrease until after Jan. |, as 
mills are using no more than the current 
arrivals. 


Fire, starting in the 100-bbl flour mill 
of the Kinyon & Swain Commission Co., 
Koshkonong, Mo., recently caused dam- 
age estimated at $22,000. Mill mutual 
insurance companies had no policy on 
the plant, and it is not known whether 
it was covered by other insurance. 


W. R. Morris, manager Wash)urn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, W. W. 
Marshall, Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co, 
and R. Van Evera, flour broker and sec- 
retary Western Corn Millers’ Bureau, 
attended the seventh annual meeting of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
in Chicago. 

J. H. Moore, president, and G. M. 
Lowry, secretary, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., with T. A. Noftzger, 
Wichita attorney, have been spending 
much of their time in Kansas City re- 
cently, in connection with the purchase 
of the Kansas City Milling Co. properties 
by the Moore-Lowry interests. 

Reports from interior southwestern 
mills indicated that additional time on 
bookings of flour was being extended in 
a sale of instances. However, mills 
in Kansas City and other points have 
been steadily cutting down unfilled sales 
since Oct. 1, the reduction in that time 
ranging from 10 to 35 per cent of the 
bookings. 

Harvey J. Owen, sales manager Bulte 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), }ansas 
City, is on a northern trip whic: will 
include Rochester, Minn., where be will 
visit E. V. Hoffman, vice president and 

neral manager Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

alph W. Hoffman, manager Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, is also visiting 
his brother. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president Sim- 
onds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., is 10 


New York, from whence he will sail om 
the Paris, Dec. 12, for Havre. lie will 
go at once to join Mrs. Lonsdaic and 


their children in Florence for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and will then spend two 
months in Europe, returning with his 
family early in March. 

Shipments of flour and feed by 5! 
southwestern mills into Central J'reight 
Association and trunk line territory for 
October amounted to 929,150 bbls, ac 
cording to a report issued by the secre 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ L.cague. 
Shipments for October, 1922, were 1 
064,423 bbls, with 88 mills reporting. In 
September of this year, shipments were 
809,438 bbls, 82 mills reporting. 

“Personal observation and_ reports 
from a number of interior points indi- 
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cate that country mills will soon be com- 
ing to Kansas City for supplies of 
wheat,” Allen Logan, president Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., says. “Many country 
elevators have practically exhausted 
their stocks and are turning their atten- 
tion to corn. In southeastern Kansas, 
farm reserves of wheat do not exceed 10 
per cent.” 

Kansas City millers are represented in 
the toast campaign being organized here 
by C. L, Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Martin E. Is- 
mert, byline tee Milling Co., and W. 
R. Morris, manager Washburn-Crosby 
Co. of the Southwest. The bakers’ com- 
mittee is composed of George Buchanan, 
Nafziger Baking Co., William Clifford, 
Campbell Baking Co., and W. C 
Champe, Consumers’ Bread Co, 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will vote, Dec. 15, on an amend- 
ment to the rules increasing the charges 
for storing grain in elevators the first 10 
days or part thereof. The advance will 
not exceed %c to 1%4c bu. The charge 
after the first 10 days will remain the 
same as it is at present, one thirtieth of 
a cent per bu a day. Insurance charges 
of 40c per 1,000 bus per month or frac- 
tion thereof will remain the same, also. 


ATCHISON 


Sales of flour are scattered, and in- 
quiry almost negligible. Evidently the 
trade is not much alarmed at the mar- 
ket’s display of strength. However, two 
influences have compelled millers here to 
hold firm on their prices, one the strength 
in cotton bags and the other the strength 
in wheat. 

Shipping directions are slow, compel- 
ling the mills to curtail operations. They 
averaged about 75 per cent capacity in 
the week ending Dec. 8. 


NOTES 


Movement of both wheat and corn is 
very slow, and demand not very brisk. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is erect- 
ing a warehouse at its plant here to take 
care of local trade. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., through 
the Chamber of Commerce, has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission attacking the bran rates on 
shipments to Texas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico on tonnage originating in Kansas 
and Nebraska. 


WICHITA 


The first two weeks in December saw 
little change in the milling situation here, 
In reply to the question, “How is busi- 
ness?” millers invariably reply, “slow,” 
or “only fair.’ Neither is any activity 
displayed in the foreign market. Prices 
fluctuated somewhat, settling on Dec. 7 
to quotations on fancy short patent of 
$6.50@6.70, in car lots to jobbers, cotton 
98’s, Missouri River basis. Straight 
grade ranged $6.05@6.20. 

Feed prices showed a slight advance, 
as follows, in mixed cars, Missouri River, 
in 100’s: bran, $1.40; mill-run, $1.50; best 
gray shorts, $1.60@1.65. Demand is or- 
dinary. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Me 8-8 osc eas 64,620 35,259 54.5 
Previous week ..... 64,620 30,469 47 
MMP 280 . cc kunece 64,620 39,764 61 
Two years ago..... 62,820 28,763 44 
NOTES 


H. C. Veatch, of Buffalo, eastern rep- 
Tesentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Visited the home office here Dec. 1-3. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., is spending much of his time 
at the offices of the firm’s new Kansas 
City plant, which now bears the name 
of the Kansas City Mills Co. 

D. M. Jackman and W. F. McCullough, 
of the Kansas Milling Co., A. B. Ander- 
son, of the Red Star Milling Co., and 
C. B. Moore, Andrew Smith and U. L. 
Shelton, of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
attended the meeting of the Kansas Mill- 
ong at Hutchinson on Dee. 7. 

illing and grain men figure promi- 
wey in the new official pn of the 
nt Traffic Club for the coming year. 

t the annual election on Dec. 5; é G. 
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Moffitt, traffic manager of the Red Star 
Milling Co., was named vice president, 
W. W. Wallis, traffic manager of the 
Gorvin Feed & Grain Co., treasurer, and 
D. L. Mullen, traffic manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., was elected as a 
delegate to the semiannual corivention 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica in Cleveland, Dec. 13-14. 


OKLAHOMA 


A revival of buying in some of the 
heavy consuming centers of this terri- 
tory stimulated business materially dur- 
ing the first 10 days of December, in 
evidence of which some mills operated 
at capacity on night and day runs. For 
the most part purchases were made 
against run down stocks, where business 
was enlivened by the marketing of fall 
crops. Also there was an impetus in 
bakery buying in some of the larger 
cities. 

Generally speaking, country merchants 
of Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas re- 
quired little additional flour or feed. 
The approach of the inventory period at 
the first of the year also affected mer- 
chant buying. It requires about $1,000 
to finance a car of flour and feed, and 
this is about one fifth of the total of 
merchandise carried by the average mer- 
chant. 

Clears are in good demand for for- 
eign trade, although millers report that 
European and Latin American countries 
are asking fer a shade higher grade 
than clears, one that millers designate 
as export patent. 

Export of flour to both continental 
Europe and Latin American countries is 
more active, and some millers report a 
satisfactory business as to prices, finan- 
cial arrangements and deliveries. There 
are no reports of losses in Mexico. 
Practically no flour moved from Okla- 
homa into that country during the first 
10 days of December, and only a little 
moved from Texas. Scores of American 
mills have representatives in Mexico, 
sent there recently to lay the founda- 
tions for a business that should follow 
recognition next year, and many of 
these have been ordered home until after 
the present revolution subsides and the 
presidential election is over. 

Some members of the trade are yet 
considering the stocking of Canadian 
flour for winter and spring runs. The 
expense of inspection and the inability to 
blend Canadian wheat with Oklahoma 
wheat appear to be the chief objections 
to its use by Oklahoma mills. 

Estimates of the amount of 1923 wheat 
yet in Oklahoma are now running as 
high as 40 per cent of the reported a 
of 39,000,000 bus. One miller says he is 
unable to account for the movement of 
over 10,000,000 bus in addition to the ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 controlled by the 
wheat growers’ association. Sowing for 
the new crop was virtually completed by 
Dec. 1. Growing conditions are excel- 
lent. Heavy snows in the Texas pan- 
handle, amounting to 12 inches in some 
places, were of great benefit to wheat, 
but delayed pasturing, for in places 10 
inches of snow remained 10 days after 
the snowfall of Thanksgiving Day. 

Hard wheat patent flour sold at $6.20 
@6.40 and soft wheat patent at $6.40@ 
6.70. Lower grade scaled downward at 
about 40c per grade. Straight bran 
brought $1.45@1.50 per 100 lbs, mill-run 
bran $1.55@1.60, shorts, $1.75@1.80, corn 
chops $1.80@1.90, and corn meal, in 25- 
Ib bags, 60@65c. 


MILLFEED 


Corn millfeeds have largely regained a 
standing they lost during the early 
autumn, when prices almost forbade 
their purchase by feeders, and their as- 
cendancy comes at a time when cotton- 
seed feed prices are beyond the reach 
of many feeders. Oklahoma millers are 
buying corn at 25c bu less than it cost 
them on Nov. 15, No. 3 selling, delivered, 
in Oklahoma City, at 88c during the 
first week in December. Corn chops were 

ain quoted at $1.70@1.75 per 100 Ibs, 
whereas early in November the price was 
$2@2.05. Corn nieal prices were reduced 
to 58@62c for 25-lb bags. 

Exclusive feed millers reported a 
quickened demand early in December, 

se of the price declines and the first 
i rtant cold spell. At the same time 
there was an increased movement of 
stock hogs to Iowa and of cattle to west- 








ern Kansas for winter feeding. The de- 
mand for corn feeds had little effect on 
the movement of barley feeds, which this 
year were popularized over the South- 
west. 

The general feed movement was af- 
fected by the increased marketing of 
cotton in Oklahoma and Texas. Many 
dealers of these states had declined to 
lay in stocks because of the inability of 
feeders to buy. Cotton money has great- 
ly increased the buying power. ‘Reports 
from Texas say the state is more pros- 
perous than for many years. 

Very little feed is moving from Okla- 
homa into Arkansas and Louisiana, yet 
wholesalers are stocking for spring busi- 
ness in those states. A light demand 
always exists during the fall grazing 
season, and the heaviest call is usually 
during the crop making period. 


NOTES 


Amos Bartlett, Ravenna, Neb., re- 
cently succeeded W. W. Yale as head 
miller at the plant of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co. 

The city officials of Fort Worth have 
agreed to donate to the Fort Worth 
Elevator Co. a tract of land owned by 
the city, in case the company will agree 
to construct thereon a bag factory at a 
cost of $300,000 and that will give em- 
ployment to 200 men. The elevator com- 
pany is said to be considering the propo- 
sition. 

J. E. Ruth, president Oklahoma Mill 
Co., Kingfisher, Okla., and one of the 
pioneer millers of the state, recently 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. 
Guests present were Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Ruth and son and Mrs. C. T. Piper and 
son, of Montana. Mr. Ruth continues 
active in the milling business, leaving the 
general management, however, to his son. 

The Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has 3,000,000 bus wheat in stor- 
age at Dallas, Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, 
Houston, Galveston, Sherman and Plain- 
view, Texas, and Wichita, Kansas, ac- 
cording to Judge L. Gough, chairman of 
the executive board of the Texas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, who recently pre- 
sided over a meeting of the board at 
Amarillo, Texas. During the past 30 
days, he said, $150,000 have been paid 
to member growers in these two states. 

J. W. S. Bower, a well-known grain 
dealer and elevator owner of eastern 
Oklahoma, recently leased the plant of 
the Muskogee (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and, with Clarence Bower, his son, 
will continue to operate the mill and ele- 
vator. The plant was operated for a 
year by the Hardeman-King Co., of 
Oklahoma City, which declined to re- 
lease because of concentration of its 
business in Oklahoma City. J. S. Morris, 
general manager of the Muskogee busi- 
ness, was transferred to Oklahoma City. 


SALINA 


Flour sales for the seven days ending 
Dec. 6 are reported only fair, and ship- 
ping directions are coming in slowly. 
One of the larger Salina millers, who has 
succeeded in running his mill at full 
capacity for several months, says it is 
difficult to keep this up. He sees little 
prospect of improvement before Janu- 
ary, and no-brisk demand is expected 
before spring. Other mills are running 
below capacity. Prices are unchanged 
and steady, as follows, cotton 98’s, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $6.10@ 
6.30; 95 per cent, $5.70@5.80; straight 
grade, $5.60@5.70. 

Wheat is moving a little more freely, 
due to the slight rise in price and the 
good roads, 

Millfeed demand from the Southwest 
is strong, Texas and Oklahoma being in 
the market for large quantities. Quota- 
tions, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.30@1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.45; gray shorts, $1.60@1.62. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) flour mills 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
200 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Nov. 29-Dec. 6 ............ 20,650 45 
Previous week ............ 21,273 46 
Pf RST TUR 29,483 64 


Grain inspections at the Salina sta- 
tion of the state grain inspection depart- 
ment, for the seven days ending Dec. 6: 
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wheat, 155 cars; corn, 102; barley, 26; 
oats, 2; kafir, 2; milo, 1. 


KANSAS CORN SITUATION 


The corn situation in Kansas is still 
somewhat problematical, owing to the 
heavy moisture which makes it difficult 
to get it in condition for shipment. The 
present cool, dry weather has aided 
greatly in the curing process, and in 
many sections the moisture has receded 
to 17.5 per cent, which classes the corn 
as No. 3, and by the last of this month 
it is expected that there will be much 
that will grade 15.5, which will put it in 
class No. 2, or contract corn, deliver- 
able on contracts. 

Very little corn is available in western 
Kansas, it being mostly No. 4 and 5, 
which is not yet in much demand by the 
trade. 

There is a keen call for corn by feeders 
in the Southwest, but the supply has 
been inadequate. However, a continu- 
ance of the present favorable weather 
will likely bring a fairly heavy move- 
ment by Jan. 1. Farmers appear to be 
using the present fine weather for gath- 
ering the corn crop, and are in no hurry 
to rush it on the market. 


NOTES 

The John Hays Grain Co. has closed 
its offices here temporarily on account 
of the poor mill demand for wheat. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., has been elected 
president of the Salina Country Club. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., spent several 
days recently with friends at Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

J. H. Baldwin, head accountant for 
the H, D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a short vacation trip to Lin- 
coln, Neb., and Kansas City. 


OMAHA 

There has been some advance in the 
wholesale quotations on flour lately. 
Millers report that business has been 
moderately active. Complaint is made 
that mills are having to pay too high pre- 
miums for cash wheat. These premiums 
have been gradually increasing, due 
largely to light receipts and to the fact 
that the bulk of the arrivals has been of 
inferior quality. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

I . SPerrrre se 23,100 23,431 101 
Previous week ..... 23,100 22,083 95 
Wr WE vec xsceces 23,100 21,373 92 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,501 76 


WHEAT GRADES 


The following table, compiled by Harry 
R. Clark, chief inspector of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, shows the total num- 
ber of cars of wheat inspected in this 
market in November, 1923, and Novem- 
ber, 1922, and the number of cars falling 
into each of the various grades, with the 
percentages: 














—1923—_, 7——1922——, 

Grades— Cars ct Cars Pet. 
ae Pree 54 4.7 289 13.8 
Bee ieveussios 190 16.6 908 43.2 
SS aero 253 22.2 514 24.5 
mS vecesuse 184 16.1 112 5.3 
BIO. DB on scvcccs 200 17.6 68 3.2 
Sample ...... 259 22.8 210 10.0 
BOGS. 6k 200 1,140 100.0 2,101 100.0 


Inspections from July 16 to Nov. 30, 
1923, and the same period in 1922: 


—1923—_, ——1922——, 














Grades— Cars Pet. Cars Pct. 
ty Eh 8s cone 509 6.2 1,816 14.1 
Be BD cnscerecs 2,032 24.9 5,528 43.0 
BS Bs sccvscce 2,008 24.6 3,276 25.4 
eM, & wccccccs 1,209 14.8 1,132 8.9 
a eee 938 11.5 265 2.0 
Sample ...... 1,470 18.0 850 6.6 

Totals ...... 8,166 100.0 12,867 100.0 

NOTES 


E. E, Richardson, manager of the 
Omaha office of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
visited the home office recently. 

The average moisture content of the 
976 cars of corn inspected in this mar- 
ket in November was 19.5 per cent. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has moved its Omaha offices from 
the Wilkinson Building to the third floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange Building. 

A considerable number of Nebraska 
grain elevators which have been closed 
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for a year or two because of want of 
business, have been reopened to help 
handle the bumper corn crop raised in 
the state this year. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange radio 
station, WAAW, broadcasts market re- 
ports at 9:45, 10:45 and 11:45 a.m., and 
at 12:45, 1:15 and 8 p.m. Many opera- 
tors of country elevators in the Omaha 
territory are getting these reports daily. 

The movement of new corn to the 
Omaha market has not been heavy thus 
far this fall, but all signs point to a 
large increase in the movement in the 
near future. The current arrivals are 
grading higher than did those earlier in 
the season. 

An. Omaha correspondent closely con- 
nected with the cash grain and elevator 
interests here wired the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., Chicago, on Dec. 7: “I believe we 
are up against a radical change in gen- 
eral conditions, so far as the oats busi- 
ness in this territory is concerned, The 
government has been urging the farmers 
to feed their oats. I believe it has ac- 
complished its purpose, and that the 
farmers, in preference to marketing their 
oats at 30@35c bu, will grind them up 
and feed them to stock, and will sell 
their higher priced grain. This is the 
second year we have been unable to put 
in a stock of oats at Burlington, Iowa, 
or a big stock at the stations. Our total 
accumulations are only about 100,000 
bus. Our oats business on a storage 
basis at the stations and at Burlington is 


a thing of the past.” 
Leien Leste. 





COLORADO 


Flour demand has been quiet in this 
market for the past three weeks. Most 
of the mills are down to a part-time 
run, and are receiving just enough ship- 
ping directions to maintain a curtailed 
output. However, the better tone shown 
in the wheat market the week ending 
Dec. 8 has induced a little more friendly 
feeling toward flour on the part of buy- 
ers, and some new business has been 
closed for future shipment. 

It is the general opinion of the trade 
in this territory that no great activity 
will be seen until after Jan. 1 unless a 
very pronounced advance takes place in 
the price of wheat. The soft wheat situ- 
ation in the West has been showing a 
slightly easier tone, due to poor flour 
demand and a corresponding let-up in 
milling request for this wheat. ow- 
ever, western soft wheat is still high in 
relation to eastern: markets. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.30 
@5.40, self-rising flour $6.30@6.40, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 60-day shipment. 

Supplies of millfeed in Colorado are 
light, on account of the mills’ decreased 
output, and bran is moving at steady 
prices, most of the supply going to local 
dealers, with a few cars to the South- 
west. Bran is worth $30 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. White bran, 10c per 100 
Ibs more. 

NOTES 


James Moore, of the James A. Moore 
Grain Co., Sterling, Colo., visited in Den- 
ver recently. 

The Denver Grain Exchange handled 
more pinto beans in November than dur- 
ing the whole of 1922. 

Robert Lowe, of the Nebraska-Colo- 
rado Grain Co., Sidney, Neb., called on 
the grain trade in Denver the week end- 
ing Dec. 8. 





AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN TRADE 

Mexsourne, Vicror1a.—The American 
trade commissioner states that official 
figures which he has just received indi- 
cate that the increase of Australia’s ex- 
ports to the United States for this year 
will show to even greater advantage than 
the most optimistic observers had ex- 
pected. For the whole of 1922 the Unit- 
ed States purchased £7,156,000 of the 
commonwealth’s products, representing 
an increase of 56 per cent over 1921. 
For the first six months of 1923, Aus- 
tralia exported to America a total of 
£6,476,000. In other words, the Ameri- 
. can buyers during the six months, pur- 
chased nearly as much as they did in the 
preceding 12 months. 

Crartes J. Matruews. 
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MILLERS GETTING SENSIBLE 


Straws show which way the wind 
blows. This office has had more appli- 
cations from flour salesmen for jobs in 
the past two months than in the entire 
period of the previous two years, and 
among them are some men of g 
record and proven ability. It is an un- 
usual experience. For years it has been 
the other way around, many mills want- 
ing men, and the kind of men who can 
be recommended very hard to find. 

Hastily formed conclusions may be 
erroneous, but it rather looks as if the 
millers of the country were trimming 
their sails and, mixing one’s metaphors, 
were trying to cut their garment accord- 
ing to their cloth. They have evidently 
recognized at last the fundamental fact 
that there can be only so much flour 
consumed in the United States; that 
striving for full-time operation, through 
the allurement of price reductions, will 
not add one barrel to this amount and 
may result in unprofitable operation and 
losses. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the growing recognition of the 
impracticability of full-time operation 
for the majority of the mills. Perhaps 
the recent meeting at Chicago may not 
have been without influence in clarify- 
ing and establishing sentiment in this 
respect but, after all, that merely re- 
flected the conclusion already being en- 
forced and imposed by experience in 
each individual case. So no new discov- 
ery was made at this meeting beyond the 
generality of the experience. 

What is the result? First and fore- 
most, of course, the price situation is 
better. There is not the same wide ten- 
dency to price cutting. Costs are higher; 
millers know that they cannot get more 
business by cutting prices when it is 
not there to be had, so they figure ac- 
cordingly and insist upon a profit, know- 
ing if they cannot get it now it will be 
quite hopeless and impossible later, and 
that it cannot be created by magic. 

Now if they will only hold steady, and 
no one starts rocking the boat, they may 
discover that it is possible to make more 
money selling flour at a profit on half- 
time operation than by giving it away 
to reach full-time running. Have the 
millers got sense enough to realize this 
as a body, and to hold to it? 

The improved situation in regard to 
prices and operation, if not imaginary, 
has not come about through any collec- 
tive and combined action. Far from it. 
Millers have never shown any capacity 
and ability in that direction. The milling 
business is intensely individualistic. It 
has come about from individual initia- 
tive, in each case resulting from sad ex- 
perience on the other basis, however sin- 
gular it may seem that so many have 
reached the same conclusion and adopted 
the same solution and course at the same 
time. » 

Psychologically that is the bie the in- 
dustry and the trade moves. It seems 
to move in great psychical waves, which 
have frequently been commented upon. 
For example, everybody all over the 
country starts buying flour at the same 
time, almost overnight, and everybody 
stops buying at the same time. Every- 

y goes crazy or becomes sane at the 
same time. There seem to be a curious 
interrelation in psychical movements, as 
well as in physical and material. Per- 
haps the trade is about to witness a 
psychical movement toward greater san- 


ity in the operation of its plants and the 
merchandising of its product. 


MILLING REVIEW 


The usual holiday, or end of the year, 
dullness has begun to prevail, only this 
year it is not quite so pronounced in all 
quarters as formerly. Of course there 
is some complaint because orders are not 
coming so frequently and readily as a 
few weeks ago, and millers may nat- 
urally resent the transition from ex- 
treme activity to comparative quiet, but 
they have really no good ground for se- 
rious complaint. 

The half year about to close has been 
exceptionally to them so far as 
sales and production go, and, if they 
haven’t made any satisfactory profit, and 
haven’t shown the best judgment in han- 
dling the wheat end of their business, 
that is their own fault. It is not due 
to any defect in the milling business, but 
to faulty judgment, and the blame should 
be placed where it belongs. 

Some flour is being sold daily, both 
domestic and export; indeed, one of the 
Toledo millers reported an _ excellent 
week and will put his mill into full-time 
operation. Directions on past bookings 
have been a little slow in coming in, 
but some improvement has been noted 
recently. Nearly all the mills still have 
considerable flour to go out which was 
sold months ago, and they will en- 
ter the new year with a larger amount 
on their books probably than for a num- 
ber of years at this time. 

This will constitute an assured nucleus 
for future operation. Getting directions 
is a little different than making fresh 
sales, and they might feel quite uncom- 
fortable and have real cause to grumble 
if they had no bookings and could not 
make sales. 

The output at Toledo has been well 
maintained; one of the mills has been 
running full time, including Sundays, 
and another expects to resume full-time 
operation in the week of Dec. 9-15. The 
others are operating about half time or 
a little better. Very few outside mills 
are running full; in many cases this is 
because of the difficulty in making new 
sales, and directions on old ones are not 
coming in fast enough. However, soft 
wheat millers in this section have had a 
period of favorable operation. 

“Feed is sick,” is the way one miller 
puts it; it is hard to sell, and some 
millers are finding it extremely difficult 
to keep sold up, in spite of reduced prices 
and output. As far as soft wheat feeds 
are concerned it may be questioned 
whether any considerable accumulation 
exists anywhere. Prices have been high, 
compared with those in the same period 
in other years, and it may be doubted 
if the trade bought other than conserva- 
tively. Hence the present dullness and 
falling off in price may be only tem- 
porary. 

Had the year so far been a normal 
one in regard to prices, one might feel 
safe in predicting higher levels in the 
second half of the year; as it is, millers 
do not know what to expect, and there 
is a sharp difference of opinion on this 
subject. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.04@ 
1.05 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Dec. 7. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted at $5@5.30 
bbl, local“springs $6@6.50 and local hard 
winters $5.90, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $29@ 
$1 ton, mixed feed $29@30.50, and mid- 
dlings $29@30, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined capacity of 46,000 
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bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Ps e.g anienee 640d oa ne kee 33,700 7% 
Previous Week ......ccecee 33,900 74 
EY ME aah ws abs pe kenewud 34,500 72 
TO FOOe BMS: ov vie cenecces 19,500 40% 
Three years ago .......... 16,500 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at To ‘edo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output ofac- 

No. bbis- bbis ivity 

Dec. 2-8 ...... 19 121,866 78,465 64 
Previous week. 20 130,410 95,109 73 
VORP BD «ivess 18 118,200 71,159 60 
Two years ago. 25 157,860 73,053 46 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipm. nts 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 993,000 199,000 516,000 11,000 
Corn, bus.... 89,000 93,000 43,000 6,000 
Oats, bus.... 35,000 372,000 26,000 


PROTEIN IN OHIO WHEAT 


The protein in the wheat raised in 
Ohio this year is considerably higher 
than usual, according to reports which 
have been furnished from the Wooster 
Experiment Station covering the oun- 
ties specified. In determining this pro- 
tein content the factor 5.7 has been 
used, with the following results: 








County —_ 

Wayne Medina Pa: ding 

GIGRGIR 6 occeccs 10.40 11.92 10.59 
Trumbull ....... 11.18 12.08 11.60 
| PAA 10.85 eeee abuse 
Portage ........ 10.70 eae 11.28 
GOD 40s ccccrive 10.44 10.55 mene 
Average ...... 10.72 11.52 11.15 

NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is on the way to Califurnia, 
where his family is spending the w nter. 

There will be more boats loaded with 
wheat moored in the Toledo harbor for 
winter quarters this year than eve be- 
fore. 

Worley Bros. Co., Bainbridge, Ohio, 
report good progress on their new »lant 
to take the place of the one which 
burned some time ago. 

H. W. Robinson, formerly wit! the 
Union Elevator Co., Cleveland, Olio, is 
now with the Sherwin-Williams Co, 
paint manufacturers, Cleveland, as man- 
ager of the flaxseed and meal depart- 
ment. 

According to Frank H. Tanner. sec- 
retary of the Ohio Millers’ State \sso- 
ciation, Ohio millers were paying ‘5c@ 
$1.10 bu for wagon wheat at mill door. 
The total number reporting prices paid 
was 70, of which 33 were paying $'. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills who were in Toledo duriny the 
week ending Dec. 8 were A. D. Ander- 
son, Kansas Flour Mills Co., k insas 
City, J. E. Brock, Abilene (K:nsas) 
Flour Mills Co., and W. F. Steele, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

The ‘weather has been favorab!« for 
fall farm work, although there ha» been 
an abundance of rain. Wheat generally 
over the state is reported as in good 
condition and looking well; some ncon- 
firmed rumors of blight in Seneca Coun- 
ty, but no similar reports elsewhvre. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Millers complain of slack business in 
flour, though a lull is common «t this 
period of the year. Feed busiiess is 
fair, and prices are holding steady. Re 
cent weslinee, however, has been unfa- 
vorable for promoting activity. ‘’rices 
Dec. 8: soft winter wheat paten', %@ 
6.25; hard winter, $5.50@6.50; spring 
patent, $6@6.75; bran, $30.50@33; mid- 
dlings, $32.50@35; mixed feeds, $32.5 
@35 


Bids for car lots of grain at tc call 
of the Indianapolis Board of [rade 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Dec. 8: wheat, 
No. 2 red, $1.02@1.05, No. 2 hard 98c@ 
1.01%; corn, No. 2 white 70@731c, No 
3 white 651%4@67%6c, No. 2 yellow 71@ 
75e, No. 3 yellow 684%4@7lc, No. 2 mixed 
68@7lc, No. 3 mixed 66@68c; oats, No 
2 white 42@48c, No. 3 white 40@4’c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indiat 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,00 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks 
store in bushels, with comparisons fo 
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the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the week 


ended Dec. 8: 


Fiour Pet. of 

output activity 

Dec. 2-8 .cccceerereererece 10,740 54 

Previous WOOK cccccocrsces 8,281 41 

Your OO Ack eeeXeeeEks 9402 13,140 67 

Two YeaTS ABO --eeerereeee 8,060 40 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

Theat cccccesscesccsses 29,000 8,000 

a Peer ee, rh 360,000 193,000 

Oats ccocecssccceesecess 9,000 8,000 

RY€ ccceccccsececcscvece ee.” "apenas 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Dec 8, 1923.. 500,000 280,000 239,000 4,000 

D 9, 1922.. 425,000 255,000 236,000 és 

Dé 10, 1921.. 291,200 268,000 464,000 1,200 


NOTES 


The Riverside Feed Co., Marion, has 
filed a certificate of final dissolution. 

J. J. O'Neil, of Caughey & Jossman, 
grain buyers, Detroit, Mich., was a busi- 
ness visitor in Indianapolis recently. 

John Alexander McCallon, aged 53, 
for years in the financial department of 
Igicheart Bros., millers, Evansville, died 
recently following a surgical operation. 

the Hoosier Bread Co., Indianapolis, 


has been incorporated, with 1,000 shares 


of no par value, to manufacture and 
merchandise bread. Directors are C. M. 
Ma‘hews, Edward H. Huffer and E. 
Emory. 

Dr. Wilmer Christian, Jr., of Indian- 
apolis, a member of the board of gov- 
erncrs of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, was fatally injured Dec. 6, when 
the .utomobile he was driving was struck 
by « Pennsylvania passenger train at a 
strecl crossing in Newcastle. 


Curis O. ALBIon. 





EVANSVILLE 


An improvement is noted in the flour 
market during the week ending Dec. 8. 
Some of the millers still report a slug- 
gish tone, though all mills are working 
full time. Stocks are being piled up in 
anticipation of a better demand after 
the holidays, which it is said is usual. 
During the week one of the mills sold 
a large consignment for domestic con- 
sumption, and has now on hand some 
large export inquiries which are being 
considered. This is the first export in- 
quiry to come into the market for some 
weeks, owing largely to the fluctuating 
foreign exchange market in New York. 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, 98- 
lb sacks, carloads: best patent, $6.50@ 
7.50; firsts, $6.10; straights, $5.50@6; 
Kansas, $6.25@6.50; clears, in jutes, $4 
@4.75 for firsts, $3.50@4 for seconds. 

Millfeed continues dull and in poor 
demand. Stocks are piling up in mill- 
ers’ hands. Quotations, with the usual 
basing: bran, $30 ton; mixed feed, $30.50 
@31; shorts, $31@32. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Pre-holiday demand for flour from 
the Southeast continued fairly active 
during the week ending Dec. 8. While 
the volume in the aggregate is short of 
what it was at the corresponding time 
last year, the increase in sales is more 
noticeable on account of the dull demand 
that existed some weeks previously. 
Specifications on old contracts have been 
disappointing, resulting in decrease in 
Tunning time at the mills: Taken as a 
whole, the situation at the mills has been 
Satisfactory, and it is believed there will 
be an active renewal of demand about 
Jan, 10, notwithstanding a considerable 
volume of outstanding contracts. 

,_ Somewhat firmer prices have prevailed 
in the flour market, owing- to the ad- 
vancing tendency of wheat and weakness 
of millfeed. Prices, Dec. 8, were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $6.90@7.25; standard 
or regular patent, $5.90@6.50; straight 
i $5.45@5.75; first clears, $3.90@ 


Rehandlers report business irregular, 
with fair egate sales. Prices: spring 
Wheat first patent, 98-Ib cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $6.75@7.30; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $5.80@6.25. 

Millfeed is less active, with . prices 
about $1 lower. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


River points, $29@31 ton; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $33@35. 

Demand for corn meal continues quiet. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.10@2.15; 
unbolted, $2@2.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1.... 191,880 91,030 47.4 
Previous week ... 201,780 122,260 60.6 
SeOP GEO ossccave 168,780 88,513 52.4 


Two years ago... 198,090 
Three years ago.. 195,720 


93,265 47.0 
88,339 45.1 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 1 Dec. 8 
WU, TD onc cccacccces 58,700 59,700 
WE Do scbcceececes 362,000 406,000 
SO ere 96,000 102,000 
Gs Kec ccacccceces 345,000 339,500 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
during the week ending Dec. 8, 110 cars. 


About 60 Nashville shippers and rail- 
way transportation officials have or- 
ganized the Traffic Club of Nashville, de- 
signed to secure co-operation in ship- 
ping matters. R. D. Herbert is presi- 
dent, and Earl Roach secretary. 


According to reports to the Tennessee 
department of agriculture the newly 
sown crop of wheat in the state is get- 
ting a good start. Weather conditions 
have been fine, and all reports indicate 
excellent stands. It is thought the acre- 
age is about 40 per cent less than last 
year. 

JouHn Lerrrr. 


PITTSBURGH 


For the week ending Dec. 8 the flour 
market was rather sluggish, and ship- 
ping directions were disappointing. 
Weather conditions were a decisive fac- 
tor in making the market dull. Prices 
covered a wide range, and some of the 
mills were willing to sell at inside fig- 
ures in order to secure business for quick 
shipment. 

Local jobbers and bakers are reported 
to have sufficient supplies for current 
needs, and are not showing any desire 
to anticipate their future requirements. 
Quotations: spring wheat $6.10@6.75 bbl 
and hard winter $5.75@6.75, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25@4.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
—— Rye flour unchanged; demand 
slack. 

Millfeed prices are lower, and demand 
light. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$80@31 ton; flour middlings, $31.50@ 
32.50; red dog, $34@35; spring wheat 
bran, $27@28; winter wheat bran, $26.50 
@27.50; linseed meal, $54@55; cotton- 
seed meal, 41 per cent protein, $80; dairy 
feed, 20 per cent protein $44, 22@24 per 
cent $54,—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


TOAST CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDS 


The Pittsburgh toast committee has 
received most encouraging reports from 
the several units interested in the “Eat 
More Toast” campaign that was launched 
here Dec. 3, the bakers receiving the cor- 
dial support of the various allied food 
industries. Several of the downtown 
electrical supply companies had their 
show windows filled with toasters, each 
filled with toast. The Pittsburgh toast 
committee, of which S. S. Watters, of 
the Liberty Baking Co., is chairman, will 
meet at the Congress of Women’s Clubs, 
408 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, on Dec. 
13, at 12:15 p.m. Luncheon will precede 
the meeting. Reports from the various 
industries eng in promoting the 
toast campaign will be made. 


NOTES 


The H. H. Lysinger flour mill and 
feed warehouse at Bedford, Pa., is being 
remodeled and enlarged. 

The late G. F. Comegys, Pittsbur, 
representative of the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., left an estate val- 
ued at $24,000. The widow is the sole 
beneficiary. 


David R. Kleffman, for many years - 


engaged in the grocery and flour busi- 
ness in Altoona, Pa., died at the Al- 


toona Hospital, after a long illness, on 
Dec. 3. He was 74 years of age. 
C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 


Some fair-sized bookings of winter 
wheat patents have been reported for 
future delivery. Jobbers, especially in 
the Carolinas, are selling freely, as the 
active markets for cotton, -tobacco and 
peanuts have given a stimulus to trade 
in all lines. For the first time since the 
war the agricultural sections in this lo- 
cality are “on their feet,” and trade in 
and around Norfolk is getting the bene- 
fit of it. 

Mills have held prices firm in spite of 
changes on the board, as they are unable 
to obtain good milling wheat at lower 
prices, while the decline in feed seems 
to be general, automatically increasing 
flour costs. Kansas mills quote fancy 
short patents $6.75@6.90 and bakers and 
standard patents at $6.40@6.60; north- 
western springs are held at $6.75@7.15 
and bakers at $6.35@6.50; Canadian pat- 
ents bring $0.65@6.75,—all in cotton 
98’s, with 20c differential for jute; win- 
ter wheat fancy patents are quoted at 
$5.70@5.90, standards at $5.40@5.50 and 
Virginia straights at $4.90@5. 

Feed is in fair demand, despite the de- 
cline in the market. Brokers, generally, 
report fair business, both locally and in 
the territory they serve to the south. 
Standard bran is quoted at $32@33 ton, 
standard middlings $82@33.50, flour mid- 
dlings $86@38, and red dog $40@41. 


NOTES 


Thirteen ships have been scheduled to 
load grain at the municipal elevator at 
Norfolk during December, while the ele- 
vator at Newport News has even a larg- 
er business in sight for the next six 
weeks. The movement of grain through 
this port already shows indications of 
breaking all previous records. 

Chain store competition in flour, bread 
and other bakery products has reached 
such a point that profits are in jeopardy, 
and the independent baker is compelled 
to depend almost exclusively on special 
quality or on other individual elements 
for his business. The competition has 
been heightened by the D. Pender Gro- 
cery Co.’s 85 chain stores, which are sell- 
ing 5c bread from the company’s new 
baleey. Other grocery stores, outside of 
the chains, are retailing bread all the 
way from 6c to 8c a loaf. Such com- 
petitive methods are forcing bakers to 
experiment with cheaper flours. 

JoserH A. Leste. 


ATLANTA 


Retail flour trade is fairly good, but 
few orders are being booked ahead. 
Jobbers are cautious about stocking up 
at this time. 

Wheat millfeed trade is dull. Moder- 
ate stocks are on hand and demand is 
light. Few large dealers have heavy 
stocks, and the smaller ones keep sup- 
plies about even with demand. 

Hominy feed trade is light, but prices 
are about steady. Feeders are pushing 
stock into the market. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady and 
practically unchanged. Mill stocks in- 
creased during the grinding season, but 
seed is getting scarce at mills. 

Cottonseed hulls are in good demand, 
and stocks are only moderate. The sup- 
ply is limited to a small production for 
the season. 

Hay receipts are very light, and de- 
mand is good for the better grades. 
Stocks are light and mostly move with- 
out unloading to warehouses. Prices 
are strong to some higher. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


MOBILE 

The flour trade in Mobile is stationary, 
and the tone of the market, while slight- 
ly weaker than in the previous week, is 
fairly strong. Dealers qeneenty report 
average sales, but no large lots have 
been disposed of. The tendency on the 
part of local retailers to run stocks 
down toward the end of the year so as 
not to carry too large an inventory is 
more or less responsible for the slight 
falling off in sales. 

Prices are not changed, and the fol- 
lowing quotations are in effect, in 98's, 
from mills, car lots, f.o.b., Mobile: hard 
winter Kansas wheat bakers flour, $5.80 
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@6 bbl; soft winter, best patent $6.50 
@7.25, straight $6@6.75, low grade $5.75 
@6.50; Lewy wheat, short patent $5.75 
@6, straight $6.90@7.25. 

The millfeed market has been rather 
strong, and has shown a slight advance, 
due to the falling off in flour sales. 
Bran is quoted at $81.50 ton, and gray 
shorts $35.50, car lot quantities, f.o.b., 
Mobile. Corn is quoted at 88@90c bu, 
car lots, f.o.b., Mobile, for No. 3 yellow. 





JAPANESE MILLING COMBINATION 

The Japanese press has recently pub- 
lished considerable material about the 
union of flour mill companies in Japan, 
embodying six of the largest companies, 
with a combined daily producing capac- 
ity of 18,980 bbls. The total capacity 
of all flour mills in Japan is given as 
23,000 bbls. It is proposed to embody 
in this union also the 15 smaller com- 
panies in a national federation, accord- 
ing to reports to the Department of 
Commerce. 

At present wheat is included in the 
emergency duty free list, effective until 
March 31, 1924. Flour is not included 
in this list, and there are no indications 
that it will be so treated. Flour mills, 
however, are making strenuous efforts 
to have wheat placed on. the permanent 
free list. It is stated that Japan’s pres- 
ent requirements of imported wheat are 
17,000,000 bus a year. 

It is estimated that half of Japan’s 
flour production is consumed in the 
manufacture of vermicelli. In connec- 
tion with the above, it must also be 
borne in mind that there are still in op- 
eration in Japan many of the old type 
water mills, the combined capacity of 
which is considerable—about two fifths 
of the entire production. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 

r——000’s omitted———_,, Per ct. 





1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
October ...... 2,092 ,239 61 
September .... 1,568 15,408 31 
August ....... 1,273 14,198 29 
SUE suweseces 88 8,843 31 
TUMO coccccece 806 9,252 28 
APPT 983 9,973 31 
APTI] wccccese 1,167 4,943 62 
March ....... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 6,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,600 9,676 41 
November .... 1,656 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,610 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 26,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
TUlyY cc cccesees 921 14,953 22 
TUNE .cceeweee 932 14,006 23 
MAY ccccccece 1,089 9,366 34 
APPEL wcccceee 1,198 4,857 63 
March ....... 1,495 7,646 47 
February ..... 1,203 6,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,567 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
TUF cccccecece 1,238 24,842 19 
TUMO .cnccecee 1,546 25,235 22 
MAY cecccceee 1,266 26,032 18 
ABET occcccses 1,691 17,641 29 
March .......- 1,370 14,699 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,346 21 
By fiscal years— 
1922-23........ 4,883 154,951 30 
1921-22........ 16,797 208,321 26 
2990-82... cece 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-19........ 24,190 178,688 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
2926-27......... 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 16,521 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16,183 259,643 22 
1913-14........ 11,821 92,394 37 
ot) eee 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-12........ 11,006 30,160 62 
iS) eee 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,621 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 16,585 76,569 48 

By calendar years— 

WDBSF..cccccece 2,743 89,435 39 
SSA 16,025 164,692 29 
: : eee 16,801 280,068 20 
eee 19,854 218,280 29 
148,086 46 

111,177 47 

106,196 37 

154,060 30 

206,830 26 

173,862 26 

99.609 36 

61,655 44 

° 32,669 66 

24,267 61 

1908... cccccece 9,688 48,490 47 
1908... ccrccces 13,013 92,780 39 
1907. wccccccscs 15,277 91,384 43 


*Ten months. 
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MILLING METHODS 


An article appeared recently in the 
Miller, of London, on “American versus 
British Milling Methods.” It was stated 
that there was unquestionably no com- 
parison between methods of preparing 
grain and preliminary operations pre- 
ceding actual milling as practiced in this 
country and America. The reason for 
the article, apparently, was a question 
in an American milling journal as to 
whether it was better to mix the various 
kinds of wheat before milling, or to mill 
each sort separately and blend the re- 
sultant flours. A majority favored sep- 
arate milling, to be followed by blending, 
the reason given being the difficulty of 
bringing the various kinds of wheat into 
a uniform condition for milling. 

English millers, grinding, as they do, 
wheats from all parts of the world, with 
their wide variety of texture, hardness, 
and cleanliness, have undoubtedly, 
through the efforts of the milling en- 
gineers, attained a degree of skill in 
bringing these numberless descriptions 
of wheat to a uniform millable condi- 
tion which must be hard to improve up- 
on. Egyptian, Indian, Persian, Plates, 
American, Canadian, and English wheats 
are all washed, dried, blended and con- 
ditioned, and the flour so made forms 
practically 90 per cent of the consump- 
tion in this country. 

The last paragraph of the article re- 
ferred to is worth considering by Ameri- 
can and Canadian millers, and also by 
mill engineers. It reads as follows: “It 
might be argued that the wheats used in 
American mills are so clean that they do 
not require washing and conditioning 
after the English fashion. Well, it may 
be sufficient to say that British millers 
find it necessary to wash all their wheat, 
including American and Canadian, and 
they are satisfied that the trouble and 
expense of the process pays them, or 
they would not do it. It may be right or 
wrong, viewed from the American stand- 
point, but there is no question that it 
adds refinement to the milling process, 
and purity, otherwise unobtainable, to 
the resulting flour, and constitutes the 
one, and almost the only one, great pro- 
gressive step which separates the present 
from the earlier methods of making 
flour by the roller process. 

“We may, it is true, be misjudging 
American milling methods in this re- 
spect, and they may be as fully advanced 
and perfectly equipped as we are, but 
we can find no evidence of it, and base 
our remarks upon the correspondence 
which, as above mentioned, is going on 
in an American journal, in which, by the 
way, we find no mention of washing, and 
in which there is a decidedly pronounced 
opinion that hard and soft wheats can- 
not be evenly tempered and successfully 
milled together. 

“We do not wish to make invidious 
comparisons, but our American friends, 
we think, might be grateful for the in- 
formation that it is not only possible to 
do this, but that it is regularly being 
doné in this country with every measure 
of success. We do not bother ourselves 
about such trivialities as ash content in 
this country, but we do like to feel that 





our flour is hygienically pure, and free 
from any earthy content, and it is only 
natural that we should be somewhat 
proud of our achievements.” 


FLOUR POSITION 

The exchange factor has been a great 
handicap to business during the seven 
days ending Nov. 21. Owing to increased 
steadiness, there was considerable trade 
passing, with increased uncertainty as to 
the future, due to violent fluctuations, and 
business was exceedingly dull at the close 
of this period. Earlier it had been re- 
ported on the Shipping Exchange that 
inquiry from North American grain ship- 
pers for freight had been brought to a 
standstill, so far as Mediterranean desti- 
nations were concerned, the difficulty of 
establishing credits being insurmount- 
able, and for the time being, at least, 
demand from the north Pacific is at- 
tracting the attention of owners. 

On Nov. 21 there were rumors of big 
shipments from Russia, and if they 
prove to be correct, then it may not be 
credits that have held up the chartering 
for North American grain shippers but 
the fact that there is another Roland in 
the field with wheat, viz., Russia, which 
has not been a shipper for nearly 10 
years. 

Sterling exchange, after touching new 
low levels, has firmed up again, and there 
is but little change from the previous 
week’s prices. 

In the absence of trade general con- 
versation seems to turn to politics, with 
the advantages of free trade or tariffs 
for the future of this country as the 
principal theme. Many people’s ideas on 
these subjects are governed by the man- 
ner in which their particular trade may 
be affected by any change in the present 
duties. The fact that flour has been 
definitely ruled out by the present pre- 
mier, who is asking the country for a 
mandate to introduce a protective tariff 
for the benefit of certain industries, en- 
ables listeners to hear a fairly unpreju- 
diced view as to the benefit, or otherwise, 
which will accrue if the mandate is given. 

In many quarters the feeling is against 
tariffs of any kind, and the result of 
the elections on Dec. 6 is eagerly await- 
ed. The Labor party’s programme, 
which includes a levy upon capital, is a 
matter that both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives are united in feeling would be a 
very serious national matter, and it is 
hard to realize where the value of sterl- 
ing, when compared with the dollar, 
would go to under such conditions, 

There is no inclination to make pur- 
chases either forward or for near at 
hand parcels. The latter have quite lost 
their premium, good export Canadian 
patents changing hands at 33s 64d, c.i.f., 
in boats named, with still more to be 
sold. Top Canadian patents have also 
been offered ex-store at equal to 35s 6d, 
net, c.i.f. Mill offers are a little easier, 
with top Canadian patents at 37@38s, 
c.if., and Canadian export patents at 
34s@34s 6d, c.i.f., both for December 
seaboard, without any business being re- 
ported. Arrivals have been large, and it 
is understood that some of them are go- 
ing into store. Minneapolis low grade is 
offered at 25s 6d, c.i.f., which is 3d low- 
er on the week; Canadian is quoted at 
26s. 

Australian flour is inclined to harden, 
due principally, it is understood, to the 
advance asked for ali-English flour. It 
is reported that millers are asking 32s 
6d for shipment, and although this price 
has not been realized in London, busi- 
ness has been done to Scotland at that 
figure. On passage, 31s 6d is now asked, 
owing to an improved demand on spot. 

The nominal official quotation for Lon- 
don made straight run has been advanced 





to 38s, delivered, but this figure would 
be cut at least 2s 6d per sack to good 
buyers, so that if the official price is 
taken as being equal to 34s, net, c.i.f., we 
get an actual selling price of about 31s 
6d, c.if., and it is against this that the 
importing flour trade has to compete. 
It is not doing so very successfully at 
present, for the flour which is being de- 
livered to the bakers by home millers 
today will make a loaf by itself, al- 
though the bread fails to give satisfac- 
tion. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been in excess 
of demand. The quantities, in sacks of 
280 lbs each, are: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 4,900; Canada, Atlantic, 
28,401; Australia, 1,600. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Nov. 23, 1923, in 140-lb 
bags: 

From Boston per ss. Scythian— 


Holt Co. No. 1.. 6500 Onyx .......... 500 
TT tc0eneeeeve 1,500 Eldean ........ 500 


From Montreal per ss. Canadian Planter— 


Purity ..ccscoce 80 Golden Lion ... 1,000 
Patrician ...... 125 Three Stars ... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Maryland— 
Arlington ...... 2,000 Dakota Wigwam 6500 
From Baltimore per ss. Quaker City— 
We BMArE ccccccccvccsccevveccsesevecss 1,900 
From New Orleans per ss, Mosella— 
| 2 |. SPOT eTErrrre er tee eek 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Five Lilies ..... 940 Golden Cloud .. 4,171 
Patricia ....... 1,000 Mark Lane .... 1,000 
Diamond ...... 1,000 Warrior ....... 200 
Gretna ......0. 437 
From New York per ss. Vennonia— 
Glenora ....... 3,000 Gold Finder ... 1,000 
Hall Mark ..... 500 Cupwinner .... 1,000 
Nelson ........ 1,500 Fairy Queen ... 500 
URED. cevencees 500 Golden Cloud... 1,039 
GREENS cccvccces 2,000 Othmar........ 112 
Threadgold .... 6500 Victory ....... 1,529 
BIBIOR 20s cececee 500 Grand Empire.. 55 
Wilsuitu ....... 255 Three Stars ... 500 
Masterful ...... 200 Kingmaker .... 500 
Gretna ........ 50 
From Montreal per ss. Ansonia— 
Royal Househ’ld 5600 Regal.......... 600 
Famous ....... 1,000 Morning Glory.. 400 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Warrior ....... 2,000 
National ....... 1,000 Golden Cloud .. 378 
Daily Bread ... 3,000 Topmast ...... 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Vellavia— 
Argosy ........ 1,000 Gold Medal .... 2,501 
Palermo .......- 500 
From Montreal per ss. Brandt County— 
Pride of Canadai,500 Brilliant ....... 250 
Canadian Ele- Noxall ....cee- 495 
gance ....... 997 Stupendous .... 500 
Grand Empire.. 4,500 Cupwinner..... 497 
From New York per ss. Virgilia— 
HRUFOM .cccccee 3,000 APBOST 2 cccccce 450 
Gold Medal .... 1,500 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been quite a fair trade in 
wheat. Although prices for arrived 
parcels have moved in buyers’ favor, 
more distant ones have gone against 
them slightly. No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
arrived, sold at 45s, and the same price 
was accepted for passage parcels; Oc- 
tober-November sold at 44s 7144d@44s 
9d; November-December sold up to 44s 
444d, and December-January at 44s 3d. 
Rosafe, 6244-lb, January-February (new 
crop), was offered at 42s 9d, with Feb- 
ruary-March at 6d less. Australian for 
December offers at 45s 9d, with January- 
February 3d less. Cargoes of choice 
white karachi were offered at 45s, c.i.f., 
for December loading. 


MILL OFFALS 


There has been a better demand for 
these goods, and prices have advanced 
for bran, which cannot now be purchased 
at under £6 15s, ex-mill, but middlings 
are unchanged at £8. Plate pollards are 
dearer, with afloat parcels at £6 2s 6d, 





cif. Fancy Plate middlings are un- 
changed at £8 7s 6d, c.i-f. 
OATMEAL 
The call for oatmeal is reported quite 
good on the spot, as buyers, having held 
off for lower prices, have been cought 


with short stocks, and as much as £17 
5s has been paid on the spot for -Ameri- 
can rolled oats. Aberdeen rolled oats 
are offered at £19, and meal at £17 


10s, both ex-store. Midlothian is heid for 
£21, ex-store. The forward price for 
rolled oats from America and C:nada 
is reported to be 39s, c.i.f., and oatmeal 
Is less. 


GLASGOW FIRM’S NEW PARTNERS 


Announcement was recently made of 
the retirement of M. D. Kerr, owing to 
ill health, from the firm of W. H. ltuth- 
erfurd & Co., Glasgow. Notice has now 
been received from Mr. Rutherfurd that 
he has admitted into partnership with 
himself D. D. P. Howie, John Honey- 
man and John Simpson, who have all 
been associated with him in the conduct 
of the business for some time. The busi- 
ness will be carried on as hitherto under 
the name of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co, 
at 70 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 


LONDON FIRM’S NEW OFFICES 


Stannard, Collins & Co., flour import- 
ers, London, have removed their offices 
from 37 Mark Lane to the Cory Build- 
ing, Fenchurch Street. This building 
occupies the site of Ironmongers’ Hall, 
the headquarters of one of the old city 
guilds, which was badly damaged by a 
bomb during the second daylight air raid 
on the City of London by the Germans 
in 1917. 

The Ironmongers decided not to re- 
pair the damage, but sold the property 
to Cory Bros. & Co., colliery owners and 


coal exporters, who have erected in 
place of the old buildings a most hand- 
some modern office building, part of 


which they occupy themselves, renting 
out the remainder. Stannard, Collins & 
Co. therefore have one of the most up- 
to-date suites of offices in the City of 


London, and at the same time are only 
a few minutes’ walk from the Corn Ex- 
change, the new building being at the 
top of Mark Lane. 
LIVERPOOL 
Trading in wheat remains slow, and 


offers have been more liberal, but this 
has been counterbalanced by the A:meri- 
can exchange continuing to move to this 
country’s detriment, and offers of wheat 
remain steady, with an upward tendency. 
Prices are 9d per qr higher, with .\mer!- 
can about unchanged. Argentine ))rices 
for old crop are Is per qr higher. Liv- 
erpool graded wheat futures have been 
fairly active for March and May ‘eliv- 
ery; December has been quiet, but very 
firm. Prices are about as follows: De- 
cember delivery 9s %d, March 8s 9%d, 
and May 8s 75d. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


The imported flour trade is almost 
negligible, and news here is very pessl 
mistic with regard to the outlook, al- 
though Liverpool millers are askiny 39s; 
ex-store, for their bakers flour. The 
best bid obtainable for a parcel of Manl- 
toba export patent, arrived, was 31s, ¢X- 
quay. Many of the largest bakers seem 
to have got out of the habit of using im 
ported flour at all, and all rely wholly 
upon the English milled product. At the 
moment the fall in exchange is very 
much against importers, and the unset- 
tlement caused by the general election 2 
having an influence. Manitoba expo? 


patents for December shipment are quot- 
ed at 34s, with the higher grades 3s pet 
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sack more. Quite a fair inquiry has 

revailed for American soft winter pat- 
ents at 34@35s, c.i.f., for last half De- 
cember. Few care to buy first half De- 
cember, as the stuff may arrive during 
the Christmas holidays. Australian pat- 
ents on passage are offered at 32s, ei.f., 
with 30s 6d bid. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers report a rather better 
trade, and have advanced their price Is 
per sack, perhaps owing to the fact that 
they have very little competition from 
importers. 

LOW GRADES 


American second clears remain quite 
out of line at 25s 6d, c.i.f., for December 
seaboard, and Plate flour is also getting 
rather dear; £9 2s 6d has been bid and 
refused for December seaboard, shippers 
now asking £9 7s 6d. 


FEED 


The market for feedingstuffs has been 
steadily advancing, and American linseed 
cakes on spot are now about £1 per ton 
higher than 10 days ago, £11 17s 6d be- 
ing quoted, f.o.r. For shipment also 
they are much firmer, and £11 10s, c.i.f., 
is reported to have been bid for Janu- 
ary shipment. English cakes are like- 
wise advancing. Cottonseed meal is not 
quoted for shipment, and on spot can- 
not be bought under about £12 10s for 
43 per cent; for 50 per cent, holders 
are wanting about £13 15s@£14. 


SCOTLAND 


There has been a further aggravation 
of the exchange position. The heavy fall 
in exchange has put a good deal onto 
the price of goods. This loss in exchange 
altogether amounts to about 3s 6d per 
qr on wheat and about 3s per sack on 
flour. This, of course, makes dealing in 
either wheat or flour a dangerous pro- 
ceeding. There will not be much busi- 
ness done by buyers until the exchange 
improves. Sellers, naturally, are trying 
to include in the prices for wheat and 
flour the whole of what is represented 
in exchange. Millers have had to advance 
their prices considerably. The Scottish 
millers’ rates have been raised 6d, to 
32@36s per sack. 


FLOUR VALUES 


The current prices for flour on the 
Glasgow market, on the c.i.f. basis, are 
as follows: imported Manitobas 34s per 
sack, and for shipment 34s 6d@35s 6d; 
imported winters, 38s 6d; Canadian win- 
ters, at 35s; Pacifics, about 32s, Kansas 
flours, which have not been in the run- 
ning in this market this season, are mov- 
ing still further out of line. 

Home millers are still enjoying the 
bulk of the business that is passing, but 
the importers’ share has improved of 
late, though sales are mainly from old 
purchases. Australian flour at 32s has 
been in the best demand of all. There is 
no disconcerting exchange factor in the 
case of Australia to hamper dealings. 


THE TARIFF DANGERS 

The political situation is also a dis- 
turbing factor. The prime minister’s 
statement that when he spoke of exclud- 
ing wheat from any proposals for im- 
port duties he meant to include flour has 
helped to clear the air. Some importers 
are not yet fully assured. They are 
convinced that the Australian premier 
extracted a promise that flour would be 
taxed, and Fn know that if our prime 
minister intends to adhere to his pledge 
that flour is not to be touched, the Aus- 
tralian premier will be more than disap- 
pointed. The Flour Importers’ Asso- 
ciation believes that it became vigilant 
regarding this question just in time to 
prevent a mischievous and dangerous 
experiment. 

The fact that the prime minister has 
been disclosing his tariff policy piece- 
meal has not tended to give a feeling of 
Security. If he knew his own intentions 
it is believed that he would have placed 
all his cards on the table before he began 
the appeal to the country which is now 
iN progress. 


IRELAND 
Trade, on the whole, has been quiet. 
Not only has there been very little buy- 
ing, but bakers complain that the de- 
mand for bread is poor for the time of 
the year, and that consumption is down 
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10@15 per cent. It is not easy to ac- 
count for this decline, as the weather 
has been very cold and in favor of heavy 
sales. The solution put forward is that 
unemployment and a consequent scarcity 
of money, and cheap potatoes, are prob- 
ably the reason. No doubt this is hav- 
ing a sentimental effect on bakers and 
consumers generally, as when the de- 
mand is good, merchants and consumers 
are more inclined to buy flour ahead. 

At Christmas time, however, bakers 
and confectioners are expecting demand 
to improve, and are making preparations 
for that event. Importers and millers 
are making every effort to sell flour, 
knowing that in about three weeks bak- 
ers will not be approachable until after 
the holidays. 

Reports from Dublin, Cork, and the 
south of Ireland are much brighter than 
for a long time. The trade is on a fair 
way to recovery, and bakers are looking 
forward to better times. There were no 
shipments of flour to Dublin for the 
week ending Nov. 10, against 12,000 
sacks the previous week, but there were 
arrivals of nearly 10,000 sacks, making 
the total since Aug. 7 almost 70,000 sacks 
of foreign flour. 

There have been no shipments of for- 
eign flour to Belfast for two weeks, 
neither have there been any arrivals. 
The total received since Aug. 7 remains 
at 36,000 280-lb sacks, and as the Fan- 
nethead has been detained in Dublin and 
the expected arrival of old flour has not 
come along, Belfast and the north of 
Ireland are practically cleaned out of 
foreign flour except for a few lots of 
soft winters. 

It is necessary to go back many years 
(leaving out the control period of the 
war) to find the time when foreign flour 
was in such short supply in the north 
of Ireland. Nevertheless, buyers are act- 
ing very cautiously, and it is question- 
able whether any purchases have been 
made much beyond December. No doubt 
the drop of 6d per sack in Liverpool 
during the past 10 days has had a ten- 
dency to stop all buying. In Dublin 
and the south, however, shipments have 
been heavier, and stocks of flour are fair. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Prices have not shown much change, 
cables being few and far between, and 
anything offering being mostly for ex- 
tended shipment. Top grade short pat- 
ents have been quoted at 37s 6d@38s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, 
for early January seaboard, and export 
patent grade at 33s 6d and 34s 6d, re- 
spectively, Belfast and Dublin, for end 
of December or early January. Con- 
sumers, however, refuse to entertain any 
business at the present time, even in the 
very finest grades. 

There is a feeling that prices will de- 
cline, and that the weight of the Cana- 
dian spring wheat crop will eventually 
make itself felt in lower prices for 
spring wheat flour. Manitoba straights 
have not been offered freely, and it 
is evident that other markets have been 
found for this grade of flour at more 
money. Offers of Minneapolis flour have 
been practically confined to one or two 
particular brands at around 35s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and 36s, Dublin. Owing 
to most of the flour on passage being 
sold, there is nothing available for ship- 
ment until latter half of December. 

Australian flours are weaker in price 
and, notwithstanding the small stocks, 
it has been possible to buy them on spot 
at 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35s, Dub- 
lin. Kansas flours are still above this 
market, though there has been some at- 
tempt to get into line this week, Ameri- 
can soft winter patents are no nearer 
business, cables still indicating 35s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, which 
prices are unworkable in the Irish mar- 
ket. 

Home millers have secured the lion’s 
share of the business recently, and have 
buyers of spot flours pretty well booked 
up into the new year. Such demands as 
they are unable to supply for prompt 
delivery are speedily met by English mill- 
ers, who are pishing flour very keenly 
in Ireland, and would accept about 34s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast and Dub- 
lin. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market has been more 
animated. Although there is not actual- 
ly much change in price, the tendency 


is slightly weaker for foreign and firmer 
for home. Best home made rolled oats 
are quoted at 45s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, and against this there 
are sales of well-known American marks 
on spot and passage at 40s, net, c.if., 
Belfast, and 41s, Dublin. There have 
been lower quotations in the market than 
this, and for December-January-Febru- 
ary shipment some business has been 
done at 38s@38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Canadian flake is completely out of the 
running. Attempts have been made to 
do business, but the figures quoted put 
them a full shilling out of competition 
with American millers. Spot prices for 
the cheaper sorts are on the basis of 
41s, and for passage and end of Novem- 
ber shipment about 40s. The general 
tone of the oatmeal market is much im- 
proved. 

FEED 


Mill offals have maintained their firm 
position, colder weather having counter- 
acted the increase in the output of home 
made. Stocks are small, demand good, 
and mills fully able to maintain the 
present quotations. Broad white bran 
is available in small quantities, and is 
fetching the extreme figure of £11 per 
ton. This is mostly of English make, 
Irish millers not troubling with this va- 
riety, as they find it more profitable to 
sell the medium type, for which they can 
get about £10 per ton, delivered, there 
being a steady demand. Small red sorts 
are available at £8 per ton, f.or., 
either Belfast or Dublin. 

It is reported that country millers are 
able to get fully 10s per ton more, and 
find the demand quite good. Pollards 
are very firm, at last week’s quotations. 
Feeding flour is scarce and commanding 
£11 per ton, delivered. Home millers 
are getting for common pollards about 
£9@10 per ton all over Ireland. 

There is a good market for feeding- 
stuffs. Oats have advanced in price, and 
are 10@15s per ton dearer on the week, 
which has reflected on other classes of 
feed. Indian meal for cattle feeding 
advanced to £9 15s per ton, delivered, 
Belfast, and £10, Dublin, and flaked 
corn to £12 per ton, with a good demand. 

Decorticated cottonseed meal is in 
short supply on spot. Millers and mer- 
chants have been buying in Liverpool, 
pending the arrival of some shipment 
lots, the price being about £13 per ton, 
ex-quay, Belfast and Dublin. Cake prin- 
cipally of home manufacture has ad- 
vanced in price, and the latest quota- 
tions are fully £14 per ton, ex-mill, Bel- 
fast. Linseed cakes are much firmer. 
The cheap offers of a fortnight ago have 
all disappeared, and it is difficult to get 
tenders at less than £11@£11 lds, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 


HOLLAND 

The market has been ruled by a feel- 
ing of great uneasiness, caused partly by 
political .events and partly by economic 
conditions. As regards the former, 
events across the border, in Germany, 
have caused an almost complete stand- 
still in exports of flour and other mill 
products to that country. Private enter- 
prise in that direction is stifled by the 
uncertainty as to how goods will fare 
when they -reach their destination, as 
riots make the holding of food supplies 
a very doubtful proposition. 

It is said that importers in some of 
the more populated centers are so afraid 
of confiscation by mobs or by official 
measures that they prefer to abstain 
from doing any business at all, and in 
other parts, where conditions are less 
riotous, the difficulties of obtaining for- 
eign means of payment are such that the 
trade does not see its way to properly 
finance fresh transactions. 

The sudden departure or escape of the 
German crown prince, although some 
were afraid of difficulties or retaliation 
on the part of the allied powers, need 
not be considered, for, as the Holland 
government was not in a position to pro- 
hibit his departure, no grievance can be 
nursed on this account, and the incident 
is considered closed. 

The economic condition referred to is 
the further rise in the American dollar, 
which from the 2.53 rate at which it 
stood for a long time until the recent 
movement, is now quoted at 2.70, a rise 
of 7% Dutch cents, or about 3 per 
cent. Although this advance cannot be 
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called phenomenal or terrifying, it means 
a handicap to importers, who in these 
times of fierce competition with the 
home mills have to calculate very sharp- 
ly, in order to be in position to carry 
sales through. 


FLOUR POSITION 

While quotations on wheat from Unit- 
ed States markets were somewhat lower, 
offers received for flour from the same 
source were on the old level. 

Home millers lowered their quotations 
in accordance with the world’s wheat 
markets, in spite of the higher dollar 
rate. This they could well afford to do, 
having the option of purchasing in both 
the Argentine and Canadian markets, 
the Canadian dollar being quoted about 
4c below the New York rate. 

Home millers are also getting good 
prices for their offals, for which the de- 
mand is active. Owing to the hay crop 
being fairly good, more cattle have been 
retained this season than usual and, con- 
sequently, the demand for feeds is larg- 
er. Moreover, the supply of beet root 
pulp, usually abundant during the last 
quarter of the year when the factories 
are in full swing, is much smaller this 
year, on account of the beet crop being 
below the normal, which means a further 
demand for mill offals. 

Home milled flour is quoted at 15.50@ 
15.75 florins per 100 kilos, delivered, 
against which the offerings of hard 
wheat straights at $6 work out at 16 
florins, which price is out of line. Hard 
wheat patents are quoted at 17 florins 
and those of Minnesota origin at 17.50, 
and although a few sales are reported 
from time to time to cover requirements 
for fancy baking, the turnover remains 
very limited. 

Belgian flour is selling regularly, al- 
though in limited quantities, the low rate 
of exchange proving of great help to the 
Belgian miller, while the quality is con- 
sidered equal to the best inland grades. 

Arrivals have been light. A couple of 
steamers are due with fair shipments, 
which, however, have already found their 
way principally to consumers, and were 
bought at a favorable moment. 

Analyzing the position, the market 
cannot entertain the offerings of United 
States millers on their present basis, and 
the high dollar rate is undoubtedly a 
hindrance to their effecting sales to any 
material extent. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 

Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Nov. 24 
and Dec. 1, and for July 1-Dec. 1, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 

(000’s omitted): 
7-Week ended—, Since 





























Flour, bbls— Nov. 24 Dec.1 July1 
United Kingdom .. 10 31 719 
Other Europe ..... 321 295 2,648 
Canada ....-esseee cee 1 58 
Other countries.... 133 72 4,073 

WORMS ce ccccscse 464 *399 7,498 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. cae 14 10,615 
BRAIF scccccccccces 200 95 3,427 
Other Europe ..... 67 61 11,499 
Camada ..ccccccece ege #3 16,029 
Other countries.... 731 350 10,951 

Totala ..cccccese 998 *520 62,521 

Corn, bus— 

United Kingdom .. bas eee 470 
Other Europe ..... eae ees 267 
COMOGR 2c scchodese 193 161 2,346 
Other countries.... 22 13 1,110 

Totals .ccccecvsss 215 174 4,193 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 81 14 6,624 
Other countries.... 338 11 821 
WOtRS cccccceces 419 25 7,445 

Oats, bus— 

WGTORS ccccscceces kes owe 319 
Other countries.... 5 5 719 
WOtals occvcesece 5 5 1,038 

Rye, bus— 

Germany ......... 167 71 2,863 
Other countries.... eee 60 5,744 
Totals ....ccceee 167 131 8,607 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Wheat, bus........ 3,181 4,138 37,017 
Barley, bus........ ee 151 3,020 
Oats, bus.......... 154 272 2,035 
RIO, WEE. c ec cvccoses 486 17 3,451 


*Via Pacific ports, week ended Dec. 1: 
flour, 42,500 bbls; wheat, 412,000 bus. 





Chinese cotton mills consumed 1,609,- 
000 running bales of cotton during the 
year 1922-23, according to the report of 
the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners. About 30 per cent of 
this cotton was imported from India and 
America. 
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There is very little activity in the local 
flour market, and the trade in general is 
confining purchases to absolute require- 
ments. With the approach of the holi- 
day season, buyers seem to pay more at- 
tention to other matters than that of 
contracting for flour. 

Offerings of flour are plentiful, and 
prices named by some mills are ridicu- 
lously low but, on the whole, mills are 
endeavoring to keep values up where 
they belong, and in numerous instances 
are gy to grant concessions. Many 
in the trade feel that flour should be 
cheaper, but mill representatives point 
out that they do not take into consider- 
ation the big drop in feed values and the 
easier tone to clears. 

Springs and hard winters are in excep- 
tionally quiet demand, and there is gen- 
eral complaint of lack of business. Job- 
bers have plenty of flour on hand, and 
although stocks are not considered heavy, 
they appear big, due to the quiet demand 
from retail bakers and grocers. Soft 
winters are also inactive, although these 
seem to be moving perhaps a little better 
than other wheat flours. Directions are 
not very free, but dealers are not com- 
plaining in this respect as much as a 
few weeks ago. 

Many mills are still holding prices on 
clears at firm levels, but offerings are in- 
creasing and demand is rather quiet. 
Some buyers are willing to take on small 
lots if they can get them at their own 
prices, but few mills seem disposed to 
come down in their ideas. 

The local rye flour production in the 
week ending Dec. 8 was the heaviest in 
years, totaling 13,500 bbls. Mills here 
are well sold up on both domestic and 
export business. Wisconsin mills also 
are operating steadily, many of them 
having sold considerable for export the 
past few weeks. Locally the demand is 
only fair, but the trade is ordering out 
quite freely against old contracts. White 
is quoted at $3.70@3.90 bbl, medium at 
$3.40@3.75, and dark at $3.30@3.40. 

There is very little doing in semolinas. 
Values are higher than buyers are will- 
ing to pay. Macaroni manufacturers 
are inquiring, but their bids are too 
much out of line to permit of any busi- 
ness. The only trade passing is with 
those whose stocks are very low, but they 
are only taking on small lots and not 
anticipating their requirements. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.60@5.90 bbl, 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.45@5.75; fancy 
durum patent, $5.25@5.50. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.80@6.30 
bbl, standard patent $5.50@6.10, first 
clear $4.75@5.20, second clear $3.50@ 
3.90; hard winter short patent $5.40@6, 
95 per cent patent $4.90@5.30, straight 
$4.60@4.90, first clear $4.30@4.70; soft 
winter short patent $5.15@5.40, stand- 
ard patent $4.75@5.10, straight $4.60@ 
4.75, first clear $4.20@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Prices on feed have not gone any low- . 


er, but demand continues very quiet. 
There have been a few fairly good-sized 
sales of bran made the past few days 
for deferred delivery, and there also 
seems to be better inquiry for shipment 
after Jan. 1 but, on the whole, the trade 
is merely inquiring for prices. Spot 
offerings of feed are plentiful, and both 
resellers and mills seem anxious to sell. 
The latter, however, are asking a pre- 
mium of $2 over spot for future deliv- 
ery. 


Spring bran is quoted at $27@28 ton, 
hard winter bran $27@28.50, soft winter 
bran $28@29, standard middlings $25.75 
@28, flour middlings $28@32.50, red dog 
$32@35. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

Is bbls tivity 

Dec. 8-8 2c cccrccces 40,000 27,000 68 
Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 
Bee GO sceedceses 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 20,000 50 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash wheat market was firm, 
compared with the futures, due mainly 
to light receipts and good demand from 
mills for the choice. Both local and out- 
side mills were after good milling wheat, 
but business was restricted by the light 
arrivals. Elevator buyers showed little 
interest, but holders had no difficulty in 
disposing of all offerings. Receipts were 
106 cars, against 98 the previous week. 
Sales for shipment were 86,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos, 1 and 2 red were 
3@3'%c over December; No. 1 hard 3@ 
6c over, No. 2 hard 2@5c over; No. 1 
yellow hard 14%@2c over, No. 2 yellow 
hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark northern 10 
@l5c over, No. 2 dark 8@10c over, No. 
1 northern December price to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.06% @1.07% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.06%,@1.07%4, No. 3 red 
$1.08% @1.05%; No. 1 hard $1.06%@ 
1.09%, No. 2 hard $1.05%@1.08%, No. 3 
hard $1.038%@1.04%,; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.18%@1.18%, No. 2 dark $1.114%@ 
1.18%, No. 1 northern $1.06%@1.11%. 


Daily closing prices of December, May 


and July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
ek SD a veesaaan $1.04 $1.09% $1.08 
eh, BS vtbesaees 1.05 1.10% 1.08% 
BOR, @ ccccccces 1.05 % 1.11% 1.09% 
BOG, ] ccccscces 1.05% 1.11% 1.08% 
BOG. B ccccccese 1.04% 1.10% 1.08% 
Dee. F wcwoccces 1.03% 1.09% 1.07% 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn was somewhat higher the 
first of the’ week, and demand from 
shippers and industries was good. To- 
ward the week end, however, demand 
was less aggressive, and prices a shade 
easier. Sales for shipment totaled 545,- 
000 bus, and receipts amounted to 1,112 
cars, against 1,584 in the previous week, 
and 2,149 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 75%4c bu, No. 3 mixed 744%@ 
7444c, No. 4 mixed 724%@73%c, No. 5 
mixed 70@72c; No. 2 yellow 78@79c, No. 
3 yellow 7444@75'%c, No. 4 yellow 71% 
@73%c, No. 5 yellow 71@72c; No. 3 
white 74@74%%4c, No. 4 white 73c, No. 5 
white 71%c. 

Rye was steady to a shade firmer, and 
on some days demand was quite active, 
although it slowed down the latter part 
of the week. Receipts were 30 cars, 
compared with 70 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 701%4@71%c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 8, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 193 343 145 336 
Wheat, bus.... 235 488 141 779 
Corn, bus...... 2,175 3,661 1,082 1,465 
Oats, bus...... 1,331 1,868 712 1,278 
Rye, bus....... 37 136 8 100 
Barley, bus.... 234 294 69 96 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Oil meal continues in very quiet de- 
mand and, with offerings from jobbers 
and mills fairly free, prices are barely 
steady. Resellers and crushers are ask- 
ing $46.50@47 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, car 
lots. 

CORN PRODUCTS 


Prices oa corn goods declined again. 
Business with mills in this territory has 





been very satisfactory up to the present, 
but demand is now beginning to slow up. 
With the approach of the holiday and in- 
ventory season, jobbers are not disposed 
to add to their holdings until after Jan. 
1. Directions on old orders, however, 
continue good, and mills are running 
steadily. Export business is very quiet; 
inquiries from the United Kingdom are 
receiving little attention, on account, of 
the low bids. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2 per 100 lbs, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.87144@1.95, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.8714@1.95, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.874%,@2, oatmeal $2.75, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats $2.45 
per 90-lb sack. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


According to the monthly report of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, the 
total October output of 39 flour mills in 
this district increased 12.3 per cent over 
September but, despite this increase, the 
operating ratio showed very little change 
from September, largely because there 
were three more working days in Octo- 
ber. During the month the mills operat- 
ed at an average of 61 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 61.1 per cent in 
September, and 59.3 per cent in October, 
1922. The last ratio is on a basis of 26 
working days, which is one less than in 
the same month this year. Compared 
with a year ago, production increased 
6.8 per cent. Flour other than wheat 
produced during October, according to 
figures reported by nine mills, showed 
little change from September; compared 
with a year ago there was an increase in 
production of 3.7 per cent. 

Although stocks of flour held at mills 
were 18.3 per cent larger on Oct. 31 than 
on Sept. 30, they were 16 per cent less 
than a year ago. Wheat stocks on Oct. 
31 were 5 per cent larger than on Sept. 
30, and 7.7 per cent larger than on Oct. 
31, 1922. 

Sales showed further decreases in Oc- 
tober, compared with September, of 14.6 
per cent in volume and 2.4 per cent in 
value; compared with a year ago, there 
were decreases of 17 per cent in both 
volume and value. 


BOARD OF TRADE NOMINEES 


Frank L. Carey, of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., has been nominated for presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The nominating committee reported on 
Dec. 7 the following nominees as the 
regular ticket to be voted on Jan. 1, 
1924: president, Frank L. Carey; vice 
president, Frederick S. Lewis. Direc- 
tors: for three years, Harry H. Lobdell, 
George A. Wegener, Frank E. Alstrin, 
Joseph F. Jackson, Eben D. Norton; for 
two years, in place of Frank L. Carey, 
resigned, Charles H. Stone. Committees: 
nominating, William N. Eckhart, John J. 
Stream, Leslie F. Gates, Charles H. Sul- 
livan, Albert E. Cross; appeals, John J. 
Stream, Harry B. Shaw, Frederick G. 
Winter, Edward P. McKenna, John A. 
Low; arbitration, Frank G. Coe, Horace 
L. Wing, E. C. F. Wittman, Orrin S. 
Dowse, Thomas Bennett. 

The report was signed by the follow- 
ing members of the nominating commit- 
tee: Robert McDougal, Hiram N. Sager, 
Joseph P. Griffin, and John A. Bunnell. 


SALES CONFERENCE 


A meeting of the sales forces working 
out of the Chicago office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. was held on Dec. 8. 
Murray K. Guthrie was present from the 
main offices at Minneapolis, and about 75 
salesmen from Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin were in attendance. A luncheon 
was given to the sales staff at the Great 
Northern Hotel. 


ILLINOIS FLOUR PROPOSAL 


The superintendent of purchases and 
supplies, department of public works and 
buildings, Springfield, Ill., will open bids 
on Dec. 18, 1923, for supplies of hard 
and soft wheat flour, rye flour, graham 
flour, whole wheat flour, bran and mid- 
dlings. Flour to be shipped in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, — in 98-lb cottons, rye 
flour in 98-lb cottons, middlings in 100-lb 
cotton sacks. Bidders in submitting 
quotations must send samples. Quantities 
wanted and institutions are as follows: 

Alton State Hospital, one 30-ton car 
bran, 5 bbls — flour, 5 bbls rye 
flour; Anna State Hospital, 550 bbls 
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flour, 5 bbls oi flour; Illinois Schoo} 
for the Blind, 40 bbls hard wheat flour 
10 bbls soft wheat flour; St. Charles 
School for Boys, 250 bbls flour, 15 bbls 
soft wheat flour, 7 bbls graham four, 
Chicago State Hospital, 1,800 bbls wheat 
flour, 1 ton bran, 1 ton middlings; Ches- 
ter State Hospital, 10 tons wheat bran, 
4 bbls soft wheat flour; Illinois Schoo] 
for the Deaf, 100 bbls flour for bread, 
12 bbls soft wheat flour for pastry; Dix. 
on State Hospital, 4 tons bran, 400 bbls 
hard wheat flour, 20 bbls soft wheat flour, 
10 bbls graham flour; Elgin State I! rspi- 
tal, 20 tons bran, 750 bbls flour, 70 bbls 
graham flour, 20 tons middlings; 1'\inois 
State Farm, 6 bbls of flour; I!inois 
Char., Eye & Ear Infirmary, 25 blils of 
flour; Jacksonville State Hospita!, 800 
bbls wheat flour, 15 bbls graham flour, 
10 tons wheat bran; Kankakee State 
Hospital, 1,125 bbls wheat flour, 1/ bbls 
soft wheat flour, 6 bbls rye flour, 15 bbls 
whole wheat flour; Lincoln State »«hool 
& Colony, 600 bbls flour, 25 tons «heat 
shorts, 25 tons wheat bran; So!:liers’ 
Orphans’ Home, 85 bbls spring «heat 
flour, 10 bbls winter wheat flour, — bbls 
graham flour, 1 bbl rye flour, 2 bbls 
whole wheat flour; Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, 900 bbls wheat flour; Southern 
Illinois Penitentiary, 550 bbls flour, 3 
bbls whole wheat flour; Peoria State 
Hospital, 50 bbls standard flour, 10) bbls 
graham flour, 10 bbls rye flour, 12 tons 
wheat bran; Illinois State Reform: tory, 
450 bbls hard wheat flour; Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home, 150 bbls lard 
wheat flour, 40 bbls soft wheat flour, 3 
bbls graham flour; Watertown state 
Hospital, 600 bbls wheat flour, 5 bbls 
graham flour; Illinois Woman’s I ‘ison, 
15 bbls wheat flour for bread, 100) bbls 
graham flour, 100 bbls rye flour. 


NOTES 


T. H. Sopher, Hirt Bros. Milliny Co., 
Antigo, Wis., spent several days in this 
market recently. 

F. E. Goodrich, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was a receni vis- 
itor in this market. 

D. C. Graham, sales manager !!. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. was 
in Chicago recently. 

J. E. Riley, secretary Marysville ( \an- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was a recent 
visitor in this market. 

J. R. Short, president J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned ‘rom 
an eastern business trip. 

C. B. Cole, of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill. was a Chicago visitor 
during the current week. 

I. B. Swanson and H. J.- Berginan, 
Minneapolis feed jobbers, were in C\ica- 
go recently, visiting the trade. 

George E. Manschot, of Kern & Mans- 
chot, flour brokers, Milwaukee, visited 
the trade in Chicago recently. 

B. C. Williams, of the La Fayette 
(Ind.) Milling Co., spent a few davs in 
this market recently calling on the ( -ade. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president \lills 
of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, stoped 
in Chicago on his way east on « two 
weeks’ business trip. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager E\«rett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co. Waseca, ‘jinn, 
visited his local representative, (. W- 
Dilworth, in the current week. 

Harry C. Brown, manager flour de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned to his desk afte: hav- 
ing been confined to his home for s. veral 
weeks. 

John W. Burns, Chicago manage” Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, is in Kan- 
sas City, visiting the mill and assisting: 
the local committee there in the toast 
campaign. 

Roy P. Purchase, of the Comm nder 
Flour Co., and Harvey C. Miller, »/ the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal Co, 
Philadelphia, were in Chicago on lec. 3 
en route to Minneapolis. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president (et 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, wis 10 
Chicago several days recently to confer 
with A. B. Hewson, Ohio represent tives 
and George N. Collins, traveller i: In- 
diana. 

The many friends of L. F. Eaton. Chi- 
cago manager Washburn-Crosby Ie 
Minneapolis, will be glad to hear tha 
he successfully underwent a minor °P- 
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eration and is rapidly regaining his 
health. - 

is reported that a large milling com- 
al in Pthis territory to oe he a 
round lot of rye flour for export to Hol- 
land. This is the first direct export sale 
of rye flour this concern has made on 
this crop. 

The John R. Thompson Co., Chicago, 
has completed negotiations for the sale 
of its 71 grocery stores to the National 
‘Tea Co., at a price understood to be ap- 
proximately $700,000. Last June the Na- 
tional Tea Co. purchased 97 Piggly 
Wiggly stores. 

Harry H. Whiting, general sales man- 
ager, and Harvey C. Smith, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the local headquarters en route east 
on a business trip. They expect to re- 
turn to Chicago on Dec. 15 to attend a 
meeting of the Chicago office sales force. 

The Grain Futures Administration, of 
which J. Duvel is the local representa- 
tive, has compiled figures which show 
the following volume of trading in fu- 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
during November: wheat, 555,000,000 bus; 
corn, 354,000,000; oats, 40,000,000; rye, 
18,500,000, 

A Chicago jury recently returned a 
verdict in favor of Frank G. Clark, Chi- 
cago flour merchandiser, against the 
Pondcreek (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
and gave him a judgment of $4,150. 
The case related to contracts entered 
into for the delivery of flour to Mr. 
Clark by the milling company, which was 
not delivered. 

John W. Burns, Chicago manager Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, and G. E, 
Mueller, Healy Flour Co., have returned 
from a visit to the mill and main offices 
at Kansas City. The Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation has completed arrangements 
whereby the Healy Flour Co. will han- 
dle its less than car lot business in Chi- 


cago territory. 

A number of leading bakers at Evans- 
ville, Ind., are contemplating an exten- 
sive toast campaign in that city. They 


have written officials in this city for in- 
formation and data as to how to conduct 
such a movement. This information will 
be gladly given by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
of the Wheat Council, 177 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 

Samuel McKinnon, of McKinnon & 
McDonald, Glasgow, Scotland, was in 
Chicago most of the week ending Dec. 8. 
Mr. McKinnon attended The Northwest- 
ern Miller Anniversary Celebration, and 
before coming to Chicago had visited 
connections in Winnipeg. While in this 
city he took an active interest in the 
annual meeting and dinner of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation. 

John Hill, Jr., a member of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade for many years, died 
the morning of Dec. 5 from a stroke of 
apoplexy, at his home, 9927 Longwood 
Drive, Chicago, aged 67. Mr. Hill was a 
well-known trader, had twice been elected 
president of the board, and because of 
his consistent drive on bucket shops had 
earned the title of “the watchdog of the 
Board of Trade.” He was president of 
Hill’s National Reporting Co. 

A recitation entitled “That Old Gang 
of Mine,” at the annual dinner of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation the 
evening of Dec. 3, brought back to Gen- 
eral Asher Miner, of the Miner-Hillard 
Millins Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., memories 
of his regiment in the A.E.F. Mr. Miner 
was induced to say a few words regard- 
ing his service in France. His regiment, 
of which he was colonel, came from the 
Wyoming valley of Pennsylvania, and 
was changed from an infantry to an ar- 
tillery outfit. General Miner was one of 
Seven who received both the distinguished 
Service medal and the distinguished serv- 
Ice cross, and was the only one of the 
Seven who was wounded in action. 


MILWAUKEE 

Advancing flour prices to compensate 
for advancing wheat values which failed 
to maintain their gain made flour trade 
during the week ended Dec. 8 a dull 
affair. It was a repetition of the stor 
of October and November trade, wit 
about the onl change in characteristics 


@ further decline in the volume of busi- 
thet passing. Still, confidence is growing 


t some sort of buying movement must 
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come out of the long period in which 
the major element among customers has 
ignored offerings save when a particular 
need demanded placing an order. 

As wheat fell back to the level of the 
previous week end, the flour market be- 
came more and more neglected. At the 
peak of the advance, there was some im- 
provement in shipping directions, but it 
was scarcely extensive enough to raise 
the rate of milling operations, which 
were continued at a little more than one 
quarter of capacity, compared with an 
average of over one third in November. 

Mills advanced prices on spring and 
Kansas 10@15c bbl, and while the de- 
cline in wheat has impaired the views of 
customers, millers are not inclined to 
withdraw from their position. At the 
close, on Dec. 8, fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$6.40@6.75 bbl, standard patent at $6.10 
@6.55, and straight at $5.90@6.35, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The call for clear flour continues good, 
but it is not quite so strong, and prices 
are about unchanged, being, however, 
largely nominal, because of the scarcity 
of mill offerings. Practically all of the 
clears being made, save the lowest grades, 
are applied on old contracts, and in most 
cases this will hold true until after Jan. 
1. Fancy clear is at a premium, for 
mills are sold up on this grade and are 
encountering a good demand. Brokers 
and jobbers are asking more for Kansas 
clears than for spring, which has thrown 
the balance of demand upon northwest- 
ern mills. At the close, on Dec. 8, fancy 
clear was quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, first 
clear at $4.90@5.10, and second clear at 
$3.90@4.40, in cotton. 

The situation with respect to Kansas 
patent has not improved, and there is 
very little choice when considered from 
a strictly —_— angle in comparison with 
spring. However, there is a wide diver- 
sity in 7 being quoted in this mar- 
ket, and the relatively few ey look- 
ing for supplies usually are able to get 
their needs filled at a satisfactory price 
by shopping around. When quality is 
not the prime consideration, buyers seem 
to have no difficulty in filling their re- 
quirements at will. At the close, on Dec. 
8, fancy brands of hard winter reer f 
patent were quoted at $6.30@6.65 bbl, 
first patent at $5.90@6.30, straight at 
$5.75@6.10, and first clear at $5.15@5.30, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Milwaukee flour stocks on Dec. 1 were 
the heaviest reported since 1915, being 
70,453 bbls, compared with 50,237 on 
Nov. 1, and 18,010 on Dec. 1, 1922. On 
the same day in 1921 stocks were 38,033; 
in 1920, 18,394; 1919, 45,811; 1918, 45,- 
490; 1917, 12,935; 1916, 21,120; 1915, 129,- 
760; 1914, 139,070; 1913, 71,617. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. BB wccccsecse 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week 12,000 3,000 25 
Last year ...... - 16,000 1,500 10 
Two years ago..... 28,000 1,000 4 
Three years ago... 24,000 2,700 11 
Four years ago..... 24,000 17,500 73 
Five years ago..... 18,000 11,400 63 

RYE FLOUR 


Interior rye mills in Wisconsin are still 
able to operate at capacity on old orders 
in October and November, which are 
steadily being supplemented by new busi- 
ness. In some cases where mills depend 
entirely upon water power it is not pos- 
sible to cope with shipping instructions, 
as the water level in this section is con- 
siderably below normal for the season. 
There has been little rainfall and no 
snowfall to replenish storage reservoirs 
and streams. Export requirements ap- 
parently have been filled temporarily, 
for there is now practically no inquiry. 
Prices are 5@10c bbl higher, and most 
mills claim they are able to sell all they 
can make, The narrow spread between 
choicest and poorest grades remains, for 
demand is good for all. At the close, on 
Dec. 8, pure white was quoted at $3.90 
@A4 bbl, straight at $3.80@3.90, and dark 
at $8.60@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Spot prices have undergone another 
recession, owing to the slackness of de- 
mand, but mills are adhering firmly to 
the values placed on deferred, at a pre- 


mium over spot. Bran has eased off 50c, 
while middlings are 50c@$1 lower. Flour 
middlings are easy and unchanged to 50c 
lower, while spot red dog is 50c@$1 low- 
er. Hominy feed is nominally $1.50 low- 
er, and rye feed declined 50c. Meals are 
easier and lower on spot. Gluten feed is 
largely nominal on an unchanged basis. 
At the close, on Dec. 8, mills quoted 
standard bran at $26.50@27.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $27.50@28, standard fine mid- 
dlings $25@26, flour middlings $27@28, 
red dog $30@32, hominy feed $83.50, rye 
feed $22@23, reground oat feed $11@12, 
old process oil meal $47@48, cottonseed 
meal $49@53, and gluten feed $41.40, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 192 19 1922 


923 23 
Flour, bbls... 61,600 41,690 24,440 63,110 
Wheat, bus.. 67,200 52,000 60,625 53,625 
Corn, bus.... 694,120 248,480 589,350 652,875 
Oats, bus.... 532,400 558,360 374,175 648,225 
Barley, bus.. 233,840 199,080 85,790 89,100 
Rye, bus..... 29,715 65,185 19,360 52,850 
Feed, tons... 1,630 300 11,602 8,990 
CORN GOODS 


Renewed strength in corn prices, which 
later was dissipated, sustained the level 
of corn cereal prices and offered no in- 
ducement to customers to buy, for they 
find it impossible to market the com- 
modity through their customary channels 
at present am. Customers in foreign 
countries are not inclined to pay the 
price. Business in corn goods, conse- 
quently, is as flat as it has ever been. 
Prices are unchanged and almost entire- 
ly nominal. At the close, on Dec. 8, corn 

our was quoted at $2.10@2.15, corn 
meal at $2.05@2.10, and corn grits at 
$2.10@2.15, in 100-lb sacks. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed unchanged. Receipts, 
30 cars; previous week, 24; last year, 36. 
Offerings light, and demand good from 
millers and shippers. Basis about un- 
changed. Choice grades of all classes in 
small supply and wanted. No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern closed at $1.13@1.17, No. 
2 $1.11@1.15, No. 3 $1.09@1.13; No. 1 
hard winter $1.10@1.14, No. 2 $1.07@ 
1.12, No. 3 $1.05@1.10; No. 1 red winter 
$1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 3 $1.06 
@1.07; No. 1 mixed $1.05@1.13, No. 2 
$1.04@1.11, No. 3 $1.02@1.09. 

Rye closed unchanged. Receipts, 21 
cars; previous week, 17; last year, 39. 
Shippers chief buyers, absorbing light 
offerings. Basis reverted to May and 
slightly easier, No. 2 ranging 4c under 
May “price, or 2@2%c over December. 
No. 1 closed at 70%c, No. 2 703c, No. 
3 69@70c, No. 4 654% @68'éc. 

Corn closed unchanged to Ic lower. 
Receipts, 469 cars; previous week, 538; 
last year, 178. Good demand from local 
industries and shippers at decline and on 
reduced basis. Offerings moderate and 
market easier. Yellow at premium of 
%@%c over white and 1@1%c over 
mixed. No. 3 white closed at 783@73\c; 
No. 3 yellow, 73% @73%c; No. 3 mixed, 
72@72%ce. 

Oats closed unchanged. Receipts, 242 
cars; previous week, 141; last year, 274. 
Offerings moderate, but demand good 
from shippers and local trade. Basis 
about unchanged, with light weight 
slightly easier. No. 3 white spot ranged 
1%@1%c over December price, closing at 
43% @44\ce. 

Barley closed 2c higher. Receipts, 148 
cars; previous week, 87; last year, 116. 
Malting grades in good demand, with 
lower grades slow.. Offerings moderate 
and cleaned up. Feed in request. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable 
at 80@8lc; fair to good, 48@45-lb test, 
65@79e; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 60 
@72c; feed and rejected, 60@64c. Iowa 
was quoted at 60@80c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 62@81c; Minnesota, 60@8Ic; 
Dakota, 60@75c. 


NOTES 


The steamer Elba loaded 250,000 bus 
corn at the North Western’s Kinnic- 
kinnic and the Milwaukee’s E elevator 
for Buffalo on Dec. 5. 

F. E. Goodrich, vice president and 
general manager Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling , visited the Milwaukee 
market on Dec. 6, on his return from a 
tour of northern territory. 

Carl E. Hansen, part owner of the 
former Hansen Malting Co., Milwaukee, 
but since 1917 representative in New 
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York of the Interstate Malting Co., was 
reported seriously ill with pneumonia in 
New York on Dec. 7. He was for many 
years prominent in the Milwaukee gen- 
eral grain trade. 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture has issued a statement showing that 
the annual consumption of bran in this 
state has reached 200,000 tons. The bulk 
is used for cattle ration. Much of it 
comes from Wisconsin mills, although a 
considerable quantity is imported. Strict 
inspection of importations is being made 
to determine the content of weed seeds 
in bran, in order to prevent the increase 
of weeds on Wisconsin farms. 


A charter has been granted to the 
United Feed Dealers, Inc., West Milwau- 
kee, a new corporation with a capital 
of $150,000 preferred and 4,500 shares of 
no-par common stock. It is in effect a 
reorganization of the Parry Products Co., 
which conducted a mill, elevator and 
warehouse at Thirty-sixth and National 
avenues, manufacturing and handling a 
full line of herse, mule, cattle and poul- 
try feeds. The new concern expects to 
do some business in flour as well. Thomas 
W. Parry, founder of the former con- 
cern, is the principal in the new corpora- 
tion and will continue as general man- 
ager. L. E, Meyer. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
GORRREP ccccccccscescs 19,383 2,833,673 
Sree 13,595 1,234,400 
S60 se¥eenseeses 18,273 596,477 
GE 6666056008050 s0008 18,191 1,835,616 
SED. 6040640 6008000808 17,655 121,752 
BT Sees vcr vecceccreces 19,438 945,904 
EE 6 9.5640044000004.0% 20,482 2,812,094 
BEEN Shes cb eces cveees 26,429 344,513 
WOROURET ccccccccccves 38,107 209,974 
CO ee 37,144 252,299 

1922— 

TTT ree 50,923 2,580,518 
) ns. MULL 40,652 3,175,568 
SEE” cccccvecsecces 50,685 2,566,109 
BOPCRTROET® ccccccccces 41,823 782,448 
BE 6S eh sce ccsceses 40,681 1,151,607 
SE eceecceccccocesces 45,867 3,070,434 
BED eceaceccresssecie 63,787 1,609. 876 
a rrr 61,287 1,231,032 
BOUT aciccccccccescccs 61,140 483,063 
BOOED cccccvoccscccees 55,648 2,673,267 
POROURTY cvcccvcccccse 64,069 199,304 
MEE ecbccvesvecens 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
DOCOMDE .occcccccccce 57,839 2,052,247 
SED osc cccccensse 82,605 1,184,776 
TE cece svcvenvssee 45,756 878,115 
September .........++. 3,519 81,031 
MEE. BOGS 0.06 been He ¥s 3,697 239,559 
GET hadases céececucess 2,270 713,669 
pO PE Cee te 6,287 89,807 
BE sescscceccocccseese 47,861 1,902,667 
BE hae an seecnseedeed 118,944 4,451,304 
MEER ce wevvccevesesss 174,419 2,784,281 
POROGRTG cc cscccccese 202,324 4,403,712 
SORE oa ccveuceseues 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

DEE ncdacstveawe 226,798 11,235,112 
PE 9.000 60:6404.04 201,667 9,522,578 
MED 640 0c sbsSoboeee 9,802,149 
September 1,842,397 
BEE Sifawcenavieeusé 364,827 
MET SedeGhecscisscneves 100,334 
SEE cA sceeedcceseoeve 283,010 
BE eeevsesceeversccee 474,891 
BPG cccccccccvvsvvses 227,284 
BONO cc cesccccscscnes 665,154 
February .... 534,692 
January 766,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

922-23 429,420 18,012,540 
619,105 14,465,509 
1,420,884 51,004,024 
159,056 4,779,764 
38,040 11,121,000 
675,096 28,177,000 
174,704 24,138,000 
329,905 5,703,000 
64,200 426,000 
89,911 1,979,000 
107,558 798,000 

Totals, calendar years— 

| eee 228,697 11,186,779 

Sa 694,089 22,642,709 

BEES sees crscecvdeves 965,954 23,286,024 

Bee likstececvcccens 800,788 35,808,656 

1919 16,623 7,910,000 

.-+ 167,124 17,036,000 
--+ 642,436 33,583,000 
. 185,000 8,572,000 
244,000 4,052,000 
79,000 1,714,000 
85,000 783,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tTen months. 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from May 1 to Oct. 31, 1923, 
by principal countries of destination, in tons: 


To— May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
U. Kingdom... .. 1 q - 5 ee 
Canada ....... 22 44 se oh 44 1 
Costa Rica ... 25 a0 1 es 1 20 
Mexico ....... es 89 wa 81 as 3 
CUBR ccccccece 8 31 390s 42 16 49 
JOPOR .cdocscce _ os rT es és oe 
Oth, countries. 20 28 11 12 30 10 

Totals ...... 76 193 65 135 96 88 
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The financial community is taking 
much stock in President Coolidge and in 
the proposals of his rather remarkable 
first message. ‘The document has made a 
good impression, and the consensus of 
opinion is that, if carried out, his rec- 
ommendations will be helpful for the 
country. His thorough approval of the 
tax reduction programme has made a 
good impression. All in all, it is prob- 
ably true that seldom before has a first 
message excited such favorable comment 
from those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of supporting trade and 
commerce. 


ONE VIEW OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


A keen observer of financial and busi- 
ness conditions sizes up the impression 
made by President Coolidge in these 
words: “President Coolidge is a repre- 
sentative of a type of American life 
which is fast becoming extinct. He re- 
fuses to speak before he has something 
to say, and cannot be hurried by friends 
or foes in being made to speak before 
he is ready. He represents the shrewd- 
est type of Yankee stock, which is worth 
watching at all times. He is the strang- 
est kind of a politician that Washington 
has ever seen, for he is of a retiring 
disposition and does not seek to make 
himself heard, 

“There is no noise about Coolidge— 
only a constant impression of sawing 
wood with such efficiency as to leave 
scarcely any sawdust, but just the best 
kind of timber. I believe that he will 
come through, and without the least ref- 
erence to politics I think if he is given 
another term in the White House this 
country will progress in ways and means 
which would never be possible with a 
less able and self-centered man.” 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT BUYING 


An extremely interesting development 
has been the large aggregate orders sent 
over from Holland, Switzerland, Scandi- 
navia, Spain and Great Britain for good 
American securities. This investment of 
foreign money in our stocks and bonds 
reflects a natural desire by foreign in- 
vestors to put their money into safe se- 
curities of a type which are not exposed 
to the sharp fluctuations of the foreign 
exchange market. 

By buying dollar securities the for- 
eigners are sure of getting their divi- 
dend and interest payments in the form 
of checks that can be readily cashed 
anywhere in the world and with the least 
fear of depreciation. 

One banking house alone is said to 

have purchased $50,000,000 of our securi- 
ties for foreign account within the past 
year or so. Buying by other houses has 
een broad and of a character which 
shows that this absorption is of the 
shrewd and careful type by hard-headed 
investors on the other side who in this 
manner seek to safeguard their income 
and to protect it from the serious fluc- 
tuations which have constantly to be 
reckoned with in the case of sterling 
bills, French exchange and bills on other 
foreign markets. Some of this buying 
has doubtless been for German account, 
and it has been restricted almost wholly 
to the kind of dollar securities that are 
always in demand because of their in- 
trinsically sound variety. 


GROWTH OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


The banks have this year made almost 
record-breaking advances on paper put 
out by organizations interested in co- 
operative marketing. Large advances on 
cotton bills of this character have been 
made, and a great deal of paper based 
on wheat, tobacco and other commodi- 
ties has figured in these loans. Such 
bills provide a convenient means for 
making advances of the type which will 
promote the quick marketing of good 
commodities and raw metostet 

There is, therefore, gradually being 
developed in this manner a type of 
financing which will be of immense bene- 
fit to producers everywhere, being a de- 


parture from the old methods of inde- 
pendent marketing. There is no telling 
how far this movement will extend, but 
there is good reason to believe that it 
will become a very important factor in 
developing the orderly marketing of 
American produce and supplies. 

The successful development of this 
system of co-operative marketing will be 
of enormous advantage to farmers, and 
will provide them with facilities which 
they could never obtain under any sys- 
tem of price fixing or government loans. 
A great deal of interesting history has 
been made within the past few months 
in connection with the expansion and 











large brokerage houses will distribute 
good-sized money gifts among their em- 
ployees. While there have been large 
periods of stagnant markets, there have 
also been considerable intervals of prof- 
itable business with large enough buying 
by the general public to furnish healthy 
profits for the brokers. 


1924 FORECASTS 


Many outstanding figures in the finan- 
cial and business world are venturing in- 
teresting predictions about the new year 
and the kind of business which may be 
looked for during the next six months. 
Most of these are encouraging, but some 
point out clearly that the situation will 
call for careful management in order to 
develop good profits. High production 
costs are thought by many to be a trou- 
blesome factor in a situation which is 
developing very interesting.-possibilities 
in the way of world trade, increased 
home business, and strong financing 
along various lines. 

A suggestive development has been the 
indication that the higher wage trend 


Statz Hotel, Kansas City 


strengthening of this co-operative mar- 
keting service. 


PROSPEROUS CHRISTMAS TRADE 


The country seems likely to develop 
this month a highly prosperous Christ- 
mas trade of the type which shows that 
the American people are seeing to it 
that they gt good value for the dollars 
they spend. The household dollar is be- 
coming more productive, notwithstand- 
ing higher prices in some quarters; and 
whereas in 1919 and 1920 there was reck- 
less expenditure by those who benefited 
from the generous profits of war times, 
the average expenditure these days is of 
the consiille sort by which the buyer sees 
to it that he gets pretty nearly full value 
for his money. This means much for 
the strengthening of the American peo- 
ple and the building up of a safe and 
sound credit structure. 

Merchandise prices are being gradual- 
ly stabilized at a level which, although 
high compared with pre-war days, is fair- 
ly reasonable when considered in the 
light of 1920 quotations. The great de- 
partment stores are doing a good busi- 
ness, and the average merchant in the 
large cities as well as the smaller towns 
is justified in planning for a lucrative 
business, provided he is sensible enough 
to quote prices which provide only an 
honest margin of profit. 

Wall Street expects a fairly generous 
Christmas bonus fund to be distributed, 
and the indications are that some of the 


has been checked, in New York state 
at least. That is to say, the state em- 
ploying authorities note a checking of 
the sustained advance in wages which has 
been in progress for several months. It 
is expected that new building operations 
will continue on an enormous scale, not- 
withstanding the high costs which pre- 
vail. The reason for this is that the 
country is still heavily short of both 
dwelling and business structures. 





FLOUR MAN IN HOTEL BUSINESS 

Curicaco, Iru.—It is well known that 
many members of the flour trade are in- 
terested in various lines of business in 
addition to that of merchandising flour, 
but it is fairly safé to say that few if 
any are actively interested in the opera- 
tion of a first class hotel. M. Tipp, of 
the M. Tipp Co., flour merchandiser, 
Chicago, apparently is not satisfied with 
his successful business in the buying and 
selling of large quantities of flour, as he 
has for some ‘time been actively connect- 
ed with the construction of a large mod- 
ern hotel in Kansas City, being vice pres- 
ident and director of the company. 

The name of the new structure is the 
Statz Hotel. It is centrally and ideally 
located in the heart of the Kansas City 
business district at Twelfth and Wyan- 
dotte. Construction work commenced 
in September, 1922, and it is expected 
that the hotel will be ready for occu- 
pancy just prior to the Christmas holi- 
days of this year. The construction is 
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of steel, re-enforced concrete and hollow 
tile, with an exterior of face brick, stone 
trim and terra cotta finish. The wood- 
work of the lobby and mezzanine js 
wrought in Flemish artistry, giving it the 
appearance of an old English inn. 

The hotel is most modern in every 
respect, is 10 stories high, and will con- 
tain 208 rooms, each having a bath and 
circulating ice water. Mr. Tipp states 
that popular prices will prevail, and that 
the management will make a feature of 
rendering first class service. It will 
cater to men and women who desire q 
fine hotel in the midst of a business sec- 
tion of a large city. 

Mr. Tipp, being a flour man, and know- 
ing the desires and needs of members 
of the flour, milling and baking indus- 
tries, states that special attention and 
service will be given by the manage. 
ment to members of these trades who 
visit Kansas City. Mr. Tipp is well 
known to millers and flour men all over 
the country. He has been engaged in the 
flour merchandising business in Chicago 
for about 10 years, and his numerous 
friends in the trade wish him success in 
his new venture. He will continue his 
flour business in Chicago, and the man- 
agement of the hotel will be in charze of 
Samuel Statz, an old and experienced 


hotel man. 
S. O. Werner. 





HOUSEWIVES SCORE BLEACHED FLOUR 

Wasurneton, D. C.—The Housekeep- 
ers’ Alliance of Washington, D. C., hav- 
ing adopted recommendations of the 
bread committee, headed by Mrs. I. L, 
Ransome, has forwarded to the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Ag- 
riculture the entire report, bearing the 
organization’s approval, for considera- 
tion and action on the matter of “fake 
graham bread,” which is charged to be 
on sale in behets e 

The report concludes with the recom- 
mendation that the alliance urge the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry to acquaint people 
with the knowledge that bleaching of 
flour is “a deceptive and debasing 
process” and not to be recommended to 
millers; that bakers be urged not to use 
bleached flour and millers be urged not 
to use the process. 

An executive of one of Washington's 
bakeries, upon being consulted relative to 
charges of fake graham bread produc- 
tion, as well as bleached flour, denied 
any knowledge that Washington bakers 
were faking graham bread, and declared 
that Pewee Fg flour was used because of 
the demand of the public for an article 
that would make bread white, even 
though it was more expensive than un- 
bleached flour. 

The committee further recommended 
that the Bureau of Chemistry be urged 
to take up the matter of fake graham. 

The committee urges more baking in 
the home, and that housewives use whole 
wheat recipes calling for flour made by 
grist mills. For the sake of economy, 
the committee asks housewives to give 
up demanding hot bread. 

Production of 5c bread, with a reason- 
able | cg for the baker, is possible, 
according to the report, 

J. H. Woorrrce. 





Italy —Crops 

Grain crops of Italy, as reported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar years, 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley = 
1923*. 224,839 84,247 39,718 10,463 6,448 
1922*. 161,641 76,796 30,464 8,253 err 
1921*,. 194,071 91,432 38,415 11,119 4 
1920.. 141,337 89,299 24,233 6,870 4,53 


1919.. 169,769 85,846 34,695 8,327 4,57 
1918.. 183,294 76,590 45,353 9,686 5,28 
1917.. 189,999 82,771 33,889 7,422 4,460 
1916.. 176,530 81,547 26,076 10,109 5.388 
1915.. 170,541 121,824 $1,443 11,051 4,36 
1914.. 169,581 104,966 27,447 6,917 5,200 
1913.. 214,772 108,388 43,469 10,803 5.588 
1912.. 165,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 5.20 
1911.. 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 5,297 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley 7” 
1928°.. 11,614. .... 1,211 ses 
1922*.. 11,489 3,628 1,214 576 rH 
1921... 11,779 3,528 1,199 540 «9 28 
1920... 11,290 3,710 1,159 om | 6S 
1919... 10,571 3,709 1,129 «480 


1918... 10,788 3,558 2,22 4 «4475 
1917... 10,556 3,853 1,107 469 285 
1916... 11,679 3,918 1,102 596 294 
1915... 12,502 3,887 1,208 608 303 
1914... 11,785 3,844 1213 610 307 
1913... 11,721 3,888 1,251 620 305 
1912... 11,751 3,938 1,254 604 302 
1911... 11,741 4,066 1,270 612 

*Includes Venezia Tridentina and Venezia 
Giulia. 
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December 12, 1923 


GOLF AND AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1094.) 

And so it goes on, down to now, when 
the number of clubs is only exceeded 
by the number of those engaged in direct 
and indirect bootlegging. 

The game of golf, like the game of 
life, seems to be intimately associated 
with an apple tree. The tree which ap- 
parently made golf possible in America 
now stands in the garden of George J. 
Daniels, at Yonkers, and upon it the 
members of the original club in America 
hung their coats and thereby became 
known to the Sabbath keeping portion 


George Milnor 


From Illinois: 


of the Yonkers population as the “Apple 
Tree Gang.” 

This tree has become quite famous. 
It is frequently visited as a shrine by 
those devotees who recognize the value 
of a background, and this year it was 
made more famous by a twig from it 
having been presented by the members 
of St. Andrews Golf Club in America 
to the Prince of Wales as captain of the 
St. Andrews Golf Club abroad. 


HOW AND WHY OF THE GAME 


The game of golf is described in an 
excellent work written many years ago 
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From Indiana: Edgar Igleheart 


by an estimable gentleman named Noah 
Webster as “a game played with a small 
gutta-percha ball and club-headed sticks, 
the object being to drive the ball into a 
series of small holes with the fewest 
number of strokes.” By another, and 
perhaps less estimable, person it has 
been described as a game wherein a big 
pill chases a little one. 

Both are correct, because any one who 
attempts to play will readily admit the 
smallness of the ball and the holes and 
eke the object, while those who do not 
play will readily agree that the latter 
characterization is quite correct. 

Golf, however, even as viewed by one 
who is disinterested, is still more than 
this. It has become a powerful factor 












in present-day civilization, affecting not 
only the state and church but undermin- 
ing that cornerstone of the nation, the 
home. 

As to the first, there is weekly shown 
pictorial evidence of how our high-priced 
and high-powered statesmen spend their 
time; as to the second, reference of the 
matter to any clergyman will convince 
the incredulous that the size of con- 
gregations at Sunday worship has been 
seriously affected, and the fishing rod 
pushed into a>dark corner of oblivion 
by the cleekie, mashie and niblick; and 
as to the third, the large and continually 
increasing number of week end and near- 
Vy permanent widows is sufficient evi- 

ence for an indictment of the game as 
something which has gone far toward 
producing an Adamless home, at least 
on Sundays, and the cry for fresh air 





A Millers’ Foursome at the Hillcrest Club, Kansas City 






Moses 


The Southwest: L. E. 


and exercise on the part of the male 
member of the family is faintly echoed 
sometimes by the quiet whimper of the 
other member, except in those casés 
where the said other member has girded 
on her “knickers,” packed her bunch of 
clubs and gone forth upon the green, 
frequently to beat her matrimonial part- 
ner at what he has previously deluded 
himself into believing was his own game. 

Only recently a man, haled to court 
for nonsupport of his wife, offered as 
an extenuation the statement that he was 
attempting to qualify as a professional 
golfer, upon the realization of which he 
would be well able to support her in 
luxury. So it can be readily seen, from 
the standpoint of financial development, 








what possibilities the game holds, at 
least for the professionally proficient. 

Clearly there is an opportunity for a 
further and greater development of golf 
than has probably occurred to most of 
the best minds in America. There has 
been established a school of milling, also 
an institute of baking technology for the 
purpose of developing ability to mill 
and bake properly; so why not a school 
of golf? For, based upon occasional 
comments picked up here and there re- 
garding the game of this or that individ- 
ual, sometimes a miller and sometimes a 
baker, there seems to be a good field 
open to such a movement. 

Of course, when a miller is opposed to 
a baker in a golf contest it may be pos- 
sible that the former, for perfectly obvious 
reasons, may not put up his best game or 
show the same spirit that he might if 
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pitted against a miller whose business 
competition was especially keen, but the 
trade golf-school movement, though not 
yet started, certainly has possibilities, 
and also advertising value. For exam- 
ple, think of the possibilities of the Mill 
on the Links or the Bakery on the 
Bunker. Who, interested in either or 
both lines of business, could resist the 
temptation of an occasional visit, and 
once social contact is established how 
easy to open up commercial relations, 
and have the slogan, “the Constitution 
follows the Flag,” replaced by “Business 
follows the Ball.” 

Dr. Barnard, for instance, operating 
the Bakers’ School of Golf, might meet 





~ 








Among the Bakers: William H. Korn 


in an annual tournament Professor Har- 
ry Snyder, representing the Millers’ 
School, Julius Fleischmann furnishing a 
prize cup. Think of the trade interest 
that might be developed! It would get 
the trade together, and then a joint con- 
vention could be held. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


The general tendency of the day, par- 
ticularly as it affects games, seems to 
be toward making them more difficult, 
which is quite contrary to what the writ- 
er thinks it should be, because the easier 
one thing is made the more time one 

























A President of the New York Produce 
Exchange: George Rossen 





A Modern Golf Course: 


will have for another, and so with this 
thought uppermost he has on occasions, 
as the result of his observations of the 
game of golf, made various and sundry 
suggestions, which, though he felt sure 
they would go a long way toward what 
he deemed a much-desired end, have not 
met with that amount of support and en- 
thusiasm to which he felt they were 
entitled. It is true that many of these 
suggestions would mean decided changes 
in the general arrangement of golf 
courses, but that, of course, is a mere 
detail. 

In following the play carefully it has 
seemed to the writer that either the head 
of the club, the ball against which it is 
directed, or the hole into which the latter 
is expected to drop, is too small. So 
why not obviate this apparent trouble 
with one fell swoop by making them all 
larger? It is certain that the ancestry 
of the ball at last would be free from 
the opprobrium frequently cast upon it, 
because if larger it would be more fre- 
quently hit. Then the clubs could be 
altered so that the heads would be 
broad, perhaps like shovels or brooms. 
Not so neat, perhaps, but infinitely more 
effective, especially when the ball is rev- 
eling in the gentle warmth of some sand 
trap. Much, very much, could be done 
with the holes, because, as a close ob- 
server, the writer on many occasions has 
noticed that the ball, though driven with 
great skill and care toward them, either 
falls a few inches short or passes by an 
inch or two on either side, making it 
quite obvious that, if the diameter of 
the holes was increased, the ball, driven 
with exactly the same skill and care as 
before mentioned, would just naturally 
have to drop in. 

There are a good many others that 
might be suggested, but these seem to 
be of the greatest importance and would 
unquestionably make the game of golf 
more simple, so that perhaps 4,000,000 
players could then. spend twice as much 
time and money on it as is now done. 

However, golf, even as it is now 
played, is an excellent game. It gets one 
out into the open air, hardens the mus- 
cles — sometimes the conscience — and 
brings one a fair return in good health 
and spirits, for the time and money 
spent, far in excess of what any doctor 
or sanitarium can accomplish. Inci- 
dentally it furnishes a frequent excuse 
for even one who doesn’t play to jump 
his job in order to watch the others. 

Once bitten by the goif bug the case is 
quite hopeless, and the bitee immediately 
collects unto himself a neat little bouquet 
of umbrellas and some golf t which, 
if he is a regular helluva fellow, consist 
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of a knickerbocker suit and shoes with 
their soles all pimpled with hobnails; 
but if of a more cautious turn, one of 
the four-piece variety, made in thou- 
sands by a Chicago triumvirate on which, 
according to its advertising, all the royal 
families of Europe are dependent for 
their sporting apparel, and according to 
the illustrations of which, if facially in- 
dicated racial lines go for anything, a 
very large portion of the present popu- 
lation of our larger centers is equally 
dependent. 





the Hill Course at French Lick 


Equipped with clubs and clothes, he is 
now ready for the experience which will 
lead to many resolutions never to play 
again. 

Viewed from the clubhouse porch, 
through an amber-colored glass, golf is 
a great game, and maybe all those who 
play it will grow to be as old and per- 
haps as rich as John D. Rockefeller. If 
anybody can convince the writer of this 
he will immediately take up the game 
seriously, for he is greatly interested in 
the latter part of its possibilities. 


December 12, 1923 


DOMINANT PRICE FACTORS 


Paper by Kansas Agricultural Expert Deals 
with Considerations Affecting 
Grain Markets 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The last quarterly 
report of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture, recently published, made 
public a paper read at the fifty-second 
annual meeting by R. M. Green, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, which is in- 
teresting to any business man who ideals 
regularly with the grain markets. The 
following extracts contain the essence 
of the article: 

“The essence of price is market news, 
Wheat is said to have a world market 
because there is a world price. There is 
a world price because it is adjusted to 
worldwide market news. Price any day 
is not an entirely new, hand made or 
machine made affair built anew cach 
day. Today’s price is yesterday’s price 
modified in accord with market. news. 
Where market news is concentrated 
there will be found the dominant )rice 
making factors. If power in making 
wheat prices is too greatly concentrated 
it is largely because wheat market news 
is not effectively disseminated. 

“Markets do not just happen; they 
follow and are governed by economic 
laws. We are unable to meet the prob- 
lems of these markets because we do 
not have before us the facts bearing on 
the situation. Markets are real, tanvible, 
definite things. They may be plotted, 
mapped, charted and reckoned with just 
as accurately as our knowledge of facts 
will allow. 

“If we turn to the history of our own 
country we find that, roughly, from 1750 
to 1880 was a period in which demand 
was an insistent force in our markets. 
The world wanted products. There need 
be no thought of ways of disposiny of 
these products. The world came to the 
door for them. Roads, railroads and 
great storehouses were built. The prob- 
lem was one of production. Science was, 
in the main, born in this period. It 
turned its powers to production; that 
was the urgent need, 

“From 1880 down to the present. we 
have been in a- different period. We 
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The New York Flour Club: A, F. Janss 


are now wading deeper into an area 
when it is very probable that markets 
will be sought for eagerly. Competition 
will be so keen that they will be available 
readily only to those who apply scientific 
thods most intensively. While the 
exact methods of pure science cannot be 
lied to an analysis of markets, some- 
thing of the scientific method must be 
applied to marketing in the future as it 
has been applied to production in the 
Verhaps nothing seems so little sus- 
ceplible to method as does the wheat 
narket. Its apparent wildness is what 
makes men denounce the whole wheat 
marketing system. Yet there is some 
ethod in its madness. There are cer- 
tain pertinent facts in regard to this 
ket that are not unknowable. No 
one comprehends all the facts bearing 
on » market situation with infallibility, 
but even an imperfect knowledge helps. 
Are there any distinct tendencies, or is 
the market helter-skelter, without rhyme 
or reason? 
“Turning to wheat prices for contract 
grades at Chicago for 35 years, some 
suggestion of seasonal market trends is 


arrived at by noting the frequency with 
which high and low prices of the year 
occurred in various months: 


“In January the high price of the 
year occurred once; the low price of the 
year three times. 

“In February the high price occurred 
three times, the low price once. 

“In March the high price occurred at 
no time during the 35 years; the low 
price occurred once. 

“In April the high was reached four 
times, the low three times. 

“In May the high occurred eight times, 
the low once. 

“In June the high occurred three 
times, the low seven times. 

“In July the high occurred seven times, 
the low seven times. 

_ “In August the high was reached three 
times, the low four times. 

“In September the high occurred three 
times, the low twice. 

“In October the high occurred twice, 
the low three times. 

“In November the high occurred once, 
the low once. 

“In December the high price occurred 
at no time, the low once. 

“An even more suggestive array of 
figures, and one less likely to deceive, is 
shown when a comparison is made of 
the number of times the average wheat 
price of any one month has been higher 
than the average price of the preceding 
month. This shows any general trend 
from month to month during the crop 
year. A study of 36 years of prices 
shows the following: 

“July price has averaged over June 
Price 13 years; under June, 23 years. 

“August price has averaged over July 
Price 13 years; under July, 23 years. 

‘September price has averaged over 
August price 15 years; under August, 
21 years. 

“October price has averaged over Sep- 
tember price 15 years; under September, 
years. 

November price has averaged over 
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October price 15 years; under October, 
21 years. 

“December price has averaged over 
November price 24 years; under Novem- 
ber, 12 years. 

“January price has averaged over De- 
cember price 21 years; under December, 
15 years. 

“February price has averaged over 
January price 17 years; under January, 
19 years. 

“March price has averaged over Feb- 
ruary price 13 years; under February, 23 
years. 

“April price has averaged over March 
price 27 years; under March, nine years. 

“May price has averaged over April 
price 18 years; under April, 18 years. 


From the Flour Trade: Edgar O. Challenger 


“June price has averaged over May 
price 11 years; under May, 25 years, 

“The question may well be asked now, 
whether there are any reasons for these 
wheat price movements. Some feel that 
the reasons are mostly artificial; that 
most of the movements are due to ma- 
nipulation. A careful study of the wheat 
market, however, will lead even those 
naturally having a contrary feeling to 
the conclusion that for every one case 
of this sort ihere are nine or ten cases 
where price movements result from the 
working of natural, definite economic 
forces, if these can only be compre- 
hended.” 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





WALLACE’S EXPORT PLAN 


Commission to Buy and Sell Surplus Farm 
Products Recommended in Secretary of 
Agriculture’s Annual Report 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An export com- 
mission to buy and export surplus farm 
products such as wheat and pork was 
recommended by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace in his annual report to the 
President. Such action, the. secretary 
said, was justified because of the gov- 
ernment’s course in the war, which “is 
in part responsible for the present condi- 
tion of agriculture.” 

“The objective to be attained,” the re- 
port said, “is to secure for wheat and 
other agricultural products an exchange 
value approximately equal to what it was 
before the war. The price of wheat at 
the terminal market is not far from the 
pre-war prices in dollars, but a bushel 
of wheat on the farm will buy much 
less of the things the farmers need or 
desire than before the war. The end 
sought, therefore, is to put farm prod- 
ucts on a price plane comparable with 
the price plane of other commodities.” 

The secretary pointed out that the ex- 
port corporation was not designed as a 
price fixing method as that was generally 
understood. It was merely, he said, a 
plan to give the farmers the same meas- 
ure of aid and protection as other indus- 
tries have received since the war. 

“Tt may be described,” he continued, 
“as a plan by which the government 
undertakes, without material loss to it- 
self, to do for the wheat growers what 
they cannot do for themselves—bring 
them into a general wheat pool through 
the operation of which they may secure 
a better price.” Its proponents suggest- 
ed, he said, that this avoided the stimulus 
of overproduction which would be the 
result of arbitrary price fixing. 

Some lines of farm production, the 
report said, had been satisfactory, but 
low prices in other lines had added great- 
ly to the difficulties of the farmer. Wool 
and cotton were shown to be bringing 
prices 100 per cent or more in excess_of 
the pre-war figures, but farm commodi- 
ties still below the general price level 
were horses, rye, barley, timothy seed, 
oats, hogs, wheat, hay, veal calves, beef 
cattle, milch cows, corn, clover seed, 
buckwheat, sweet potatoes, flaxseed and 
potatoes. The secretary seemed to think 
that next to the wheat farmer the hog 
raiser was most in need of help. 

The secretary also stressed the need of 
diversification of crops, which he said 
had been going on to some extent since 
the war. Wheat acreage, he pointed out, 
was down from 75,000,000 acres in 1918 
to 58,000,000 in 1923, which was but 
11,000,000 acres above the pre-war plant- 





ing. 

Total farm income, said the secretary, 
would be far greater this year than in 
1922. He noted that in 1923 farmers 
planted $41,000,000 acres of the principal 
crops, an increase of 4,000,000 acres over 











International: Thomas Williamson, Montreal, 
and C. F. G. Raikes, London 


the area planted in 1922 and 3,000,000 
over 1921. The value of 11 staple crops 
—corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and cotton 
—as of Oct. 1, except in the case of 
corn, which was calculated on the basis 
of December future prices during the 
first 15 days of October, was fixed at 
$6,947,000,000, compared with $5,711,000,- 
000 in 1922 and $5,289,000,000 in 1921. 
Industry and business, the report said, 
had benefited by the improvement of 
agriculture. 

For the operation of the proposed ex- 
port corporation, Secretary Wallace 
would have Congress provide a working 
capital of about $50,000,000, which he 
calculates is near the amount of profits 
derived by the government from the 
war-time Grain Corporation. 


Cuartes C, Hart. 





NEW EXPRESS RATES ORDERED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Express com- 
panies have been ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish 
new schedules of rates on or before Feb. 
21, carrying a reduction of 10@11 per 
cent in interstate rates as applied to 
food articles of nearly all kinds. The 
new rates are to be equal to those in 
effect Oct. 12, 1920. Instead of the 
present five-zone system for fixing rates, 
a three-zone one is substituted by the 
decision. One zone is to take in gen- 
erally the northwestern section of the 
United States, the second the Southeast 
and the third all territory west of the 
Mississippi River. 





Cuartes C. Hart. 





The Fairway at Its Best 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLVI 


By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923. 


CHAPTER XLI. LIMITATION 
OF LIABILITY 


NOTE.—As to marine transportation, see 
section 363. 


sECTION 355. VALIDITY IN GENERAL 


The great weight of judicial authority 
holds that a carrier may not relieve itself 
from liability for loss resulting from 
negligence on its part, and that a pro- 
vision to that effect in a shipping con- 
tract is invalid as being against public 
policy, in view of the quasi-public char- 
acter of common carriers. On the other 
hand, it is generally held by the courts 
that a contract of carriage exempting 
the carrier from its common law liability 
for loss as insurer of freight is valid if a 
consideration is allowed the shipper for 
the exemption, as, for example, a lower 
freight rate than would apply under the 
more strict liability. 

The general rule that a common car- 
rier may not validly contract to exempt 
itself from liability for negligence does 
not affect the validity of an agreement 
made by a shipper that the carrier’s lia- 
bility shall be restricted to the amount 
stated in the contract as the true value 
of the freight. Such terms are upheld 
by the courts as a proper means of se- 
curing a due proportion between the 
amount for which the carrier may be 
held responsible and the freight charges 
received by it as a consideration for the 
safe transportation of the goods shipped. 

In Burke vs. Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., 166 N.Y. Supp. 100, the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court 
decided that where goods were shipped 
from Yokohama to New York, with rail 
transportation from San Francisco, and 
were lost in transit over the railroad, the 
rail carrier’s liability was limited to the 
valuation agreed upon between the ship- 
per and the steamship company in Japan, 
even though the freight charges were not 
based on the valuation; it appearing that 
there was a contract for through trans- 
portation. The court finds that each suc- 
cessive carrier was entitled to the bene- 
fit of the limited valuation, even though 
no bill of lading in the uniform form was 
issued. The court said: 

“A lower value than the invoice price 
had been distinctly agreed upon between 
the initial carrier and the shipper, and 
had been expressed in the bill of lad- 
ing. Since, as already said, that agree- 
ment was obviously made, not only for 
the benefit of the initial carrier, but for 
that of each successive carrier, the de- 
fendant is entitled to the benefit of it, 
precisely as if a bill in the uniform form 
had been issued, and the agreement as to 
value had been written into it.” 

* * 

A railway company having published 
tariffs on interstate shipments, showing 
different rates for a given shipment, ac- 
cording to whether it is carried at its full 
value or at a reduced valuation, and 
such tariffs having been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, every 
shipper is presumed to know the con- 
tents, and cannot avoid the effect of ac- 
cepting a bill of lading containing a lim- 
ited valuation, on the ground of actual 
ignorance of the provisions of the tariffs. 

An agreement by a shipper to a limi- 
tation of valuation, in consideration of 
the benefit of a lower freight rate than 
would be granted on a higher valuation, 
is valid and enforceable against him. 

These were the two main points de- 
cided by the Oregon supreme court, in 
Zoller Hop Co. vs. Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., 1483 Pac. 931. 

* «# 

Although it is a well-settled rule of 
law that a railway company, as a com- 
mon carrier of goods, cannot exempt it- 
self from liability for loss resulting from 
its own negligence by inducing a shipper 
to enter into a special contract releasing 





such legal responsibility, the Minnesota 
supreme court decided, in Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., 156 
N.W. 117, that a lease for an elevator 
site on a railway right of way may val- 
idly provide that the leasing railway com- 
pany shall not be liable to the lessee ele- 
vator company for loss of grain caused 
by communication of fire from the eleva- 
tor company’s buildings while such grain 
is in the possession of the railway com- 
pany within 100 feet of the elevator 
buildings, even though a shipping receipt 
covering the grain may have been deliv- 
ered to the elevator company. 

In the cited case it appears that a car- 
load of wheat was badly damaged by fire 
while standing on defendant’s track near 
an elevator, and after bill of lading had 
been issued to the elevator company, but 
that the fire was communicated to the 
car from the elevator buildings. 

The railway company, without author- 
ity, sold the undestroyed wheat, and the 
elevator company assigned its rights 
against the carrier to plaintiff insurance 
companies, which had paid the full value 
of the carload, and plaintiffs sued for 
reimbursement. The railway company 
counterclaimed for the injury done the 
car, and pleaded exemption from liability 
for the loss under the lease clause above 
mentioned. 

The trial judge decided that the plain- 
tiffs were entitled to recover only for the 
damaged wheat converted by the railway 
company, and that the railway company 
was not entitled to anything on its coun- 
terclaim. Both sides appealed, but the 
judgment was affirmed. 

* * 


But as to interstate shipments, at least, 
it has been held that a railroad cannot 
avoid liability for loss of a shipment in 
its custody before actual transportation 
by showing that, in consideration of a 
lease of part of a right of way for ele- 
vator purposes, the shipper agreed not 
to hold the company liable for fire losses. 
Said the Kansas City court of appeals, 
in the case-of Morrison Grain Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 170 S.W. 
404: 

“Under the federal regulations govern- 
ing interstate shipments, the defendant 
cannot by a mere stipulation in an inde- 
pendent contract such as a lease of an 
elevator, having no connectior with the 
contract of shipment of goods, relieve 
itself of liability as a common carrier. 
It can do this only in the mode pointed 
out in such regulations so that all ship- 
pers will be treated alike, which would 
not be the case if defendant were allowed 
to absolve itself by a clause in a contract 
leasing a piece of property to the ship- 

er... . If the defendant could relieve 
itself of liability by a special contract to 
one shipper, it could in this manner make 
all sorts of discriminations which the in- 
terstate commerce laws are designed to 
prevent.” 


SECTION 356. PLACE FOR VALUING LOSS 


A bill of lading clause, requiring any 
loss or damage to be computed on the 
basis of value of the shipment at the 
time and place of shipment, we 
freight charges, is held by the Unite 
States Supreme Court to be invalid. 
(McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 40 Sup. 
Ct. 504.) 

Plaintiff sued for loss of grain e ~ 
in 1915 from Montana to Omaha. The 
bill of lading contained the clause above 
referred to. The defendant railway com- 
pany paid damages computed on the 
basis fixed by the clause,—value at the 
time and place of shipment,—refusing to 
pay the greater loss reflected by the 
value of the grain at Omaha when it 
should have been delivered there. 
Affirming judgment in plaintiff’s favor 


for the difference involved, the Supreme 
Court says: 

“The Cummins amendment . . . pro- 
vides that the carriers affected by the act 
shall issue a bill of lading and shall be 
liable to the lawful holder of it ‘for any 
loss, damage, or injury to such property, 
- - - and no contract, receipt, rule, regu- 
lation, or other limitation of any charac- 
ter whatsoever, shall exempt such com- 
mon carrier . - from the liability 
hereby imposed’ and, further, that the 
carrier ‘shall be liable . . . for the full 
actual loss, damage, or injury, . . . not- 
withstanding any limitation of liability or 
limitation of the amount of recovery or 
representation or agreement as to value 
in any such receipt or bill of lading, or 
in any contract, rule, regulation, or in 
any tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and any such limi- 
tation, without respect to the manner or 
form in which it is sought to be made, is 
hereby declared to be unlawful and void.’ 

“Before the passage of this amendment 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
upheld the clause in the bill of lading as 
in no way limiting the carriers’ liability 
to less than the value of the goods, but 
merely offering the most convenient way 
of finding the value. . In a subse- 
quent report upon the amendment it con- 
sidered that the clause was still valid 
and not forbidden by the law. . . . The 
argument for the petitioner suggests 
that courts are bound by the Commis- 
sion’s determination that the rule is a 
reasonable one. But the question is of 
the meaning of a statute, and upon that, 
of course, the courts must decide for 
themselves. 

“We appreciate the convenience of the 
stipulation in the bill of lading and the 
arguments urged in its favor. We un- 
derstand that it does not necessarily pre- 
vent a recovery of the full actual loss, 
and that if the price of wheat had gone 
down the carrier might have had to pay 
more under this contract than by the 
common law rule. But the question is 
how the contract operates on this case. 
In this case it does prevent a recovery 
of the full actual loss, if it is enforced. 

“The rule of the common law [basing 
damages on destination value] is not an 
arbitrary fiat, but an embodiment of the 
plain fact that the actual loss caused by 
breach of a contract is the loss of what 
the contractee would have had if the 
contract had been performed, less the 
proper deductions, which have been made 
and are not in question here. It seems 
to us, therefore, that the decision below 
was right, and as, in our opinion, the con- 
clusion is required by the statute, neither 
the convenience of the clause, nor any 
argument based on the history of the 
statute or upon the policy of the later 
act of Aug. 9, 1916, . - can prevail 
against what we understand to be the 
meaning of the words.” 

See, also, 252 Fed. 664 and 260 Fed. 835. 





CHAPTER XLII. CARRIERS AS 
WAREHOUSEMEN 


NOTE.—For matter pertaining to ware- 
housemen in general, see the chapter on 
Warehousemen in Part III. As to railway 
company’s liability as carrier for loss and 
damage, see Chapter XXXVIII. 


SECTION 357. EXISTENCE OF RELATIONSHIP 


In the law there is a somewhat shad- 
owy line between the status of a deliver- 
ing railway company as a common car- 
rier and as warehouseman. The impor- 
tance in the distinction lies in the legal 
principle that a common carrier is held 
to strict accountability for the safety of 
goods, being exempted from liability on 
but few grounds, which include acts of 
God as reflected in storms, etc., acts of 
public enemies, inherent condition of 
goods, fault of shippers, etc., while a 
warehouseman is liable only for such 
losses as have resulted from his negli- 
gence. 

The difficulty which sometimes arises is 
in determining the precise point at which 
a railway company has ceased to bear the 
relation of common carrier to a particu- 
lar shipment, and has e€ a mere 
warehouseman. Light on this question 
is cast by the decision of the St. Louis 
court of appeals handed down in the 
ease of Scott County Milling Co. vs. St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way Co., 104 S.W. 924. 

In-that case it appeared that a carload 
of flour was shipped from a Missouri 
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mill to a point in Mississippi, Yazoo City. 
The car arrived late one afternoon and 
was spotted on a house track which 
served the buyer’s warehouse. Eight 
hours later the warehouse burned, and 
fire communicated to the car destroyed 
it and its contents. , 

To a suit by the mill, to whose own 
order the flour had been shipped, for re- 
covery of damages, the defendant rail- 
way company answered that its repre- 
sentative, the terminal railway company, 
ceased to be a common carrier of the 
flour before the loss occurred, and that, 
therefore, there could be no liability, fo; 
there was no negligence on that’ com- 
pany’s part. But, deciding the case ip 
the mill’s favor, the court of appeals 
said: 

“A carrier ceases to be liable as such 
and becomes liable for ordinary care, not 
on the arrival of the property at destina- 
tion, but after a reasonable time for its 
removal by the consignee. According to 
the testimony for the railroad company 
this property was not set out for remov- 
al from the car, that is, for delivery to 
the Hyatt company, until 6 o'clock p.m, 
Jan. 22; at least the agent was unwilling 
to swear it was set out earlier. 7 

“We cannot say that in the winter sea- 
son the consignee had a reasonable time, 
after the car was placed for delivery, to 
remove the flour from it prior to the 
hour it was burned, even had the Ilyatt 
company been notified it was ready for 
delivery. By 6 o’clock in the evening it 
was dark, and within eight hours later 
the flour had been consumed. But notice 
of the arrival was necessary, bot! be- 
cause the bill of lading so declared, and 
because the flour did not arrive on time.” 


* 


Surrender of the bill of lading is not 
essential to this change of the railway 
company’s relation to the shipment, un- 
der which the company becomes a ware- 
houseman with no greater duty than to 
use ordinary care for the safekeeping of 
the freight. 

There are numerous decisions to the 
effect that, where the actual destination 
fixed by agreement or custom is a siding, 
the railway company’s relation as currier 
does not terminate until spotting on 
that siding. The company does not be- 
come a warehouseman until the con- 
signee has been afforded opportunity 
for removing the freight, or has definite- 
ly refused to receive it. 

In the case of Independence Mills vs. 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
Railroad Co., 34 N.W. 320, the Iowa su- 
preme court held defendant for loss by 
fire of a carload of wheat, althoug! the 
carrier did not cause the fire, and al- 
though the plaintiff mill had been noti- 
fied of the arrival of the car; appear- 
ing that the car had not yet been spotted 
at a convenient point for unloading. 
The court said: 

“Tt was its [the railway’s] duty to 
place it in such a position on its track 
that it could be safely, and with « rea- 
sonable degree of convenience, unloaded 
by the plaintiff, and it was the right of 
the plaintiff to refuse to unload the car 
until it was so placed; and as long as the 
defendant, in obedience to its obliyation 
as a common carrier, was required to 
move the car upon the track, its liability 
as such common carrier did not cease.” 

For a Canadian case holding that 
transportation is not complete unti! plac- 
ing of the car in the proper place for 
unloading, see 1 Ontario Weekly Re- 
porter, 254, 

“If by custom or contract the duty of 
the carrier is performed when it places 
the car containing the goods on « side- 
track ready for unloading by the con- 
signee, then from that time the |iability 
as carrier ceases.” 6 Cyc. 457. ’ 

There is a Canadian decision—Rail- 
road Co. vs. Frankel, 33 Canada Supreme 
Court Reports, 115—in a case which 
arose in Toronto, holding that cars 0 
a siding were in the railway company $ 
hands as warehouseman, but there it 
appeared that the consignee had refused 
to receive them because of inferiority 
of the goods. 

All of the reported cases bearing 
the subject seem to proceed upon t 
theory that before a railway company 
becomes a warehouseman there must re 
main no service to be performed, & 
cepting safekeeping of the f reight. 
Movement of a car from one point 
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the yards at the destination station to 
the place of actual unloading is as much 
a part of the transportation service as 
transportation of the car from one sta- 
tion to another. ; aie 

Congestion of the consignee's siding 
without his fault could not, of course, 
excuse the carrier’s failure to make final 
delivery there; and I find no reason or 
judicial authority to warrant a view that 
a temporary congestion for which the 
consignee is responsible relieves the rail- 
way company from its continuing liabil- 
ity as carrier until the full transporta- 
tion is completed. 

* #*# 

The Washington supreme court noted, 
in the case of Lagomarsino vs. Pacific 
Alaska Navigation Co., 170 Pac. 368, 
that there is an important qualification 
of the general rule of law that, after 
reasonable time has been afforded the 
consignee of freight in which to accept 
delivery, any further custody by the 
common carrier must be regarded as be- 
ing held merely as warehouseman. This 
qualification is that the consignee must 
not only be given time in which to ac- 
cept delivery, but must also be given 
reasonable opportunity. 

So it was decided that the fact that 
goods had remained on defendant steam- 
ship company’s dock more than 48 hours 
after being discharged there from a ves- 
sel, and before being destroyed by fire, 
did not release defendant’s strict liability 
as carrier, if the goods had been so cov- 
ered up with the goods of other con- 
signees that the particular consignee’s 
truckmen had been unable to get at 
them. 

“Reasonable time in this case,” said the 
court, “was not a question of hours, but 
was one to be measured by the opportu- 
nity afforded.” 


* * 
The act of a consignee of carload 
freight, on being notified of its arrival, 


in breaking the seal on the car and in 
relocking the car with a padlock, retain- 
ing the key himself, constitutes such ac- 
ceptance of delivery as exonerates the 
railway company from further liability 
as carrier, and places loss of the con- 
tents of the car, ea subsequent fire, 
on the owner of the shipment, unless it 
can be shown that the fire was caused by 
some act of carelessness imputable to 
the railway company. In other words, 
these circumstances show such delivery 
as changes the railway company’s re- 
sponsibility from that of carrier to the 
less strict liability of warehouseman. 
(McEntire vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., de- 
cided by the Nebraska supreme court, 
152 N.W. 305.) 


SECTION 358, EFFECT OF BILL OF LADING 
CLAUSE 

Under the familiar bill of lading 
clause, providing that for loss, etc., 
caused by fire after 48 hours after no- 
tice of the arrival of freight “has been 
duly sent or given,” the carrier’s liabil- 
ity shall be that of warehouseman only, 
the court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia held in the case of Peavey 
vs. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton Railroad Co., 277 Fed. 333, that the 
48-hour period runs from the mailing of 
a properly addressed and stamped letter 
containing the notice of arrival. The 
validity of the notice is not affected by 
the fact that the letter may never be 
actually received by the addressee. 

Standard bill of lading provisions con- 
cerning the liability of railway companies 
for losses of goods in transit were con- 
sidered and interpreted by the Illinois 
supreme court in the case of Mark Owen 

Co. vs. Michigan Central Railroad 
Co., 125 N.E. 767. 

The precise question presented to the 
court was whether a consignee’s accept- 
ance of a shipment, breaking of the car’s 
Seals, and commencing to unload the con- 
tents, released the carrier’s strict liability 
as such, substituting the milder responsi- 

ility of a warehouseman, where the 48- 

hour period allowed for unloading had 
not expired. The court answered this 
question in the negative, saying: 

It would seem that, if it had been 
contemplated that the liability as carrier 
was to cease under the facts here stipu- 
lated, which it is insisted constituted a 
delivery, the language of the bills of 
lading might easily have made that in- 
tention clear. The ordinary mind would 
understand, we think, from reading the 
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bills of lading, that although the car 
may have been placed for unloading, 
opened and the work of unloading begun, 
the carrier’s liability as such continued 
as to ‘property not removed’ within 48 
hours, provided that was a reasonable time 
for unloading, and it is not disputed that 
48 hours was a reasonable time for plain- 
tiff to unload the cars.” 

As holding that a carrier becomes 
mere warehouseman where the con- 
signee fails to remove a shipment with- 
in 48 hours after notice of arrival, as 
provided by the bill of lading, see Dodge 
& Dent Mfg. Co. vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 162 N.Y. Supp. 549. 


SECTION 359. NEGLIGENT STORAGE 


The right of a shipper of freight to 
recover against a terminal railway com- 
pany for negligent storage of goods 
pending delivery to a steamship for ex- 
port was upheld by the Louisiana su- 
preme court in the case of Coate Bros. 
vs. New Orleans Terminal Co., 72 So. 
678. 

Plaintiff sued for damage to carload 
lots of cottonseed cake, due to defend- 
ant’s storage of the same on its docks in 
a condition which exposed the goods to 
the weather, dampness and flood, where- 
by the cake became unmerchantable. A 
trial resulted in judgment for defendant, 
but the supreme court reversed the de- 
cision. 

It was held by the higher court that 
defendant was liable as a warehouseman 
in the interim following completion of 
the rail transportation, especially in 
view of a provision in the shipping docu- 
ments to the effect that liability as car- 
rier should terminate on delivery at the 
wharf; and that defendant’s negligence 
was sufficiently proved by showing that 
the freight was stored in an unsafe and 
unsuitable place, whereby the damage was 
caused. 





CHAPTER XLIII. SHIPPING BY 
VESSEL 


SECTION 360. JURISDICTION OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Transportation of freight by ocean 
carriers between the United States and 
nonadjacent foreign countries is not cov- 
ered by the interstate commerce act, and 
does not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
held the New York court of appeals in 
the case of Burke vs. Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., 124 N.E. 119. 

Said Mr. Justice Collins, speaking for 
New York’s highest court: “Interstate 
rates and charges to and from ports of 
entry must be published and filed as in- 
dependent from ocean transportation. 
Ocean transportation may be conducted 
under through bills of lading, issued at 
a foreign port, but the classifications and 
schedules of rates and charges of the in- 
land carrier or carriers must be limited 
to inland transportation and _ services, 
and cannot relate to liability, service, or 
obligation of the ocean carrier.” 


SECTION 361. SHIPPING CONTRACTS, IN 


GENERAL 


In dismissing the suit of United States 
Cast-Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad Co., 72 So. 882, 
which was brought to recover damages 
for claimed breach of a contract to 
carry a shipment from Gulfport, Miss., 
to Colon, Panama, ‘the Mississippi su- 
preme court decided that under an agree- 
ment to provide ocean space for 5,000 
tons of freight, a carrier is not bound to 
accept a shipment of 2,100 tons only; 
and that a quotation of a rate for water 
transportation is not binding until ac- 
cepted. 

Another interesting legal point made 
in the court’s decision is that a naked 
contract to furnish space for “ocean 
transportation,” without specifying the 
class of vessel to be used, does not bind 
the carrier to furnish a steamer, as dis- 
tinguished from a sailing vessel. But 
nothing is found in the opinion to inti- 
mate that obligation to furnish a steam- 
er might not be inferred from a custom 
applicable to particular circumstances 
differing from those of the case before 
the Mississippi court. 

Not long ago I was called on for an 
opinion as to the validity of a mill’s 
claim against a steamship company 
where a contract for space in a vessel 
“sailing during September” was made, 


and the company withdrew a scheduled 
sailing without notifying the mill; there- 
by preventing the mill from completing 
a contract with a foreign buyer for 
“September seaboard clearance.” In an 
opinion upholding the validity of the 
claim, I cited the following authorities: 

“The carrier will be liable . . . where 
it accepts property for shipment know- 
ing that it will be unable to transport it 
in a reasonable time.” 10 Corpus Juris, 
288. 

“Where goods are tendered to a car- 
rier for transportation, it is bound to 
advise the shipper as to any cause likely 
to delay transportation, which cause is 
within its knowledge, and not within the 
knowledge of the shipper; and, if it fails 
in its duty in this respect, a delay in the 
transportation of the goods will not be 
excused, and that, too, irrespective of 
the nature of the cause. 

“The acceptance of the goods for ship- 
ment without notifying the shipper of 
the fact that they cannot be promptly 
delivered is tantamount to an assurance 
that they will be delivered within a rea- 
sonable time, except for the intervening 
of excusing causes of subsequent occur- 
rence. This duty is in no way depend- 
ent on special agreement, but is a part 
of the duty imposed by law on carriers; 
and the reason why the law has imposed 
it on the carrier is to give the shipper 
an opportunity to exercise his own dis- 
cretion as to the propriety of making 
the shipment—to choose between the dif- 
ferent courses open to him.” 10 Corpus 
Juris, 290. 

In the case of The Prussia, 100 Fed. 
484, it was decided by a federal court 
that promptness in transporting freight 
is the substantial condition of a contract 
of affreightment, and when shipowners 
fail to deliver a cargo within the time 
reasonably necessary to make the voyage, 
and the delay is not due to a cause for 
which they do not assume responsibility, 
they are liable to the shippers for losses 
resulting from such delay, although no 
time has been fixed by the bill of lading. 

In the case of New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co. vs. Guayaquil & Quito 
Railroad Co., 270 Fed. 200, it was held 
that where a steamship company gives 
a shipper notice that a vessel will be 
ready to load about a certain date it is 
bound to have the vessel ready at that 
time. 

In Dorrance vs. Barber & Co., 262 
Fed. 489, a contract to carry goods by 
water from New York provided for their 
“January shipment from Galveston.” It 
was decided that this was an essential 
element of the contract. The shipper, 
failing to ship from Galveston in Janu- 
ary, could not enforce his contract 
against the steamship company. 

The court decided that the quoted pro- 
vision was either a condition precedent 
to performance of the transportation 
contract or was a warranty, “because it 
may be regarded either as a stipulation 
in respect of time, which is of the es- 
sence in contracts mercantile, or as a 
descriptive statement intended to be a 
substantial part of the contract which is 
a warranty.” No reason is perceived 
why this rule is not to work both ways, 
applying to the steamship owner who 
fails to move freight within a certain 
time, as well as to the shipper who agrees 
to furnish a cargo by a stated time. 

In another federal case (251 Fed. 222) 
a ship was held liable for refusal to per- 
mit transshipment on being detained by 
a slide in the Panama Canal. In the 
case presented to me the steamship com- 
pany constructively prevented timely 
fulfillment of the mill’s export sales con- 
tract when it not only failed to furnish 
a sailing at the time contracted for, but 
also withheld information from the mill 
that contract would not be performed. 

In another case (166 Fed. 989, affirmed 
in 170 Fed. 937) a steamship company 
was held liable for damages through a 
fall in price of goods while delivery was 
delayed owing to the failure of the com- 
any to forward goods on a vessel to 
which they had been constructively de- 
livered. 

Numerous other cases to the same ef- 
fect are to be found in the law reports. 
One of them closely resembles the one 
in question. In that case—Bridgeport 
Milling Co. vs. Columbia & Okanogan 
Steamboat Co., 148 Pac. 6—the Wash- 
ington supreme court upheld judgment 
in plaintiff's favor, based on defendant’s 
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breach of agreement to move certain 
wheat during the spring of 1912. From 
the report of the case it seems that the 
court allowed damages based on the 
plaintiff mill’s loss of the benefits of a 
contract for sale of the wheat at the 
destination, although it also appears that 
the defendant was informed of the exist- 
ence of that contract. 


SECTION 362. WHEN FREIGHT IS EARNED 


A decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, second circuit, 
shows that it is quite possible for a 
shipper of ocean freight to be out trans- 
portation charges without obtaining 
transportation. 

In proceedings against a schooner, the 
Gracie D. Chambers, it appeared that 
cargo space to Bordeaux was contracted 
and paid for under a bill of lading con- 
taining the clauses: “Restraints of 
princes and rulers excepted.” “Freight 
for the said goods to be prepaid in full 
without discount retained and irrevo- 
cably, ship and/or cargo lost or not lost.” 

The cargo was stowed, but clearance 
of the schooner was prevented by an or- 
der of the Treasury department laying 
an embargo on vessels sailing for a war 
danger zone. After some delay pending 
effort to secure clearance, the goods were 
discharged, and the vessel refused to re- 
turn the prepaid freight, successfully re- 
lying upon the clauses of the bill of lad- 
ing above quoted. 

The court held that, except as there 
may be agreement to the contrary, 
freight is earned only upon delivery of 
the cargo; if the vessel sinks within one 
mile of its destination on a 3,000-mile 
voyage the freight must be repaid. But 
it is decided that the quoted provisions 
of the contract took this case outside the 
general rule and within its exceptions. 

Interpreting those provisions, the 
court decided that the owner of the ves- 
sel was bound to return unearned freight 
prepaid only in the event that there 
should be a nondelivery through the car- 
rier’s fault or a peril not excepted in the 
bill of lading, and a governmental em- 
bargo was declared to be a “restraint 
of princes and rulers.” (253 Fed. 182. 
Affirmed by United States Supreme 
Court, 39 S. Ct. 149.) 


* * 


A result of a shipping blockade in the 
European war zone was involved in an 
admiralty suit decided by the United 
States district court for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. (253 Fed. 486.) In 
this case it was unsuccessfully attempted 
to recover against the schooner Malcolm 
Baxter, Jr., freight prepaid under a 
charter party contemplating transporta- 
tion of a cargo of meal from New York 
to Rotterdam, the contract having been 
abandoned. 

The contract contained the familiar 
clause: “Full freight to be prepaid in 
New York when vessel loaded, without 
discount, and earned retained and irrev- 
ocable vessel and/or cargo lost or not 
lost.” It also recited that the cargo 
should be consigned to the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust, although the real con- 
signee was the Dutch firm, “The Widow 
Cleyndert.” Permit had been issued to 
the latter for shipment by a shipping 
company affiliated with the Overseas 
Trust, which did not cover the schooner 
in question, 

Negotiations by the consignee to se- 
cure proper permit for the voyage 
dragged from late in January, 1917, un- 
til April 4, 1917, when the attempt defi- 
nitely failed. As there appeared to be 
no prospect of the schooner getting 
through the blockade, the charterer de- 
nounced the charter party March 29. 

Disallowing the claim presented against 
the vessel, the court holds that the char- 
terer had the obligation of procuring the 
necessary permit, and that the owner of 
the vessel could not be said to be in de- 
fault as, presumably, he was willing to 
try to complete the voyage, and there 
was no evidence to show that perform- 
ance was impossible; there being no sat- 
isfactory proof as to whether sailing ves- 
sels had passed the blockade. 


secTION 363. LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 


A decision of the New York supreme 
court, appellate division, shows that the 
liability of steamship companies operat- 
ing between ports of the United States, 
or to or from foreign ports, concerning 
goods lost or damaged in transit, is the 
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same as applies to interstate carriers by 
rail. That is, where either class of com- 
mon carriers has a higher freight rate 
applicable to carriage at full valuation 
than another rate applying to a limited 
valuation, the bill of lading may validly 
limit, but not exempt, liability for loss, 
where the shipper avails himself of the 
lower rate. 

The Harter act, a federal statute, de- 
clares that a clause in a marine bill of 
lading covering interstate or foreign 
shipments may not validly provide that 
the carrier shall be “relieved from lia- 
bility for loss or damage arising from 
negligence, fault, or failure in proper 
loading, stowage, custody, care, or proper 
delivery,” or that the obligation “to ex- 
ercise due diligence to properly equip, 
man, provision, and outfit said vessel, and 
to make said vessel seaworthy . . . shall 
in any wise be lessened, weakened, or 
avoided.” 

Following interpretations of this law 
promulgated by the United States Su- 
preme Court, the New York tribunal 
said: 

“It is now well settled that a carrier 
may limit its liability for damages occa- 
sioned by its own negligence by a con- 
tract fairly made with the shipper, 
agreeing on a valuation of the property 
carried, with the rate of freight based on 
the condition that the carrier assumes 
liability only to the extent of the agreed 
valuation, but that the carrier cannot 
exempt itself from the consequences of 
its own or its servant’s negligence. . 
This rule of law has been applied to 
cases arising under the Harter act. 

“It is only where the shipper attempts 
to obtain an exemption from liability for 
negligence that the provisions of bills of 
lading have been declared to be void. 
The right by contract to limit liability 
has been recognized.” 

But the opinion leaves it clear that, 
where the shipper has no choice between 
an ad valorem rate and a rate based on 
limitation of liability of the carrier to an 
amount less than the actual value of the 
goods, a bill of lading stipulation for 
such limitation is void. Mariani Bros. 
vs. Thomas Wilson, Sons & Co. (177 
N.Y. 335.) 


SECTION 364. MISDELIVERY OF FREIGHT 


In the case of Boera vs. Hijos De 
Jose Taya, S. En. C., the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court showed 
that ocean carriers are under liability 
similar to that of railway companies, by 
holding that where a steamship company 
makes delivery of freight to one other 
than the person entitled to receive de- 
livery, the company may be held liable in 
damages for the full market value of the 
goods so misdelivered. (176 N.Y. Supp. 
47.) 


SECTION 365. FREIGHT LOSSES AND INJURIES 
IN GENERAL 


When goods, received in good order on 
board vessel under a bill of lading sub- 
ject to dangers of the sea, are delivered 
at the end of the voyage in damaged 
condition, the burden is on the shipowner 
to show that the damage was occasioned 
by a peril of navigation for which he 
was not responsible. The question of lia- 
bility depends largely upon whether a 
seaworthy ship, properly trimmed and 
with the cargo properly stowed, would 
ordinarily go through such seas as were 
encountered on the voyage without ma- 
terial injury to her cargo. These points 
were reaffirmed by the United States dis- 
trict court for Massachusetts in ad- 
miralty proceedings against the Gover- 
nor Powers, on account of damage to a 
cargo of sugar. (243 Fed. 961.) 

An exception to the general rule that 
a carrier of flour, grain or other goods 
is an insurer of the safety of the ship- 
ment in transit is illustrated in a case 
where the Texas court of civil appeals 
decided that there was no responsibility 
for injury to a shipment while being car- 
ried by water and due to a hurricane. 

An act of Congress provided that, if 
the owner of a vessel exercised due dili- 
gence to make it seaworthy and properly 
equipped and manned it, there should be 
no liability for damage or loss resulting 
from faults or errors in navigation or 
arising from dangers of the seas or other 
navigable waters. 

Applyin 
held that there was no right of recovery 
for injury to a cargo due solely to a vio- 
lent hurricane which loosened a porthole 





this statute, the Texas court 
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through which water found its way into 
the hold, it being proved that the vessel 
was seaworthy and properly manned and 
equipped. It follows that the court de- 
nied recovery against the delivering car- 
rier of the shipment. (Erambert vs. 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 184 S.W. 
274.) 

That the owner of a cargo is entitled 
to a lien against the vessel for any injury 
to the cargo resulting from fault ofs 
the vessel or its master was affirmed by 
the United States district court for the 
southern district of Georgia in proceed- 
ings taken against the schooner Huma- 
rock, (234 Fed. 716.) 

This rule is qualified, however, as the 
court noted, by the provisions of the act 
of Congress above referred to. But it 
was decided in the same case that the 
provisions of this law do not exempt 
from liability for injury to a cargo, due 
to stranding negligently caused by the 
master, any interest he may have as part 
owner of the vessel. 

The decision of the Oregon supreme 
court in the case of Rosenwald vs. Ore- 
gon City Transportation Co., 163 Pac. 
831, recognized the validity of a clause 
in contracts for carriage of freight by 
water, releasing the carrier from liabil- 
ity for loss accruing from dangers of 
navigation or unavoidable accident, but 
declared that where a steamship com- 
pany seeks to nme liability under such 
provision it has the burden of affirma- 
tively establishing loss from one of the 
exempted causes. 

The court also interpreted this common 
clause as relieving the carrier from re- 
sponsibility in case of loss due to col- 
lision with another vessel through no 
fault of the particular boat. 

The customary provision in marine 
bills of lading that the carrier shall not 
be liable for any loss or damage resulting 
from the “perils of the lake, sea or other 
waters, . . . or from collision, stranding, 
or other accidents of navigation,” is 
broad enough to exempt from liability 
for loss arising from the sinking of a 
lighter while moored at a slip, due to 
some floating object striking the vessel. 

It was so decided by the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court in the 
case of Feldman vs. Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., 176 N. Y. Supp. 183, but 
the court recognized the rule of law that 
where an owner of goods delivered to a 
water carrier for transportation proves 
that the cargo has been lost or damaged 
while in the custody of the carrier, the 
latter has the burden of proving that 
the loss or injury arose upon some cause 
against which liability was so exempted. 

A custom treating injury to a cargo 
at sea caused by rats as a “danger of 
the sea” was held by the New York su- 
preme court not to be provable for the 
purpose of exempting the owners of a 
vessel from liability, under a contract 
providing against liability for injury 
caused by dangers of the sea. Astor vs. 
Aymar, 6 Cow. (N. Y.) 266. 


(Chapter XLIII to be Continued.) 





WATERPOWER RIGHTS 

Plaintiff's right to enjoin defendant 
from maintaining a dam at such height as 
to back water up at plaintiff's dam and 
mill and thus infringe upon his right to 
the fall of the water was recognized by 
the Iowa supreme court in the case of 
Harp vs. Iowa Falls Electric Co., 191 
N.W. 520. Responding to a claim made 
on defendant’s part that plaintiff could 
install new and more efficient wheels and 
machinery, and produce the maximum 
output of the machinery now installed, 
and that he was not entitled to a greater 
head of water at his dam than sufficient 
to operate his mill with the more effi- 
cient machinery, the court said: 

“The trial court held, and properly so, 
we think, that this is no defense. It 
may be true that plaintiff’s mill and ma- 
chinery is old, but it appears that plain- 
tiff was engaged in the flour and feed 
business, and was manufacturing such 
flour and feed, and had in faith 
utilized the waterpower in grinding prod- 
ucts which he sold in his business in the 
town. The power and the mill:and its 
equipment were sufficient for his pur- 
poses, and could be used by him profit- 
ably. In addition to that he owned the 
land, and the nature of the stream at 
that point was such as to make his right 
of fall of intrinsic value.” 

A. L. H. Srrezer. 
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Actual flour sales continue very light, 
and there is no indication that buyers 
will come into the market for any large 
volume until after Jan. 1. The business 
being done is generally for immediate 
shipment and confined to a car or so at 
a time. Old bookings, made toward the 
beginning of the crop year, are nearly 
exhausted. 

Local mills are looking forward to a 
marked improvement in demand imme- 
diately after the first of the year. It is 
not thought that buyers then will book 
for their entire requirements for the 
balance of this crop year, but rather 
that business will remain fairly good for 
the next six months. 

Trade in the South is holding up bet- 
ter than many mills had hop for. 
When it became known that the cotton 
crop would be disappointing, it was 
feared that the flour trade would suffer 
considerably therefrom, but this has not 
been the case yet. 

One advantageous factor in that terri- 
tory has been the sharp advance in the 
price being paid for cotton, which has 
served partially to offset the loss in vol- 
ume. As this advance came before the 
crop was out of the hands of the plant- 
ers, the territory as a whole has profited 
from it. Some fear is expressed that if 
prices continue to advance they will 
reach a level which will tend to stop buy- 
ing, but this is not considered likely. 

Export trade is quiet, particularly to 
Great Britain and the Continent, but 
some flour is moving to the Scandinavian 
and Latin American countries. This de- 
mand generally is for clears, which are 
meeting with a ready sale, and prices are 
holding up well. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$5.80@6.25 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.60@6, first clear $4.50 
@5; od winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.80, straight $4.60@5.10, first clear $4@ 
4.30; soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.60, straight $4.60@5, first clear $3.90 
@4.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SL Rewer err reper es 39,60 62 
WCRVIOMS WOOK 2050000 csess 46,600 92 
We GD 6 vec cas vocessiace 32,200 64 
DWO FOROS GEO 6 cc ciiccdcos 24,500 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

BOG; BB a wiccecs cbt crevice 44,40 51 

Previous week ............ 46,800 60 

OM GOD 6 vcs sot sicvesvvnsd 52,900 68 

Wwe FORTS GOP o5.06 cesirves 30,200 39 
MILLFEED 


The current week saw little activity in 
the millfeed market, which remains dull 


and quiet. A remarkably mild fall and 
early winter, resulting in pastures re- 
maining green far beyond the usual 
time, has 


ad an ee gag effect upon 
the demand for millfeed. Quotations are 
weak, and would have a still lower ten- 
dency were it not for the fact that of- 
ferings are rather light. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $27.25@27.75 ton, soft 
winter bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts 
$30@31. 


WHEAT 
A fair demand prevailed for good 
grades of soft winter wheat. Offerin 
were closely cleaned up daily, local mills 
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being the best buyers. Hard 


wheat 


scarce. Receipts, 239 cars, against 259 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No, 
2 red, $1.16@1.17. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Demand for cash corn was only fair, 


Country offerings continue smal!. and 
wet weather is forecasted for the entire 
belt. General trade in May oats |:road- 
ened materially, with commission | :ouses 
good buyers, and prices advance: to a 
new high on the crop. 

Receipts of corn, 274 cars, ; 
476 in the previous week. Cash 
No. 3 yellow, 77@78c; No. 4 yelloy 
No. 3 white, 74c. Oats receipi. 185 
cars, against 188. Cash prices: Wo, | 
oats, 47@48c; No. 2 oats, 46@47.. No. 
3 oats, 46c; No. 4 oats, 45@4éc. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c~Receipts—, --Shipn nts 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


ainst 
rices: 
TAe; 


Flour, bbls... 98,080 82,610 119,120 3,160 
Wheat, bus.. 516,830 770,747 388,040 6,020 
Corn, bus.... 517,420 388,700 391,310 1,260 
Oats, bus.... 528,000 722,000 463,240 3,750 
Rye, bus..... 5,200 1,100 3,070 6,490 
Barley, bus.. 60,800 28,800 7,540 1,400 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per | 
as follows by St. Louis mills: cori 
$1.95@2.05, cream meal $2.05@2.15 
and hominy $2.20@2.30. 

St. Louis mills quote rye produ 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.40@4.50, standard whit: pat- 
ent $4.35@4.40, medium white *'.25@ 


) lbs, 
meal 
grits 


ts, in 


4.30, straight $4.10@4.20, fancy dark 
$4.10@4.15, low grade dark $4.05: 4.10, 
rye meal, $3.90@4. 
TO VOTE ON CHANGE 

Stockholders of the Ralston |’urina 
Co. will meet in St. Louis on Jan. 8 to 
vote on an increase of the common stock 
of the company from $4,500,((\) to 
$6,500,000 and a distribution of a stock 
dividend of 25 per cent, each holier of 
four shares of common stock rec: iving 
one additional share. 

In line with its policy of encour iging 


employees to become stockholders and 
to facilitate the purchase of stock by 
them, the company also plans to reduce 
the par value of the shares from $100 


te $25 and to increase the number pro- 
portionately. 

The company is building plants at 
Kansas City and Minneapolis in addi- 


tion to those now under opera! ion at 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, Buffalo. Nash- 
ville and Fort Worth. 


NOTES 


Frederick E. Clarke, Chicag.. vice 
president Fleischmann Co., has !\’en 0 
St. Louis on business. 

John Sanford, superintendent Public 
Elevator, New Orleans, spent vera! 
days in St. Louis on business ree: itly. 

An Interstate Commerce Com nission 
hearing on cottonseed rates into Cairo, 
Ill., was held there Dec. 1 befo ¢ Ex 
aminer R. L. Shanafelt, of Was! ington. 

W. J. H. Broch, Illinois representa- 
tive for the Newton (Kansas) ‘Jilling 
& Elevator Co., has established head- 
quarters at Bloomington, IIl., with a0 
office at 1202 South Main Street 

John Fennelly, who has been in the 
St. Louis office of the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., Kansas City, since its establi-ment, 
will leave the company the first of the 
year, and plans to return to Princeton 
to continue his studies. 

Among those who attended the -ecent 
meeting of the Corn Millers’ Federation 
in Chicago from this territory w'e it 
C. Andrews, Sr., president Black & \V % 
Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill. J bs) 
Adams, president Arkadelphia (AT “) 
Milling Co., and Clyde Mayberry, sa’ 
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manager Cape County Milling Co., Jack- 
son, Mo. 

Cotton is arriving in St. Louis in con- 
siderably less volume than a year ago. 
November receipts were 101,960 bales, 
against 154,323 in November, 1922, and 
shipments totaled 101,502 bales, com- 
pared with 124,762 in the corresponding 
month a year ago. 

B. J. Shorle, formerly engaged in the 
flour business in St. Louis, is now con- 
nected with the Becker Co., representa- 
tive of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa. manufacturers of bakers’ machin- 
ery, as a salesman in St, Louis and sur- 
rounding territory. 

Wheat is moving through the St. Louis 
market in considerably smaller volume 
than a year ago. November receipts 
amounted to 2,259,391 bus, against 4,277,- 
518 in November, 1922, and shipments 
totaled 1,818,590 bus, compared to 3,674,- 
970 in the corresponding month last year, 
according to figures compiled by the 
\Vierchants’ Exchange. 

\ll banks in St, Louis have been au- 
thorized to receive contributions to the 
first annual golden rule campaign fund 
for the benefit of orphans of the Near 
Fast, according to advice received from 
the national headquarters of the Near 
East Relief by the local organization. 
More than 500,000 personal appeals have 
been sent out in St. Louis by the local 


organization, 

‘She St. Louis Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation, which includes 26 railroads op- 
erating through this gateway, inter- 
changed 207,973 carloads of freight dur- 
ing November, representing a seasonal 
decline from the peak month of October, 
when 226,242 loads were handled. In 
November, 1922, the number of cars han- 


died totaled 205,051, or 2,922 less than 
the corresponding month this year. 

November sales of the Missouri-Illi- 

is Stores Co., which owns and operates 

galy Wiggly chain of stores in St. 

Louis and neighboring territory, reached 


the est volume in the history of the 
busines, being 12 per cent greater than 
the saics of October and over 24 per cent 


more ‘ian for November, 1922. The total 
sales ior the first 11 months of this year 
show an increase of 334% per cent over 
the corresponding period last year. 

The annual dinner of the St. Louis 
Traflic Club, attended by 500 members, 
the largest gathering in the history of 
the organization, was held at the Statler 
Hotel, Dec, 4, at which time the follow- 
ing oflicers were installed: B. H. Dally, 
president; E. E. Eversull, J. D. Cornat- 
zar, Li. W. Siebeldt, A. D. Bell and 
George E. Goodwin, vice presidents; 
Sherman E. Wilson, secretary; George 
S. Siddons, treasurer. The directors are 
H. S. Snow, retiring president, Charles 
B. Hesse, Joseph Rankin, J. W. Clarke 
and George T. McClure. The club sub- 
scribed a fund to foster one annual 
scholarship in the Berea (Ky.) College, 
&@ mountain school. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions with the flour trade are re- 
ported a little more cheerful, but buying 
continucs limited. One reason for the 
slight improvement in activity is that 
buyers held off for several weeks and 
allowed their stocks to run low, while 
consumption, has been about normal. 
The shortage of the cotton crop in this 
territory has been such as to make the 
outlook for business anything but flat- 
tering; still, it is not expected that it 
will lessen much the aggregate demand 
for flour. 

Jobbers report that buying for holiday 
requirements has been better; most or- 
ders have been for prompt shipment, 
and they expect another lull in a few 
days. Mill representatives report that 
most jobbers and large users are sup: 
Plied with purchases or contracts until 
after Jan. 1, but that shipping instruc- 
tions have been slow. One of the larg- 
est handlers of blended flour says de- 
mand for several days has been better, 
with some bookings for the first three 
months of 1994, 

The market has been steady, and in 
Some instances prices are slightly high- 
er. Some of the highest grade soft win- 
ter short patents are held at $7.25@7.35 
bbl, Memphis basis, 98-Ib cottons, but 

© range goes as low as $6.50. A 
Parently those who have been withhold- 
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ing their purchases, hoping for lower 
prices, have about decided that such are 
not coming, and some mills report book- 
ings made for 30 to 60 days ahead. 

Millfeed offerings at lower figures are 
finding few takers. Jobbers and mixed 
feed people say the consuming demand 
is light, and they have ample stocks. 
Wheat bran to come in is being offered 
as low as $28.50 ton, but sales made dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 8 were at $29 
@29.50. Gray shorts have been quoted 
nominally at $83 for several days, but 
some are offering them today to come 
in as low as $31.50@32. Standard mid- 
dlings are quoted on the same basis as 
low as $29.50@30. 

Corn meal is quiet, and basis for best 
cream in 24’s is down to $4.25 bbl. Buy- 
ing is for actual requirements which ap- 
pear to be small. 

NOTES 


E. E. Laurent, of the Dunlop Milling 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn., announced here 
recently that the firm’s new mixed feed 
manufacturing plant would be ready for 
operation soon. 


Will Hayes, salesman for the Wilson 
(Ark.) Milling Co., was brought to a 
local hospital on Dec. 6, having suf- 
fered a fractured skull in an auto 
wreck near Marked Tree, Ark. 

The Royal Feed & Milling Co., one 
of the largest mixed feed concerns here, 
will soon erect, at a cost of about $25,- 
000, a two-story brick office building. 
W. R. Smith-Vaniz is president and 
general manager. 

At a liquidating sale in Dyersburg, 
Tenn., the Forked Deer Milling Co. 
property was bought in by two stock- 
holders for $13,700. The new owners 
are E. E. Rucker and L. C. Fumbanks. 
It is not known whether the mill will 
continue to operate. 

Reports from the jobbing trade here 
are to the effect that demand for self- 
rising flours is steadily improving, par- 
ticularly for the higher grades, More 
of the mills are manufacturing this prod- 
uct, several that supply this territory 
having recently turned their attention to 
it. Advertising has been extensive. 


B. V. Atkinson, district manager Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service, announces that 
the business offered to the barge line 
in this territory is increasing so fast 
that within the next few months a fleet 
of self-propelling barges will be added. 
He says that three barges, the Birming- 
ham, the Mobile and the Tuscaloosa, will 
be put on a regular schedule between 
New Orleans and St. Louis, giving serv- 
ice similar to that now handled by the 
nine barges operating between New Or- 
leans and Cairo. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic flour demand is weak. For- 
eign, however, has improved greatly, 
particularly with regard to Holland. 
Flour shipments to the tropics in the 
current week were 12,928 bags, with two 
shipping companies reporting, compared 
with 16,379 bags in the previous week, 
with three companies reporting. 

Flour is quoted by mills to dealers, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: short patent, spring $7.45 bbl, 
Kansas $5.60, Oklahoma $5.50, Illinois 
$6.85; 95 per cent, spring $7.05, Kansas 
$5.30, Oklahoma $5.20, Illinois $6.10; 100 
per cent, spring $6.60, Kansas $5.10, 
Oklahoma $5, Illinois $5.70; cut, spring 
$6.10, Kansas $5, Oklahoma $4.80, IIli- 
nois $5.20; first clear, Kansas $4.60, 
Oklahoma $4.50, Illinois $4.90; second 
clear, Kansas $4.10, Oklahoma $4.15, IIli- 
nois $4.05; No. 2 semolina $6.95, No. 3 
semolina $6.65. 

Dealers quote corn products, per 100 

Ibs, in bulk, sacked: cream meal, $2.25; 
grits, fine and coarse, $2.30; corn flour, 
$2.50. 
Feedingstuffs, dealers’ quotations: 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 2 white 
$1.05; oats, No. 2 white 58c, Ne. 3 white 
57c; alfalfa hay, per ton, $36. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The Morgan Line reports having 
shipped 850 bags flour to Havana dur- 
ing the current week. 

The United Fruit Co. reports having 
shipped 12,078 bags flour to the West 
Indies and South and Central America, 
as follows: to Havana, 1,500 bags; San- 
tiago, 830; Kingston, 1,645; Colon, 1,120; 
Panama City, 1,450; Guayaquil, 1,933; 
Puenta Arenas, 50; Guatemala City, 
2,335; Limon, 815; Bocas del Toro, 400. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
New Orleans agents for the Holland- 
America Line, is loading approximately 
1,000 tons each of flour and rice for 
Rotterdam, to go out on the Leerdam. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 126,- 
000 bus wheat thus far this month for 
export, and having received 226,000 bus 
from the Mississippi-Warrior Service 
during November. Elevator stocks are 
as follows: wheat, 299,000 bus; corn, 
44,000; oats, 3,000; rye, 19,000. 

Mr. Fears’s office reports 503,304 bus 
wheat, 82,824 bus corn, 20,690 bus oats 
and 22,342 bus rye as having been in- 
spected and loaded aboard ship for ex- 
port during November, compared with 
3,008,643 bus wheat, 2,178,447 bus corn, 
41,480 bus oats and 152,142 bus rye in 
November, 1922. The figures show a 
decrease of 2,505,339 bus wheat, 2,095,- 
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623 bus corn, 20,790 bus oats and 129,800 
bus rye. 

Grain exports from this port during 
November were as follows: to Rotter- 
dam, Sagauche cleared Nov. 3 with 47,- 
753 bus wheat; Maasdam cleared Nov. 
9 for the same port with 60,000 bus; to 
Antwerp, Elzasier cleared Nov. 12 with 
140,000 bus; to Havre, Caroline cleared 
Nov. 21 with 31,066 bus; same ship, to 
Dunkirk, 35,200 bus; to Rotterdam, 
Edam cleared Nov. 30 with 130,000 bus. 


THE WATERMAN OFFICE 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the office of J. S. Waterman & Co., New 
Orleans. This company has done more, 
perhaps, than any other flour company 
to advertise the port of New Orleans as 
a flour distributing center. It has men 
constantly in the field in the tropics, and 
has recently sent one to open a branch 
in Germany. The concern deals not only 
in flour, grain and hay, but conducts an 
extensive business in bakery equipment, 
which is sold throughout domestic terri- 
tory, Central and South America, and 
Europe. 


NOTES 

N. C. Alford, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is calling on the 
New Orleans trade. 

H. W. Foote, Mississippi representa- 
tive of J. S. Waterman & Co., is visit- 
ing headquarters in New Orleans. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., which recently 
opened a branch office in Hamburg, re- 
ports satisfactory business from that 
source, 

Ferrin F. Farrell, president Farrell 
Shipping Co., export freight brokers, has 
returned from a business and pleasure 
trip to New York. 

The Myrtle Grove sugar mill, near 
Pointe a la Hache, La., has begun op- 
erations for the season. This mill 
serves eight large near-by plantations. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





UPPER MISSISSIPPI IMPROVEMENTS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Congress is ex- 
pected to allow the entire amount recom- 
mended by the board of engineers for 
the improvement of the upper Missis- 
sippi River, $1,500,000, for the next fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1924. This is ap- 
proximately $500,000 more than is being 
expended this year in the work of cut- 
ting a six-foot channel from Minneapolis 
to the mouth of the Missouri River. It 
is expected that within a short time liti- 
gation now pending in the Supreme 
Court will be disposed of and permit 
the establishment of a barge transporta- 
tion service north to the Twin Cities. 
Cuartes C, Hart. 





Office of J. 8. Waterman & Co., New Orleans, La, 
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PRAIRIE MILLING DECLINES 


It is regrettable that the number of 
country mills in the prairie provinces of 
western Canada should be so steadily on 
the decline. Those now active are con- 
siderably fewer than during the war, 
and seem likely to grow still fewer, 
though there are yet a good number of 
sturdy country plants in operation, all 
of which seem likely to survive any cir- 
cumstances that can possibly arise. 

The reasons for the decline in this part 
of the milling industry of Canada are 
various. Local crop failures, cost of 
operating, want of local patronage and 
the ordinary vicissitudes of commercial 
life have all taken their toll, but it would 
be safe to say that want of local sup- 
port is the chief of these. 

As a general rule, the small country 
miller who renders a real service to his 
community is able to meet competition 
from outside without fear of any evil 
consequence, but, where there is lack of 
the service motive on his part, or lack 
of appreciation on the part of the local 
community, the country mill ultimately 
perishes. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


The domestic spring wheat flour mar- 
ket is unchanged. Mills report a satis- 
factory volume of business, with nothing 
of special interest to note. The level of 
prices established on Oct. 20 is main- 
tained. Quotations on Dec. 8: top pat- 
ents $6.30 bbl, seconds $5.80, first clears 
$5.60, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10¢ bbl 
for spot cash. 

Inactivity is still the feature of the 
winter wheat flour market. The quantity 
offering is limited, but domestic demand 
does not exceed the supply. Many mills 
find it practically impossible to procure 
wheat to grind. Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is selling at $4.50 bbl, car 
lots, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Mills report a slackening in demand 
for spring wheat flour for export. Most 
of them, however, have enough orders on 
their books to keep their plants in op- 
eration for some time. The smaller On- 
tario mills seem to have all the business 
they can handle, and sales for export, 
particularly to continental markets, are 
reported good. The larger mills com- 
plain that export business is slow. Pres- 
ent inquiries are mostly for small quan- 
tities. Standard grades of export patent 
spring wheat flour were quoted, Dec. 8, 
by mills at 33s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., in 
140-lb jute bags, December-January sea- 
board basis, and 33s 9d for February, 
United Kingdom ports, usual terms. 

The export market for Ontario soft 
winter wheat flour is described as life- 
less. Wheat is scarce and dear, and On- 
tario mills are unable to meet competi- 
tion. This grade of flour is quoted nom- 
inally for export at 34s 6d per 280 lbs, 
in cotton bags, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Brokers are offering mills $4.35 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for winters for export. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is d, both in 
the domestic market and for export to 
the United States.. Some reports indi- 
cate that inquiry is in excess of supply, 
and more could be sold were it available. 
Quotations are steady. Bran is selling 
at $27 ton, in mixed cars with flour, 
shorts at $30, middlings at $36 and feed 





flour at $42, net cash terms, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Winter wheat is scarce. Farmers gen- 
erally continue to use it for feeding pur- 
poses, and the quantity finding its way to 
market is limited. Wagon lots are bring- 
ing 95@97c bu for No. 2 red or white 
at mill doors. 

There is no scarcity of spring wheat, 
and Ontario mills are well supplied. No. 
1 northern is quoted at $1.05% bu, on 
track, Georgian Bay or Lake Huron 
ports. 

CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are meeting 
with a good inquiry from over-sea mar- 
kets. Canadian cereal mills are now get- 
ting back into their old stride, so far as 
exporting is concerned, after a long spell 
of dullness. Rolled oats are selling for 
export at 38s 6d and oatmeal at 36s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, less 2 
per cent on 60-day bills. 

A fairly good domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is _ reported. 
Prices are unchanged, namely, $5.50 per 
bbl of 180 lbs for rolled oats, in 90-lb 
jute bags, and oatmeal $6 per bbl of 196 
Ibs, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered, 30-day terms; car lots 20c less. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in feeding grains is good. 
Western oats have advanced Ic bu. 
Other grains show practically no change. 
Quotations: No. 3 Canadian western oats, 
43c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley 
65%4c, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 3 yellow 
corn, 88%4c, prompt shipment, United 
States funds, Toronto freights; standard 
screenings $22.50 ton, bulk, car lots, de- 
livered Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour from Ca- 
nadian ports are unchanged. These are 
quoted as follows: Glasgow 22c per 100 
Ibs, Liverpool and London 19c, Leith, 
Hull and Newcastle 23c, Bristol and 
Avonmouth 22c, Dundee 28c, Aberdeen 
29c (Dundee and Aberdeen from New 
York 25c), Belfast and Dublin 22c, 
Hamburg 18c, and Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and Antwerp 19c. 


NOTES 


James Gunn, one of the partners in 
the Johnson Baking Co., Woodstock, 
Ont., died on Dec. 5. He was well known 
in Ontario sporting circles, and was 53 
years of age. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway made a 
record in November for transportation 
of grain, when 36,311 cars were handled 
at Head of the Lakes ports. The total 
quantity was 72,000,000 bus, which is said 
to have established a world’s record. 

A composite exhibit is to be held by 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion at the British Empire Exhibition, 
and any millers wishing to take part 
should apply to the office of the asso- 
ciation in Montreal for information as to 
rates, etc. The Canadian association will 
work with the National Association of 
Flour Importers in this matter. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is advising members that the de- 
partment of customs and excise, Ottawa, 
has amended the regulations issued un- 
der the special war revenue act of 1915 
by ——~ section 11(a) and substitut- 
ing the following: “1l(a) Licensed 
manufacturers and licensed wholesalers, 
when selling to retailers or consumers, 
need not show the tax as a separate item 
on the invoice.” 

The plant of the Kent Mills Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., is being remodeled, and 
when alterations are completed will have 
a capacity of 450 bbls per day. The ca- 





pacity of the corn meal mill will be 400 
bbls. This company was recently or- 
ganized to take over and operate the 
mills and elevator of the Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., which suspended opera- 
tions last July. The brands and trade- 
marks have been secured along with the 
property, and the same agencies will be 
continued. The officers of the new com- 
pany are: president, E, W. Hardey; vice 
president, H. Jenner; secretary-treasurer 
and general manager, H. V. Dalley; su- 
perintendent, G. A. Dunlop. 


MONTREAL 


Trade continues fair in the Montreal 
spring wheat flour market, with a slight- 
ly improved demand for export. Prices 
are unchanged, first patents selling in 
car lots at $6.30 bbl, seconds $5.80 and 
bakers $5.60, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is re- 
ported fairly good, and offerings some- 
what improved. Deliveries, however, are 
still far behind. Prices show no change. 
Average qualities are selling around $4.95 
@5 bbl, with selected grades offered up 
to $5.10, secondhand jute, ex-track. 
Broken lots are selling at $5.20@5.30, 
secondhand jute, and $5.50@5.60, new 
cottons. Special qualities of winter pat- 
ents are offered up to $5.85, new cottons, 
ex-store. 

Trade in millfeed is limited only by 
the amount of supplies. Bran is selling 
at $27.25 ton, shorts $30.25 and middlings 
$36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cash. 

Trade in rolled oats is fair at $2.95 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. 


NOTES 


Statistics from Ottawa show that wheat 
mill grindings in Canada reached 6,327,- 
091 bus in September. Mill production 
for that month is given as 1,410,395 bbls, 
against 1,552,566 in September, 1922. 
Production of rolled oats amounted to 
9,389,533 lbs, against 7,231,214 a year ago. 

The total amount of grain brought 
down Lachine Canal during November 
was 11,995,224 bus, as against 9,351,671 
during the same month last year. Re- 
ceipts of wheat by the canal were 9,488,- 
584 bus, oats 1,858,681, barley 483,930, 
rye 26,250, corn 54,700, and flaxseed 83,- 
079. Receipts of flour total 59,199 sacks, 
against 52,052 a year ago. 

A noteworthy feature of the Canadian 
flour export business lately is the num- 
ber and variety of foreign centers from 
which inquiries are being received. One 
recent inquiry was from Alexandria, by 
a firm that has been specializing in flour 
for the past 25 years. Members of this 
firm had seen samples of Canadian flour 
at the Canadian exhibition which is trav- 
elling through France. Similar inquiries 
have been received from Greece, Italy 
and Scandinavia. 

A, E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 

In western Canada the demand for 
flour is falling off, probably due to the 
approach of the holiday season. There is 
always a slackening at this period. In 
the meantime the mills are all busy with 
orders on hand, of which they have 
enough to last till Jan. 1. As notified 
by telegraph on Dec. 4, prices declined 
20c bbl on that date. This was due to 
a weakness in wheat, though at the mo- 
ment it was not sufficiently below its 
formal level to warrant so great a de- 
cline in flour. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs are quoted at $6 bbl, jute, 
seconds $5.40, and first clears $4.80, Fort 
William basis, sight draft; cotton, l5c 





over this basis. Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are 10c under Manitoba, and Pa- 
cific Coast points 10@30c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Prices for millfeed have not followed 
the downward course of flour. Demand 
is heavy, and mills are well sold up. Be- 
sides the demand from all parts of west- 
ern Canada, there is a steady inquiry 
from eastern Canada and the United 
States. Prices (Dec. 8) are unchanged 
from those quoted a week ago. Quota- 
tions: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran $21 ton and shorts 
$23, in mixed cars with flour; interior 
British Columbia points, bran $25 and 
shorts $27; Pacific Coast points, bran 
$26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


The enormous movement of wheat to 
Thunder Bay ports continues. Car load- 
ings at country points west of Winnipeg 
are reaching record proportions. For 
instance, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has averaged two and a half cars a min- 
ute since the opening of the crop year, 
and the Canadian National Railways are 
doing equally as well. At present this 
average is being exceeded, due to fine 
weather. On Dec. 6 25 boats cleared al- 
most 7,000,000 bus from Fort William 
and Port Arthur, and it is expected that 
when navigation closes the total shipped 
from these ports for the period com- 
mencing Sept. 1 will have reached well 
over 200,000,000 bus. 

This is beginning to be called “the 
mystery crop.” Those in the trade con- 
tinually describe demand as dull, but 
still the grain flows on in tremendous 
quantities and the market shows no seri- 
ous breaks. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


o—Futures— 

Cash Dec May 

Dee, B .c.ccssseee $ .95% $ .93% 98% 
BOO, 6 nvcscesces £6 94 99% 
WOO. Bc ccccccces 96% 93% 985 
BOG, B cesccsoves 6% -93 56 98% 
/ Serreere ce re -95% 93% 98% 
Dee. BS cccscvvece 94% 92% 98% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg for the 
seven days ending Dec. 6 show thai ship- 
ments are again increasing. Inspections 
averaged 1,860 cars per day, compared 
with 1,689 for the previous seven days, 
and 1,679 for the corresponding period 
in 1922. The average quality of grain 
now being inspected is exceedingly high. 


OATMEAL 


These products are in good demand, 
and all western mills are busy. The 
mixed car or jobbing price of rolled oats 
is 10c lower. Quotations: rolled oats In 
80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal i: 98-1! 
bags $8, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in cash oats has been dull, 
with prices about steady. For some time 
only the low grades of this grain have 
been wanted, and demand for these Te 
cently has been only fair. Offerings of 
barley have been somewhat ligiit, and 
inquiry for the best grades his been 
good. Demand for rye was only fair. 
Flaxseed has been receiving better atten- 
tion from United States crushing inter 
ests, but business has been handicappe 
through lack of offerings. Quoiations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 37°s¢ bus 
barley, 54c; rye, 65c; flaxseed, $2.00%- 

NEW OGILVIE MILL F 

The photograph herewith shows the mill 
at Edmonton, Alta., recently purchas 
by the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lt 
The daily capacity is 350 bbls. Another 
Alberta mill of the Ogilvie company * 
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located at Medicine Hat. This company 
is now splendidly equipped to meet the 
needs of flour buyers in all parts of Al- 
berta and British Columbia. The total 
capacity of the Alberta mills is 2,350 
bbls. Other plants of this company give 
it a daily capacity of 3,000 bbls in Mani- 
toba, 3,000 in Ontario, and 9,000 in 
Quebec, besides which it has consider- 
able oatmeal and cereal capacity. 


NOTES 


D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Winnipeg on Dec. 8. 

Andrew Kelly, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, left 
on Wednesday for the West. 

If frost does not do it sooner, the do- 
minion government intends closing the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie on Dec. 14. 

Most of the elevator companies of 
western Canada are now co-operating 
with the Alberta farmers’ wheat pool. 

In November the Canadian Pacific 
Railway handled 54,151 tons flour over 
its lines to Fort William for shipment 
lake-and-rail. The corresponding figure 
for 1922 was 48,861 tons. 

\ Winnipeg grain firm has sold a par- 
cel of wheat for shipment to Brazil. 
This is the first such sale of which there 
is any record here. The shipment will go 
via Vancouver and the Panama Canal. 

On Dee. 5 a new record in the ship- 
ment of grain was made at Fort Wil- 
liam, from which 25 boats cleared with 
6,984,000 bus. This is the largest figure 
for any single day since the port was 
opened. 

\lberta is rapidly going out of the 
winter wheat business. Every year sees 
a reduction in acreage. This year the 
area sown is scarcely more than half 
that of 1922, the total sown being 49,500 
acres, as against 99,000 a year ago. 

\merican vessel owners are expected 
to take full advantage of the privilege 
they have of wintering their boats at 
Canadian ports with cargoes of grain 
for winter storage. This will increase 
the quantity of wheat ready for spring 
shipment at eastern terminals in Canada. 

One of the most serious factors at 
present affecting the Canadian export 
flour trade is the low rate of sterling ex- 
change. This would not matter so much, 
were it not that Argentina and Australia 
are paying premiums for sterling, an ad- 
vantage of the greatest importance 
where the flour trade is concerned. 


The season of navigation on upper 
great lakes is drawing to a close. In 
the meantime wonderful feats of grain 
handling are being accomplished by the 
railways and terminal elevator com- 
panies. The final tally of shipments 
from Thunder Bay ports will reach well 
beyond 200,000,000 bus wheat alone, to 
Say nothing of other grains. This is 
half of the exportable surplus of the 
crop. 

The Canadian National Railways has 
earned unstinted praise for its handling 
of grain since the opening of this crop 
year. This is the government system, 
and not long ago was regarded as about 
the last word in efficiency. Things are 
different now. The service being ren- 
dered western farmers this year is about 
as perfect as can be imagined. Over 
1,000,000 bus wheat per day have been 
carried to lake terminals, besides other 
grain and commodities. 

G. Rock. 





FLOUR MARKET IN BRAZIL 

Wasnineton, D. C.—American fiour 
exporters have an unusual opportunity 
for a market in Brazil, according to an 
American consular report from Bahia. 
Statistics on imports of flour into Brazil 
in 1922 are given in the report as fol- 
lows: The total quantity was 120,112 
tons, which was about double that of 
1921, 65,606, and more than 1920, amount- 
ing to 109,379 tons. The amount was 
only smaller than that of the abnormal 
year of 1919, when 216,333 tons were im- 
— and of 1913, amounting to 149,- 


“Until May of this year,” said the re- 
port, “the United States enjoyed a pref- 
erential tariff of 30 per cent of the im- 
port duty; this has been withdrawn, so 

at American flour now pays the same 
duty as other foreign flour and competi- 
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tion will be that much harder, but in the 
writer’s opinion it should still be possible 
for American exporters to supply the 
bulk of the flour used in Brazil.” 

The northernmost ports of Brazil and 
the Amazon ports get all their flour 
from the United States. Pernambuco is 
the northernmost port at which United 
States flour meets Argentine competition, 
and from there southward more and 
more Argentine flour and less American 
flour is used. The ports of Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Santos take more than half of 
all the flour imported into Brazil, and it 
is noted that in 1922 Rio de Janeiro 
bought 34,617 tons Argentine flour and 
only 2,502 tons American flour. At San- 
tos less than one tenth of the flour 
imported: was from the United States. 
American flour imports had a distinct 
lead at the following ports: Porto Velho, 
Manaos, Para, Maranhao, Parahyba, 
Fortaleza, Natal, Cabadello, Pernambuco, 
Maceio and Bahia. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office as 
follows: Consolidated Mills Co., St. Louis, 
stock feed; Battle Creek (Mich.) Food 
Co., cereal biscuit and breakfast food; 
Bishop & Co. Los Angeles, cookies; 
Boyd, Martin & Co., Memphis, wheat 
flour; G. E. Bursley & Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., spaghetti; Cape County Milling Co., 
Jackson, Mo., wheat feed, shorts and 
corn meal; Case-Teel Co., Inc., Jackson, 
Miss., stock and poultry food; Colonial 
Biscuit Co., Philadelphia, cakes; Colton 
Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, breakfast 
cereals; De Bruyn, Ltd., London, Eng., 
flour improver, a compound consisting of 
glycerine, oils and fats; Defiance (Ohio) 
Grocery Co., breakfast cereals; Franco- 
American Baking Co., Los Angeles, rolls 
and bread; George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., wheat flour and rye flour; 
Harrison Flour Mills Co., Inc. New 
York, wheat flour; Humphrey Elevator 
Co., Faribault, Minn., elevators; Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, wheat 
flour; I. S. Joseph Co.; Minneapolis, stock 
feed; Ansel S. Leo, New York, wheat 
flour; Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., wheat flour; Joe 
Lowe Co., Inc., Brodklyn, cake and cake 
mix; Charles R, Mabee, Chicago, live 
stock feeds; Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co., wheat flour; Model Mill Co., Jack- 
son, Tenn., wheat flour; Nafziger Bakin 
Co., Kansas City, bread; Northfiel 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co., wheat flour; P. 
Frederick Obrecht & Son, Baltimore, 
stock feed; Albert T. Peters, Peoria, IIl., 
stock feed; M. C. Peters Mills Co., Oma- 


ha, Neb., poultry feeds; Phoenix Flour 
Mill, Evansville, Ind., wheat flour; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, flour 
made from wheat; Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, poultry feed, wheat flour and stock 
feeds; Ryde & Co., Chicago, chicken 
feed; Henry N. Schooley & Son, Lu- 
zerne, Pa., feed for chickens; Sims Mill- 
ing Co., Frankfort, Ind., cereal made 
from wheat; Life o’ Wheat Milling & 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, bread; 
Sprague (Wash.) Roller Mills, self-rising 
flour; State Line Milling Co., Kiowa, 
Kansas, wheat flour; Trenton (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., wheat flour; Ubiko Milling Co., 
Cincinnati, stock feed; George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., poultry feed; 
Vignes-Bombet Grocer Co., Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La., wheat flour; Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., feed; Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, wheat flour; Western 
Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala., feeds; 
Wheaco Cereal Corporation, Denver, 
Colo., cereal breakfast foods, wheat, pan- 
cake and buckwheat flour; Meridian 
(Miss.) Grain & Elevator Co., stock 
feeds. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





JAPAN’S 1923 RICE CROP 


The first official estimate of this year’s 
rice crop in Japan places the yield at 
291,297,000 bus, compared with an actual 
crop last year of 303,469,000, and an av- 
erage for the last seven years of 289,- 
847,000 bus. On account of the earth- 
quake and fire no official import returns 
are available for August and September. 
However, the Kobe Rice Importers’ As- 
sociation estimates the imports of for- 
eign rice into Kobe during September as 
follows: California brown, 3,196,000 Ibs; 
California cleaned, 1,976,646; also a small 
quantity of broken rice and more than 
111,000,000 Ibs of Saigon, Siam and Ran- 
goon varieties. 





STEAMSHIP LINE’S ANNIVERSARY 
New Orteans, La.—The Holland- 
America Line is 50 years old. The com- 
pany observed its first half century in 
the steamship business by issuing an un- 
usually attractive book. Of especial in- 
terest is an etching showing the steam- 
ship Rotterdam discharging grain by 
means of elevators. The book is well 
printed on excellent paper and _illus- 
trated with phototypes, etchings, and 
line and crayon drawings by G. Van 
Duffelen, of Rotterdam. The illumi- 
nated lettering on the cover is by T. Nieu- 
wenhuis, of Amsterdam. The book was 
printed in Rotterdam, and recites the 
history and aspirations of the company. 

R. A. Surivan. 
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Canada—Milling in September 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in September, 1923, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
EE Stews ebaee 2,861,556 3,465,535 6,327,091 
0 284,293 535,261 819,554 
OO 72 62,448 34,765 97,213 
Buckwheat ...... GBG6- scsecee 6,844 
BD 4646 4%04-049 9 0 B.OBB 8 cccces 3,822 
CHG cc ecececcss 127,269 9,123 136,392 
Mixed grain .... 842,542 20,326 862,868 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Septem- 
ber, 19238: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 125,529 243,060 368,589 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 171,352 286,002 457,354 
Ont. wint. straight. 42,471 ..... 42,471 
BES GERD oc ccovecss 277,162 202,219 479,381 

Totals, flour ..... 616,514 731,281 1,347,795 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,144 4,116 6,260 
BOM cncccesiccescors 9,000 12,416 21,416 
Shorts and middlings. 13,920 16,186 30,106 
All other offal ....... 1,741 2,886 4,627 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
ere 590,842 960,910 1,551,752 


Rolled oats ..... 1,938,270 7,451,263 9,389,533 
Barley, pot and 


er 382,103 62,916 445,019 
RO MOR) 2 ccccce oe | eee 163,251 
Corn flour and 

CT RETR 1,177,570 24,696 1,202,266 
Buckwheat flour. 110,594 ...... 110,594 














Total products in months of May, June, 
July and August, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— May June July Aug. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 346 266 266 267 
Manitoba 2 patent. 440 435 387 412 
Ont. wint. straight, 27 25 25 44 
Mil GERSTD ov cwsave 464 371 489 280 

Totals, flour ...1,277 1,097 1,167 1,003 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour... 5 5 4 5 
BD s0.04604000080 19 16 16 14 
Shorts and mid- 

OUD wisciceces 24 22 22 21 
All other offal..... 2 3 3 
Other cereals, 

Seu 
Oatmeal ......... 1,051 1,291 807 504 
Rolled oats ...... 2,947 4,843 7,692 17,329 
Barley, pot and 

BOREL «ccccscces 96 118 84 205 
Rye meal ........ 206 122 61 70 
Buckwheat flour.. 62 63 58 36 
Corn flour and 

THOUS cs esiccecce 238 677 708 814 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Oct. 1, 1922, to Sept. 30, 1923, in bar- 
rels: 


October ..... sxe de endeseeeresenses 2,156,257 
er 2,228,401 
ED 6:660640'006.0>5e0Hs0-00 955% 1,947,775 
SE eT eT TT ETE ee Tee re 1,643,794 
ED. o.5.46'0:0°9.4-4.40NN aes 40% 0 USS" 1,472,959 
March 1,676,668 
MEE Nabe he xeas BOs beans eae seeeses 1,383,188 
0 PPC errr 1,325,246 
June 1,145,936 
TEP cicssves 1,206,774 
August 1,058,014 





1,410,395 


0 ee eee See eee eee 18,655,407 





Mill at Edmonton, Alta., Recently Acquired by the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
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HOW CAN THEY DO IT? 


Every now and then failures occur in 
the trade, and when the actual details 
are finally known they furnish the basis 
for wonderment as to how business men 
in full possession of their senses permit 
themselves to. be hooked by concerns 
which seem to make a specialty of fail- 
ures. Time and time again during the 
past 15 years these failures have oc- 
curred, and the trusting ones in the trade 
have suffered severe losses, yet they still 
continue giving credit where little or 
none is due, frequently withholding it 
from some other whose integrity more 
fully entitles them to it. 

A case in point is the recent failure 
of a concern whose capitalization was 
not large but whose liabilities when the 
crash came amounted to $500,000, or 
probably 20 times the amount of its capi- 
tal, several of its creditors being inter- 
ested individually in amounts fully equal 
to the total capital. 

It seems strange that, when it is so 
comparatively easy to find out whether 
or not a concern is buying beyond what 
its credit limits should mark as safe, 
seldom is any investigation made by the 
creditors in time to save themselves. 
Usually the first intimation they get of 
the actual status of the matter is at 
the sad time when they make a com- 
parison of the assets and liabilities, scan 
the list of those involved, and find that 
several have very heavily oversold the 
bankrupt. 

Besides causing a direct loss of large 
amounts of money, the flour in storage 
or in transit when the crash comes must 
nearly always be thrown upon the mar- 
ket at distress prices, thereby causing a 
state of demoralization that sometimes 
continues for a long period. 

There is hardly a year in which one 
of these large failures does not occur, 
and strange to relate, when the bank- 
rupt is found to have only sufficient 
assets to pay about 20c on the dollar 
the creditors accept it cheerfully, the 
bankrupt re-establishes himself, and the 
creditors soon start in selling him again 
on open account, and so the process con- 
tinues. 

Of course, there is no blame to be at- 
tached to those who get the credit, for 
when it is so easy to get, why not take 
it? The blame naturally rests upon the 
shoulders of those who give it unspar- 
ingly and without question. 


FLOUR MARKET 


The strength in the wheat market dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 8 gave added 
firmness to flour quotations. any mills 
had previously been flirting with the idea 
of higher prices, and this gave them the 
navel courage to increase the asking 
price about 20c. The majority of buy- 
ers was not interested in purchasing at 
the higher rates, and the volume of sales 
was small. Some good business was re- 
ported with the larger bakers, but the 
prices were not given out. 

If this stiffening of prices extends to 
all mills selling here it will undoubtedly 
be an excellent thing for the market in 

neral, One of the most demoralizing 

actors has been the situation that has 
resulted from the keen competition here. 
Buyers are taking about their normal 
requirements of flour right along, but 
are strongly inclined to buy as cheaply 
as ae and so long as they see some 
mills falling over each other in an effort 








to cut prices, it will be difficult to make 
them buy flour at higher prices, except 
where they need a special quality. 

The market has, therefore, been jog- 
ging along at about its normal pace, 
with stocks on spot moderate and the 
statistical situation good. However, the 
recent failure of a near-by concern has 
rather jolted it out of its pre-holiday 
calm, in view of the number of cars that 
have been dumped here for resale. Esti- 
mates as to this number range all the 
way from 25 to 300 cars, and while hope 
is for the lower figure, it seems danger- 
ously possible it may be closer to the 
higher number. The trade fears the dev- 
astating effect of this flour offered at low 
prices, for while a few of the mills in- 
volved are unwilling to practically give 
the flour away, others are not so scrupu- 
lous and have made appalling prices. 

It was just a year ago that stocks 
were accumulating in a way that kept 
the situation unsettled almost until the 
summer, and while the present disaster 
will but temporarily clog the market it 
is most unfortunate that it should have 
occurred, 

In giving quotations in the New York 
market it seems scarcely fair to give 
some of the resale prices that are cur- 
rent. They have no sound basis for their 
being. Even the flours on the lower end 
of the range often savor strongly of the 
next lower grade, and the standard flours 
are almost always held firmly at the mid- 
dle or upper end of the range. Each 
lower figure does affect the market, how- 
ever, inasmuch as it makes it increasingly 
difficult to get a legitimate price for 
good flour. 

There was good inquiry for semolina 
flour, but the amount of business done 
was not large, as buyers’ ideas on price 
are way below mills’ and, since the trade 
is fairly well covered at lower figures, 
it is difficult to induce sales at the higher 
prices. Quotations were $6.30@6.75 bbl. 

There was continued inquiry for rye, 
for both export and domestic use, but 
mills were -so well sold ahead that little 
business was turned over. 

Export operations were not large, and 
inquiries from abroad were for small 
lots. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.50 
@7.25, standard patent $5.95@6.50, clears 
$5.40@5.65; hard winter short patents 
$5.90@6.40, straights $5.45@6.10, clears 
$4.75@5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 870,- 
865 bbls; exports, 225,038. 


WHEAT 


During the early part of the week of 
Dec. 2-8 there was a continuation of the 
buying of the previous week. The mar- 
ket was higher, stimulated by rumors of 
possible government action. Toward the 
close, however, buying dropped off. The 
suggested plans to maintain a fixed price 
on wheat by the government were not 
given serious consideration. Export in- 
terest was limited, and sales were small 
throughout the week. Quotations: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.24; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.36; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.22; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.12; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.00%. Receipts, 3,339,100 bus; ex- 
ports, 2,401,072. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Prices in the corn market fluctuated. 
Demand was not aggressive, so higher 
values did not hold firmly. Country of- 
fers were small. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, 95c; No. 2 mixed, 98c; No. 2 white, 
95c. Receipts, 60,000 bus. 

The oats market showed independent 
firmness early in the week. Toward the 
close it eased off, along with the other 
grains. Quotations: No. 2 white, 544¢c; 





No. 3 white, 53c. Receipts, 592,000 bus; 
exports, 233,453. 


LARABEE’S NEW YORK OFFICE 


Owing to the desire of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation to have its out- 
side selling headquarters more centrally 
located, the firm has established a New 
York office, Room 1114, Canadian Pa- 
cific Building, 342 Madison Avenue. 
This arrangement will in no way inter- 
fere with the sale of Larabee flour by 
the firm’s present New York represen- 
tatives, Henry Koper & Co., who cover 
Greater New York and near-by terri- 
tory. The Boston headquarters will be 
maintained as heretofore. 


NOTES 

N. T. Silbert, of David F. Silbert & 
Co., Boston flour brokers, was in New 
York during the week ending Dec, 8. 

A, J. Gardner, flour, New York, has 
taken on a new salesman, J. T. Wood- 
ruff, who will also cover the metropoli- 
tan district. 

Raymond F. Kilthau left New York 
on Dec. 7 to spend the week end in Buf- 
falo, visiting his mill connection, the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc. 

A meeting of creditors of the National 
Grain Corporation, which was originally 
scheduled for Dec. 7, has been post- 
poned until Jan. 3 at Bridgeport. 

W. C. Tench, eastern sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, who was formerly located in Bos- 
ton, has moved his headquarters to New 
York City. 

Mayer Winderman has joined the sales 
force of S. R. Strisik & Co., flour bro- 
kers, New York, taking over the Con- 
necticut territory, with which he is well 
acquainted. 

A. S. Leo has taken on the account 
of the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., and will handle its Cana- 
dian, rye and soft winter wheat flours in 
the metropolitan district. 

The Cuban senate on Dec. 4 approved 
a bill authorizing the president to in- 
crease the port charges now in force by 
50 per cent, and the passage of this 
bill by the house of representatives is 
regarded as certain. 

The New York Central Railroad has 
announced that on Dec. 1 Stanton W. 
Pentz was appointed lighterage agent, 
with an office in the Produce le sca 
working under W. B. Pollock, manager 
of the marine department. 

The Fleischmann Co. has declared an 
extra quarterly dividend of 25c per share 
out of the surplus earnings of the com- 
pany on the common stock, payable Jan. 
1, 1924, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business, Dec. 15, 1923. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting 
this market during the week ending Dec. 
8 were E, O. Wright, president Wiscon- 


sin Milling Co., Menomonie; T. E. 
Bourne, sales manager C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Ellicott City, Md; Guy 
Thomas, director Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Following almost immediately the an- 
nouncement of the failure of the Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, of Bridgeport 
and New York, came that of the At- 
lantic Seaboard Trading Co., Newark, 
N. J., in which several mills seem to be 
involved to a total of about $60,000. 
This, added to the total mill losses in 
the first instance, makes a grand total 
of close to $600,000. 


James Claiborne Lincoln, who was 
manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association for 11 years, 
died, Nov. 28, of an acute attack of 
bronchitis. Mr. Lincoln was the first 
and only manager of the Traffic Bureau, 
established in 1912 to protect the ship- 
pers and commerce of New York against 
unfair discriminations, and he appeared 
for the Merchants’ Association in many 
important proceedings. He was well 
known throughout the railroad world and 
by business men of New York, by whom 
he was highly esteemed. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There were a few moderate-sized pur- 
chases of flour early in the week ending 
Dec. 8, but toward the close, with wheat 
showing a downward tendency, a weaker 
tone developed and buyers, lacking con- 
fidence, refused to operate except in a 
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small way to supply urgent needs. Prices 
for the week showed little net change, 
The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Dec. 1 was 164,800 bbls, compared 
with 137,821 a month previous and 122, 
276 on Dec. 1, 1922. 

Receipts of flour during the week were 
600 bbls, and 16,892,710 Ibs in sacks. Fx. 
ports, 287 bags to Antwerp. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.80@ 6.25, 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 
Offerings of millfeed were light, and 
the market developed a firmer tone, but 
trade was quiet, and prices were without 
quotable change. Quotations in car lots, 
per ton, to arrive: spring bran, $33.50@ 
34; soft winter bran, $34@34.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $32.50@83; flour mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37.50; red dog, $39@ 40, 


WHEAT 


The market for wheat advanced 1% 
early in the week, but later los! the 
improvement, and closed quiet and with- 
out net change. Receipts, 1,293,74! bus; 
exports, 305,051; stock, 2,881,766. Quo- 
tations, car. lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.12@1.18; No. 3, $1.09@ 
1.10; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.09@ 
1.10; mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 


There was an advance of 2c in rye 
early in the week, but buyers slowed 
little interest, and the market reacted 
le and closed weak to sell at a net ad- 
vance of Ic. Stocks, 68,003 bus. Quo- 
tations were at 774%@78%c for No. 2 
western and 7444@75\éc for No. 2 near- 
by. Stocks, 59,144 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were dull, and declined 
8c. Receipts, 12,645 bus; stock, 20,467. 
Quotations were 94@95c for No. 3 kiln- 
dried yellow. 

Corn products were quiet and lower, 
in sympathy with raw material. ()uota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.35; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $2.35; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$2.35. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 


Offerings of oats were light, aid the 
market ruled steady though quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 142,582 bus; stock, 186,628. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 54@5444c; No. 3 
white, 52@52%%4c, 

Oatmeal sold slowly and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent 
cut, per two 100-Ib sacks, $8; pear! bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.50, coarse 
$3.20@3.50. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPOR'S 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in November were as [ollows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
November, 1923.. 415,630 3,802,424 49,990 
October, 1923.... 265,437 2,377,396 20,339 
November, 1922.. 307,086 7,080,503 387,439 
‘November, 1921.. 319,474 7,296,942 350,458 


Exports— 


November, 1923.. 81,429 2,596,104 ..--* 

October, 1923.... 110,570 2,040,288 .--.:: 

November, 1922.. 95,205 6,797,381 378,838 

November, 1921.. 7,913 6,773,974 392,659 
NOTES 


A. Fassler, manager of Willis Norton 
& Co., millers, Topeka, Kansas, was 
*change on Dec. 8. 

G. Percy Lamont, of E. K. |.amont 
& Son, grain and flour dealers, wil! spe? 
most of the winter at Pinehurst, N. € 

Yeast manufacturers report an excel- 
lent business. Large baking companies 
are ordering their usual quota, and smal 
———, bakers are buying in & 
volume. etailers say that the call for 
yeast indicates that many consumers ar¢ 
doing their own baking. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., flour merchants 
Sixty-third and Market streets, were 
filed in the United States district coutt 
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on Dec. 6. They show liabilities of $1,- 
614,885 and assets of $427,285, leaving 
a deficit of $1,187,600. Unsecured claims 
amounting to $1,319,189 and secured 
claims of $193,345 are among the liabili- 
ties. The principal assets are real estate 
valued at $180,650, flour and millers’ 
products yen and machinery and 
oquipment $40, 5 
ti —_ Samuet S. DanieLs. 





BUFFALO 

There is brisk competition for the lit- 
tle flour business that is being done here. 
Reports, which are believed to be trace- 
able largely to consumers rather than to 
sellers, indicate extremely low prices. 
Bakers in the smaller communities are 
said to have been offered spring patents 
as low as $5.50 bbl. 

One development of the week ending 
Dec. 8 is the sale by a mill, in a medium- 
sized city south of here, of flour direct 
to consumers. This mill has been selling 
a family patent to householders, deliv- 
ered, at $3.25 bbl, cotton 98’s. Sales 
have been substantial, according to re- 
ports. Deliveries are being made in two 
cities. 

Another development is the advance of 
best Kansas grades close to the top lim- 
its of northwestern patents. Kansas 
millers report paying premiums of as 
much as 14c for the grades of wheat 
most suitable to their use. 

While northwestern mills are quoting 
family patents here at $7@7.10, Kansas 
mills are quoting $6.60@6.90. Prices on 
standard patents: northwestern, $6@6.40; 
Kansas, $6.30@6.50. 

Semolina prices have advanced. A 
former quotation of $5.85, bulk, Syra- 
cuse, has been withdrawn. Buffalo quo- 
tations now range $5.90@6. Macaroni 
manufacturers are interested, but will 
not buy at these prices. 

It is reported that some of the smaller 
downstate mills have sold flour, milled 
from state wheat, which cost them around 
$5.10 bb!, for $5.50@5.75. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
_ as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Miour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dec BS .ccaadvctdectens 119,863 72 
Previous WOOK wcccccccter 117,463 65 
Last year .cascarscccvdees 137,600 83 
TWO years BGO cesccsseces 114,682 69 


MILLFEED 

It is a resellers’ market in this district, 
as regards wheat feeds. Mills are ask- 
ing $29.50 ton for bran, which is fairly 
steady. There is an abundance of flour 
middlings on the market, mills quoting 
$27.50, with resellers shading this price. 
Canadian shipments arriving here have 
gone into storage. Other quotations do 
not show the weakness of flour middlings. 
Mill prices: flour middlings, $82; mixed 
feed, $32; red dog, $35. There is a good 
inquiry for January shipment, but re- 
sellers are predicting prices may go 
lower before the end of this month. 

The season has been unprecedented for 
the mildness of its weather, and pastures 
are in excellent condition. Up to Dec. 8 
this district had had no snow or freezing 
weather. Millers believe this is the sole 
reason for weakness of feeds, as flour 
output has not been heavy enough to re- 
sult in overproduction. 

Oil meal has scored a strong advance. 
Limited ue for immediate shipment 


are offered by one mill at $43.50 ton. 
Another will cease grinding for the 
Present, it is reported, while one will 


gtind only cake for export. It is re- 
ported that the demand for export cake 
18 very strong. The price paid is equiva- 
lent to $45 ton for meal. Resellers pre- 
dict marked advances in price, and their 
declarations are given weight by the re- 
luctance of mills to sell the little meal 
they have to offer. 

Cottonseed meal ‘has shown little 
Senge in | pre: Some on track has 
een offered at 50c under ruling prices, 
which are: 43 per cent, $57.50 ton; 41 
Per cent, $55.50; 36 per cent, $51.50. 

Hominy, in fair demand, is down 50c. 


GRAIN 


pain receipts reached the large total 
of 21,513,632 bus during the seven days 
oe Dec. 8. Wheat formed the bulk 

the receipts, 18,641,065 bus arriving to 
8° into elevators or into storage. Other 





receipts: barley, 775,479 bus; corn, 400,- 
969; rye, 567,514; oats, 1,128,605. 

The storage fleet is assuming substan- 
tial proportions, and is growing daily. 
The elevators have given the big carriers 
good dispatch up to the closing days of 
the season, but are filled close to ca- 
pacity now. 

Considerable chartering has been done 
for early December loading at 3%@4c 
bu, while the storage rate has ranged 
upward from 5c, with some charters 
taken as high as 54% @5%c. There is a 
big fleet downbound, and the elevators 
will be busy until the season closes. 

Marine interests are fairly well pleased 
with the appropriations set aside for 
harbor work next season. Buffalo, which 
has a large unexpended balance and im- 
portant improvements under way, gets 
$148,000; Erie, $20,000; Charlotte, $20,- 
000; Great Sodus, $38,000; Little Sodus, 
$21,000; Oswego, $62,000; Ogdensburg, 
$12,000. 

Traffic on the barge canal is closed for 
the season, but car supplies are reported 
good. The package freighters on the 
lake have suspended operations for the 
season. 

Wheat offerings have been very light. 
Receipts of corn were fair, and sales 
were made at closing prices of Dec. 8, 
which were: corn, No. 3 yellow 86c bu, 
No. 4 yellow 814%c, No. 5 yellow 76c, 
No. 6 yellow 7lc; oats, No. 2 white 51 
@52c, No. 3 white 50c, No. 4 white 48c; 
barley, malting 70@78c, feed 68@72c; 
rye, nominal, 78c. 

Demand for oats was poor, with re- 
ceipts heavy. 

EUGENE CROW 


From an initial organization of three 
members the Buffalo Flour Club has 
grown until its membership now is more 





Eugene Crow 


than 60. One of the original organizers 
and one of the prime movers in build- 
ing up the club is Eugene Crow, presi- 
dent of the Crow Flour Co. 

Mr. Crow began his career as a flour 
salesman in 1898. His first connection 
was with the Philip Houck Milling Co. 
Later he sold Ceresota, and in 1908 he 
established the company bearing his 
name. Mr. Crow is a Mason, and is 
president of the board of education of 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

NOTES 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is in the East on busi- 
ness. 

H. J. Veatch has been in conference 
with officials of the Kansas Milling Co. 
at the home office. 

William Tench, of the Boston office of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
was a recent visitor on ’change. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad announces 
a new tariff op grain, grain products 
and byproducts, effective Dec. 27, apply- 
ing to all points on the system, 

The Barnett & Record Co., Minneapo- 
lis, millbuilder, opened offices in the Ma- 
rine Trust Building, and will handle its 
eastern business from this headquarters. 

George A. Harris, 57 years old, mem- 
ber of the wholesale baking firm of 
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Harris Bros., Jamestown, N. Y., died 
Dec. 7 in that city after a short illness. 

Clement H. Cochran, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the harbor development 
committee of the Buffalo City Planning 
Association. 

H. H. Whiting and Harvey E. Smith, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., stopped 
in Buffalo en route to New York, and 
inspected the new Pillsbury mill which is 
being erected on the waterfront. 


Carl Goodell, for many years with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. and the Lewis 
Hubbard Milling Co., now at Cleveland, 
was the guest of W. S. Preyer at the 
meeting of the Buffalo Flour Club on 
Dec, 7. 

Announcement is made that Joseph A. 
Archbald and W. Horschell Collins, orig- 
inal organizers of the Ontario Biscuit 
Co., and Harry R. Templeton, head of 
the syndicate which has purchased the 
plant from the General Baking Co., will 
be in active charge of its operation un- 
der the new ownership. A $350,000 five- 
year, 8 per cent gold bond is being of- 
fered here to finance the company. 


P. D,. FAHNEsTOCK. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour balked in the traces during the 
week ending Dec. 8. It refused either 
to go up or come down, although wheat 
had more or less action, thanks to the 
farmer’s friends in Congress. There was 
very little demand for tiour, owing to the 
vacillating course of wheat and the fact 
that Santa Claus is fast becoming the 
center of attraction. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis showed a 
slight tendency to come up out of the 
depths and assert itself, while the raw 
material at Kansas City, the hope and 
mainstay of the bulls, acted as though it 
were beginning to wilt or lose its spunk. 
Prices generally held their own, and 
some of the exporters, fearing the light- 
ning would strike when least expected, 
were eager for overnight refusals on 
flour almost daily. 

Dr. Duval, of the Department of Agri- 
culture and in charge of the grain fu- 
tures trading act at Chicago, gave the 
trade and public on Dec. 6 for the first 
time some valuable information regard- 
ing the volume of the grain future trad- 
ing done at Chicago during November. 
The information came over a private 
wire on ’change and caused considerable 
comment. 

According to the doctor, the future 
trading in wheat for the month at Chi- 
cago was 555,000,000 bus, or daily av- 
erage for 25 days 22,300,000; corn 354,- 
000,000, per day 14,100,000; oats 40,000,- 
000, per day 1,600,000; rye 18,500,000, per 
day 750,000. While our crop of wheat 
this year was less than 800,000,000 bus, 
the trading in said grain in one market 
alone, according to the above authority, 
figures 22,300,000 bus per day, 555,000,- 
000 per month, and 6,660,000,000 per 
year. Total trading in grain futures at 
Chicago for November, which was ap- 
parently a slow month, 967,500,000 bus, 
or equal to 11,610,000,000 for the pe 

City mills ran full time and made good 
sales. They advanced flour 10c bbl and 
reduced feed 50c ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5ec less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.35@6.60, standard 
patent $5.85@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.65@5.90; 
soft winter short patent $5.45@5.70, 
straight (near-by) $4.55@4.80; rye flour, 
white $4@4.25, dark $3.70@3.85. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.50; winter patent, .35; winter 
straight, $5.95. 

Receipts for the week ending Dec. 8 
were 55,766 bbls; exports, 18,346. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed was barely steady and slow, 
with a few sellers showing a willingness 
to shade quotations if properly ap- 
proached. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $832@33; soft win- 
ter bran, $34@35; standard middlings, 
$31.50@32; flour middlings, $833@34; red 
dog, $38@40; city mills’ middlings, $32. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Dec. 8 at %c under No, 2 
red winter, as against 15¢c under the 
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previous week, and %c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.08% ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.08, domestic, $1.07% export; Decem- 
ber, $1.07%; range of southern for the 
week, 85c@$1.08%; last year, 80c@ 
$1.30%. 

Of the 795,958 bus wheat received 
here for the week ending Dec. 8, 792,861 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
199,354 bus. Stocks were 3,119,999 bus, 
1,175,722 domestic and 1,944,277 Cana- 
dian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Dec. 8 were 1,110,881 bus, 
against 1,098,278 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 3,033 bus, against 4,045 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic new 
No. 2 yellow, track, not quoted, in ab- 
sence of offerings or trading; No. 2, spot, 
86%4c; No. 3, spot, 84144c; new near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $3.90@3.95. - Receipts, 
28,636 bus; stock, 28,976. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Dec. 8, 7,767 bus; year ago, 
77,770. Range of prices for current 
week, 80@8614c; last year, 74% @8lc. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 538c; No. 3 white, domestic, 52c. 
Receipts, 4,160 bus; exports, 29,976; 
stock, 99,926. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
764%4c. Receipts, 2,260 bus; stock, 126,- 
287. 

NOTES 


Exports from here for the week ending 
Dec. 8 included 16,725 bus barley. 

Of the 55,766 bbls flour received here 
for the current week, 38,924 were des- 
tined for export. 

W. S. Hershey, of the Hershey Mill- 
ing Co., York, Pa. was here Dec. 4 
visiting the buckwheat flour trade. 

The Danish steamer Brattingsborg 
cleared from here Dec. 7 with 4,200 tons, 
or 48,000 bbls, Canadian flour in sacks 
for Alexandria, Egypt. 

Barron H. Gochnauer, manager Ex- 
port Transportation Co., Inc., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The following case was instituted in 
the United States district court here on 
Dec. 3: “United States of America vs. 
250 sacks, more or less, of flour, labeled 
in part, ‘Bread is the Best and Cheap- 
est Food,’ etc; petition for condemnation 
of said flour. W. W. W. Woodcock for 
plaintiff.” 

The Porto-Rico American Line, a sub- 
sidiary of the Baltimore Steamship Co., 
Inc., has decided, beginning with Dec. 
19, to change its Baltimore sailings from 
Friday to Wednesday, arriving at San 
Juan on Tuesday. It is also stated that, 
as a result of a conference of the vari- 
ous lines running to Porto Rico, it has 
been mutually agreed to stabilize rates 
on and after Feb. 18 by advancing them 
15 per cent. Cuaries H, Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The local flour market for the week 
ending Dec. 8 was dull. Many millers 
were firm in their views. . Some spring 
wheat millers who previously had not 
been averse to cutting prices to a con- 
siderable extent turned down bids that 
would readily have been accepted only a 
short time ago. There is a disposition 
to refuse orders for delivery from March 
to July unless a fairly good price is se- 
cured. 

As to orders for delivery during the 
next 30 days, however, a wide difference 
of opinion prevails, and buyers have no 
difficulty in securing all the flour needed, 
and usually at a reduction from asking 
prices. any spring and hard winter 
wheat mills seem to be in need of orders 
to keep them running, and show a will- 
ingness to take on business at low prices, 
compared with those quoted for delivery 
next year. 

At the close of the week, flour prices, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks, were as follows: 
spring — special short $7.25@7.50, 
standard $6.35@7.10, first clear $5.25@6; 
hard winter patent, $5.65@6.50; soft win- 
ter patent $5.60@6.65, straight $5.25@ 
5.85, clear $5@5.50. 


STOCK OF FLOUR IN BOSTON 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Dec. 1, showed a slight increase over that 
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of the previous month. According to 
figures published by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, the amount held by job- 
bers and other wholesalers on that date 
was 41,701 bbls, compared with 40,188 on 
Nov. 1 and 39,679 a year ago. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Dec. 8, with compari- 
sons: 

7-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bble.. 28,135 37,685 ...... seeves 
Wheat, bus.374,575 453,042 1,082,927 1,489,480 
Corn, bus... 56,025 1,590 1,490 2,971 
Oats, bus... 28,450 44,050 40,543 35,842 
Rye, bus,... 2,600 72,340 271,995 241,922 
Barley, bus. 775 2,175 SE4.860 3 cecece 
Millfeed, tons. 31 Se sesces 6868686 
C’'n meal, bbls. 200 SPP ceesee§ evecee 
Oatmeal, cases 250 G.BGO on cceses § sevecs 


Oatmeal, encks BOQ occcs coesce cocese 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn meal prices are lower, with a 
slow demand. Granulated yellow is 
quoted at $2.25, bolted yellow $2.20, feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $1.90, all in 
100’s. Oatmeal is in good demand, with 
the market firmly held. Rolled is quoted 
at $2.85 and cut and ground at $3.13, 
all in 90-lb’sacks. A moderate inquiry 
for rye flour, with the market steady at 
$4.15@4.35 bbl for white patent. 

MILLFEED 

There is a slow demand for wheat 
feeds, with the market easy. Other 
feeds are held steady, with a moderate 
inquiry. Spring bran, prompt shipment, 
is quoted at $33.25@33.50; winter bran, 
$34@34.25; middlings, $31.50@34; mixed 
feed, $34.50@36.50; red dog, $39; gluten 
feed, $48.50; gluten meal, $59.80; hominy 
feed, $41.25; stock feed, $41; oat hulls, 
reground, $18; cottonseed meal, $48@ 
49.50; linseed meal, $49.50,—all in 100’s. 


NOTES 

Exports from the port of Boston dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 8 were as fol- 
lows: to Liverpool 167,793 bus wheat; 
to London, 39,863 bus wheat; to Ant- 
werp, 40,000 bus wheat and 17,143 bus 
rye. The Vincenzo Florio also sailed for 
Pireus, Greece, with a full cargo of 
343,600 bus Manitoba wheat. There were 
also exported during the week 2,000 sacks 
of flour to London. 

George C. MacDonald, well known 
among biscuit men of New England and 
the middle Atlantic states, has entered 
into partnership with E. Fred Cullen, 
president Johnson Educator Food Co., 
Boston, and on Dec. 7 was made vice 
president and general manager. Mr. 
MacDonald has achieved a distinguished 
position in his field. He entered the 
employ of the National Biscuit Co. as 
an office boy 22 years ago, and rose 
through many positions to that of gen- 
eral manager of the New England sales 
department. He then went with the 
Loose-Wiles company, finally becoming 
manager of that concern. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


The advance in flour prices early in 
the week ending Dec. 8 stimulated some 
business. Jobbers and a considerable 
portion of the trade accepted earlier 
offers made at the lower range of prices. 
However, the trade apparently sees no 
object in following the market to higher 
levels, at least as long as present flour 
supplies can be stretched out. 

Spring wheat flour quotations: patents, 
$6.85@7 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7; straights, $6.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $6.70@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.75@6.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6@6.50; low grade, $4.30 
@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Farmers in western New York are 
more inclined to sell soft winter wheat. 
Possibly the attitude of President 
Coolidge that the farmer must work out 
his own salvation without the aid of 
Rinse 0 schemes has had its effect. 

owever, there is no inclination to con- 
cede anything in price. 

The trade is bidding at ridiculously 
low prices. To some extent, country 
mills here and there are responsible for 
this idea of cheap soft wheat flour. 
Earlier, when feed prices were out of 
sight, some “yey ! mills ground more 
for feed than for flour. Later, with the 
flour on hand, they were disposed to 
make concessions that no mill can make 
today with feed prices at the lower lev- 
els. Some mills might shade prices 5c 
from the range of a week ago, on a 
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firm offer. Best mill brands of winter 
straights are offered at $5.45@5.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.50 
@5.75. 

Both graham and entire wheat flours 
are steady, with little shift in prices. 
Demand is mostly limited to small lots in 
mixed cars, with entire wheat offered 
at $6.25@6.35 bbl and graham at $5.30 
@5.40, both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
There is little life in the rye trade. Mills 
have sold small lots of flour, but the 
total is low. Directions are slow. Best 
light brands offered are at $4.45@4.55 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern rye moving only in very small lots, 
with light offered at $5 bbl, medium at 
$4.75, and dark at $4.25. 

Some mills here that have handled 
buckwheat flour almost from time im- 
memorial are inclined to stay out of the 
deal this season. There is less and less 
call for buckwheat flour from restau- 
rants where the “stack of wheats” has 
taken the place of the buckwheat com- 
petitor. Grocers, too, are not getting 
the usual demand from housewives, who 
are inclined to use patent mixtures. 
Grocers that stock up regularly in the 
fall ordinarily turn back enough flour 
to the mill in early spring to wipe out 
all possible profits, hence the inclination 
to stay out altogether. 

While some mills have advanced feed 
prices about $1, there is little change 
from previous quotations. Cattle are still 
running out, and demand for millfeed 
from farmers is much under normal. 
Some real winter weather would prob- 
ably change this, and mills are not in- 
clined to sell ahead at the going prices, 
which are: spring bran, $34.50@35 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $83; win- 
ter bran, $33@34, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, standard $35, flour 
$36.50@37, sacked, mostly mixed cars, 
Boston; local, standard, $35; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed steady at $31@32 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed in only mod- 
erate demand, with corn meal down $3 
ton to $41 and ground oats still offered 
at $36, both sacked, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, 25c lower at $3.50 per 
100 Ibs and $3.75 in 5-lb sacks, all small 
lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
po a - PP PPrrrrercrrerer yt 8,200 44 
Previous week .......-.e0+. 7,200 39 


Of the current week’s total, 6,200 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 
600 rye. ° 

NOTES 

John McQuatter, flour salesman for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., attached to the 
Rochester office, has resigned, and will 
engage in other work. 

The Genesee River is again running 
high, giving plenty of waterpower to 
mills along its course. It has been low 
since July, and mills generally have been 
forced to use electric power or auxiliary 


steam plants. 
T. W. Kwappr. 


AUSTRALIA 

ME sourne, Victoria, Nov. 5.—A num- 
ber of Victorian flour mills are still en- 
gaged on export orders, but two or three 
of the larger ones are expected shortly 
to suspend operations so that the plants 
may receive the customary annual over- 
haul. In one of these cases the works 
could be kept in operation, but it is con- 
sidered advisable to call a halt for the 
cleaning of the machinery, quite apart 
from the fact that even at the ruling ex- 
port price of flour the trade is regarded 
unprofitable. For similar reasons other 
mills may in the near future adopt a 
like course. 





BREADSTUFFS FROM VICTORIA 
The quantity of wheat shipped from 
Victoria during October was only 530,- 
911 ctls, of which Italy, Japan and 
Greece were the principal buyers. Since 
the beginning of the year, Victoria has 
sent oversea 6,343,075 ctls of wheat, or 
10,570,793 bus, compared with 15,017,720 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. Flour shipments in October were 
on a liberal scale, and at 483,080 ctls 
were the heaviest of any month durin 
the year. Trade was well distribu 
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but Egypt was the largest individual 
buyer, that country having been the des- 
tination of 221,794 ctls. The appended 
table shows the destinations and quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour shipped for the 
10 months from January to October, in- 
clusive, in centals: 


To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ........ 1,241,889 892,818 
SE ccs $eetcdFsb a eeee SOL.OCL = crevice 
Dn Geren s caw sede hoo 00d 377,508 898,438 
South Africa ...... seeds 298,273 489,678 
| RE rere R667, 068 - cecsce 
GD adenteeeerpaviseanes  ‘th000s 344,910 
BE bebe cen ceeNebetcartats | meee 465,348 
UT 006040 en0d0Kasewnne 1,816,783 582,032 

OGRE occ ccseccscsecess 6,343,075 3,673,224 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 





FRENCH CROP ESTIMATES UNDER FIRE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although discus- 
sions of the estimated French wheat yield 
in 1923 have quieted down somewhat, 
says a report to the Department of Com- 
merce, there is very general dissatisfac- 
tion with the methods employed by the 
ministerial services in estimating the 
- crops. This is true in spite of the 
act that the ministry’s estimates come 
much closer to those now made by the 
trade than was at first generally believed 
to be the case. Farmers throughout the 
country are not satisfied that the present 
estimates give a proper statement of the 
crop. They believe them uniformly too 
high and likely to keep prices down. 

M. Hitier, of the Academe d’Agricul- 
ture, says first impressions of agricul- 
turists that there had been gross exag- 

erations seem to. have been mistaken. 

n the Paris region the harvest was less 
than that of last year, but in other re- 
gions, the east and the valleys of Saéne 
and the Rhone, there was a considerable 
increase, and the sowings were 300,000 
hectares more than last year. 

The farmers are said to be holding off 


selling their wheat to the millers, with 
the expectation of obtaining higher 
prices. Many consumers have been agi- 
tating for the abolition of the French 
import duty of 14 francs per 100 kilo. 
grams on wheat, as they contend that 
the farmer is always carefully watching 
the foreign wheat and the rate of ex- 
change for the dollar, pound, etc. Ip 
the meantime French millers are said to 
have bought large quantities of foreign 
wheat. It is further asserted that if the 
French millers get fully stocked up with 
foreign wheat, which is quite possible, 
especially if the franc rises in value, the 
French farmer will have great difficulty 
in disposing of his wheat, with a conse- 
quent heavy reduction in prices. 


Cwartes C. Hyaxr, 





JAPANESE RICE STOCKS 


The Japanese department of agricul- 
ture and commerce usually publishes an 
estimate of the total stocks of rice in 
Japan as of Aug. 31. However, the 
earthquake and fire destroyed al! the 
records this year, so that no such state- 
ment will be possible. No compleie or 
accurate survey of the destruction of 
stocks is‘ yet available, but dealers esti- 
mate the total stocks in the Tokyo- 


Yokohama district on Sept. 1 as ap) roxi- 
mately 2,250,000 bus domestic rice and 
1,750,000 bus foreign rice. According to 
Trade Commissioner Steintorf, in « re- 
port to the Department of Commer’e, at 
least 80 per cent of this was totally de- 
stroyed. The greater part of the vrain 


in that area was stored in warehouses in 
Fukagawa, all of which were comp iictely 
destroyed, although some rice s|i!l on 
barges was saved. Stocks in Yokoliama 
were completely wiped out. The carth- 
quake did practically no damage {0 the 
growing crop. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Nov. 1, 1922, to < 31, 
1922, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Forei: and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 











To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 0x Total 
Azores, Madeira .. 8 .s 1 ° 7” 6 Se ee 7 ss = - 22 
Belgium ....-+++.5 1 3 5 1 es ee 6 4 7 4 4 6 44 
Denmark .....---+- 26 13 12 29 23 17 6 18 14 12 18 33 221 
Esthonia .....++-- 4 5 2 7 6 4 3 4 1 ee 1 2 37 
Finland ......+++. 62 59 43 98 58 83 60 39 27 53 68 79 729 
France ......-++++:+ 2 oe ee 1 3 1 1 <é ve os 1 9 
Germany .... 143 «142 70 58 50 82 1657 87 56 110 105 158 1,243 
Gibraltar .. 1 1 1 2 oe 1 es ° ea ‘ BN H 
Greece ...- 44 64 71 9 50 23 27 18 14 17 89 183 
Ttaly ccccccccccce 2 7 1 1 1 1 7 5 3 5 2 F 
Iceland, etc. ....- as és 1 e* _ es ée 1 on 3 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. .. 7: 3 “s ee 2 2 en wie ‘in 7 
Latvia ......-+see8 3 7 ee 51 108 35 2 1 1 1 21 
Malta, etc. .....- 4 4 2 5 2 2 2 1 es 4 1 28 
Netherlands ...... 112 120 76 64 60 67 65 92 148 97 175 183 1,259 
Norway ..-..++++. 37 24 ax 35 8 10 8 es 12 7 2 2 164 
Poland, Danzig ... 4 3 2 17 26 37 50 12 5 4 3 10 173 
Russia in Europe.. 66 13 1 oe oe o .5 nip ‘a - a 80 
Sweden ...--sseee 20 14 3 11 9 7 4 7 7 9 15 2 129 
Turkey in Europe. 73 81 43 25 4 9 13 6 4 11 8 283 
Ukraine ......-+++% 16 1 ae 34 ve 4% a 51 
United Kingdom.. 190 304 155 131 84 136 110 140 104 170 192 14 1,865 
Other Europe .... $6 2 2 1 1 ae es 1 | 11 
Canada ..--+.++es 8 4 7 4 5 6 5 10 8 30 8 104 
British Honduras. 1 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 25 
Costa Rica ......-. 11 10 6 7 5 7 11 5 6 10 25 109 
Guatemala .....-- 10 7 7 8 9 11 10 12 11 6 9 109 
Honduras ......+- 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 4 5 6 8 69 
Nicaragua .....+- 5 4 8 5 9 3 8 2 3 4 2 6 
Panama .....e++. 9 6 7 13 6 3 7 6 9 6 10 ST 
Salvador .....+++.- 7 12 14 9 6 10 8 11 4 6 1 103 
Mexico ....--+.+ee% 36 26 45 28 39 31 26 30 41 44 41 434 
CUBS ccccccevccce 93 116 86 82 115 82 95 83 90 90 66 OSs 
Hlaitd .ccccccccces 33 29 16 28 35 38 18 15 19 24 38 344 
Barbados ....++++ 1 1 os 2 1 1 2 2 2 If 
Jamaica .....+++s 10 11 12 11 13 14 13 7 16 14 18 164 
Trinidad and To- ; 

DAGO ...-c0ee as 2 <4 os 1 2 2% as oe 1 i 6 
Other B. W. Indies 4 5 3 4 3 3 2 3 3 3 4 il 
Dominican Rep. .. 10 15 7 9 6 7 6 6 7 6 8 99 
Dutch West Indies. 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 
French W. Indies. 10 9 6 11 13 11 8 s #8 21 18 138 
Virgin Islands ... 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 1 1 4 26 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador .... 3 ba 4 1 ae Pe 1 1 1“ 2 13 
Brasil ....ccescee 44 34 27 58 61 31 36 37 26 37 29 160 
Venezuela ........ 8 10 3 6 5 4 6 5 4 3 4 63 
Bolivia soe §=610 1 4 1 4 9 1 2 oe 2 1 19 
Colombia 4 5 4 4 5 3 7 3 4 3 4 50 
Ecuador . 11 6 6 6 6 9 12 "eo  2 4 3 84 
Guiana ... 2 5 1 ri 8 4 4 4 4 3 5 14 
Peru ....+-+. 15 7 11 3 7 8 2 12 9 6 9 106 
GN, 6 60 Fan c090%e bs 9 np 10 2 <s Tt 11 2 3 16 
CHINA ..ccccccccce 121 95 172 243 254 83 18 1 70 274 249 «55 138 
Hongkong ....... Se es. 2) fm Sf Pe eS Oe 0 
FERED 6 c.ccccseces aa 14 1 27 34 57 41 1 3 11 58 1 259 
Kwantung ....... 16 13 5 41 25 a owe | ae* 15 418 
Philippine Islands. 37 54 49 wa 49 49 18 39 32 35 42 0 * 
Russia in Asia.... ie os 6 33 ne aK és af oe ‘ oe 33 
Far Eastern Rep.. as *e «% os 2 2 4 ate ee rr es S. 
Palestine and Syria 9 9 10 8 3 3 1 1 1 1 3 4 
British W. Africa. 10 7 9 14 6. Gai ete 6 7 oe 

53 30 30 46 24 35 21 7 6 2 5 bn 

7 8 ae ae 7 8 7 See eee 2 i. 

Spanish Africa ... 28 11 2 3 4 1 1 3 5 oe 10 1 v7. 
Canary Islands ... 2 es 1 1 1 2 2 ‘9 1 1 2 13 
Algeria and Tunis. vie om in os oid as 1 1 sit oe : 
CROBOM 2. icccccces ot ee os te. em 5 oa ae oe os. : 
Australia ........ a Se ran os as re 3 ee ae Ps 
French Oceania .. 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 
British So. Africa. 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 2 ee 1 “ 
Portuguese Africa. 1 - 2 1 rea 4 1 1 3 - 2 1 ‘ 
TADOPIR. occ ccccce a es oe 1 ‘2 es 1 oe ’ 11 
Other countries ... a 1 1 4 1 1 1 ~ = 
Totals........ 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 1,430 1,167 983 806 884 1,273 1,568 2,092 799 
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The flour trade in this section is fea- 
tureless. Bakers are buying very little 
and only in small lots, and family flour 
demand is little better. A limited busi- 
ness is being done with the Atlantic 
seaboard, water shipment, and California 
is in the market on only a small scale. 

Oriental inquiry for flour has about 
dried up, but the outlook for the coming 
year is good for business with China. 
‘Advices from some of the largest ori- 
ental importers state that a renewal of 
large inquiry from China is looked for 
in January, when the northern rivers 
are free from ica and flour can be dis- 


tributed to the interior by water. 

United Kingdom prices are not with- 
in speaking distance, and South Ameri- 
can trade is very unsatisfactory. Prices 
are about in line with the markets of 
the west coast of South America, but the 
selling terms demanded by buyers are 
not acceptable to exporters, on account 
of the financial condition of many im- 
porters. 

Pacific Coast flour prices have shown 
little chunge for some time, Pacific 
wheats not having followed the fluctua- 
tions in other markets. Quotations: 


blue-stem family patent, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, °6@6.50 bbl; bakers patent, basis 
98-lb cottons, $5.45@5.80; pastry flour, 
same basis, $5.10@5.45; blends, same 
basis, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.30@ 
7.05. 

Hard wheat first patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7.20@ 


7.70 bbl; Montana, $6.45@6.65. 
Millfeed prices tend lower, and de- 
mand is unsatisfactory. Washington 


mill-run is quoted at $23.50@25 ton in 
straight cars; Montana mixed feed, 
$24.50@ 25. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

ES ae 52,800 37,248 63 
Previous week ..... 52,800 33,958 64 
MEPIOBO . 000k ede 52,800 36,734 70 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,735 35 
Three years ago.... 52,800 11,031 21 
Four years ago..... 52,800 44,572 84 
Five years ago..... 52,800 46,788 99 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Mme 3-8 .ccdestcan 57,000 62,971 93 
Previous week ..... 57,000 49,432 86 
PASO ..cibewkae 57,000 27,922 49 
Two years ago..... 57,000 42,013 74 
Three years ago.... 57,000 16,779 29 
Four years ago.... 57,000 43,735 76 
Five years ago..... 57,000 35,739 62 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Exports of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest from July 1 to Dec. 1: to 
the Orient 2,035,836 bbls, against 1,279,- 
647 for the same period last year; 
Europe 45,362, against 120,963; South 
and Central America 93,578, against 146,- 
906; British Columbia 11,816, against 
11,870. 

Water shipments of flour for the same 
periods to United States markets: to 
California 658,195 bbls, against 450,329; 
Atlantic and Gulf ports 50,088, against 
36,024; Alaska 9,486, against 36,024; 


Hawaii 44,593, against 33,561. 

Water shipments of wheat for the 
Same periods: to Europe 6,658,564 bus, 
against 9,433,367; Orient 8,526,680, against 
$314,975; Hawaii 28,611, against 20,182; 

th America nothing, against 1,680; 


British Columbia 11,017, against 26,564; 
California 769,501, against 7,835. 


JAPANESE FLOUR DUTY 


The attention of the United States De- 
partment of State was called some time 
ago by the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to the fact that the imperial 
Japanese government had removed the 
duty on wheat while retaining that on 
flour, with the request that the depart- 
ment assist in having the Japanese duty 
on flour removed or the duties on flour 
and wheat equalized. 

The Department of State advises that 
it sent telegraphic instructions to the 
American embassy at Tokyo, directing 
that a report be made concerning the 
situation, and that the department has 
received a telegraphic reply in which the 
embassy states that there is no likeli- 
hood of even temporary removal of the 
duty on flour, and also that an effort 
is being made to place wheat perma- 
nently on the free list of Japan. 

The department further advised that 
it has concluded that it would not be 
advisable to take this matter up with 
the Japanese government, as it is one 
primarily of domestic concern, which in- 
volves no discrimination against Ameri- 
can products, and which is also analo- 
gous to the American policy of levying 
duties on flour more than compensating 
for duties on wheat. 

The minister of finance of the domin- 
ion of Canada, at the instigation of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
referred the matter to the Canadian 
commercial attaché at Tokyo, but no in- 
formation has been received as to what 
further action, if any, was taken. 


RAIL RATE HEARING 


At the recent hearing at Spokane be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on general reductions in grain rates, 
testimony was introduced by various in- 
terests to the effect that there is no real 
necessity, so far as grain growers are 
concerned, for a reduction in the gen- 
eral level of grain rates, but that this 
does not apply to adjustments which 
may be needed in some particular cases. 
On the other hand, the wheat growers 
favored a reduction. 

Representatives of business interests 
testified that the carriers should be al- 
lowed reasonable and compensatory rates 
based on a fair value of property plus 
cost of service, taking into consideration 
the rates that the commodity can stand. 

They contended that rates may be 
reasonable from the standpoint of the 
carriers when made on a cost per reve- 
nue ton basis, and yet be unreasonable 
and confiscatory as to the commodity. 
Taking as an illustration the present 
rate on grain products from the Pacific 
Northwest to such points as St. Louis, 
Memphis and Chicago, while the present 
rate of 62c per 100 lbs may be reason- 
able so far as mathematical calculations 
are concerned, it has, it was pointed out, 
nevertheless very largely put an end to 
the movement of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest, eastbound, and is therefore 
unjust to this territory; and this rate is 
unreasonable from the standpoint of the 
carriers themselves by compelling the 
movement of flour formerly moving by 
rail to go by water through the Panama 
Canal to Gulf and Atlantic ports, and 
from there for distribution to the in- 
terior. 

Evidence was introduced that the av- 
erage rate from.the grain growing dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Northwest to the 
coast is 14.4c per bu; that a 10 per cent 
reduction would be 1.4c per bu, and with 
an average yield of 20 bus per acre this 
would mean that, if the farmer benefited 
by the reduction, it would amount to 28c 
per acre. 

Arguments against a general percent- 


age reduction were to the effect that it 
would not benefit the producer; reduc- 
tions in specific cases should be made, 
and cannot be made if a general reduc- 
tion is granted; it would take from the 
carriers revenue needed for necessary 
improvements; the consumer would not 
get any portion of the reduction; it 
would reduce rates that may be already 
unreasonably low or that have been estab- 
lished by competitive or other conditions 
and which are now as low as necessary ; 
it would disrupt market conditions; if 
any general reductions are to be made 
in this district, they should &pply to ex- 
port shipments to meet the competition 
of Canadian and other foreign grain 
and grain products. 

Walter J. Robinson, president North- 
west Wheat Growers, Associated, testi- 
fied that it cost farmers in the Pacific 
Northwest $1.20 to grow a bushel of 
wheat last season, against a return of 
87c. He admitted on crossexamination 
that a 10 per cent reduction in freight 
rates would reduce the cost only a small 
fraction of a cent per bushel. Consid- 
erable testimony was introduced by 
farmers and others to show that wheat 
cannot be grown at a profit at present 
prices. 

WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Dec. 7, sacked, 
coast: No. 1 western white, $1.02 bu; 
No. 1 western red, $1. There is a mod- 
erate demand, but the scarcity of offer- 
ings restricts trading. There is inquiry 
from the Orient, but with Canadian 
wheat selling around 97c bu, bulk, at 
Vancouver, B. C., American wheat ex- 
ports are meager. 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
14 per cent protein, commands $1.27 bu, 
bulk, coast. 


NOTES 


The dock house and contents of the 
Charles H. Lilly Co., Seattle, recently 
suffered $2,000 fire damage. 

J. F. McGrann, of the State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., has been 
calling on the trade at Seattle and Port- 
land. 

The 400-bbl mill of the Pocatello 
(Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co. will be 
offered at sheriff’s sale, Dec. 12, as a 
step in the reorganization of the com- 
pany. 

The strength in corn is reflected in 
sharp advances in quotations here. No. 
3 yellow eastern corn, recently quoted at 
$32 ton, was offered here Dec. 7 at 
$33.75, January shipment. 

One of the largest oriental flour im- 
porting concerns advises that this year’s 
Chinese wheat was of very poor quality, 
which in a measure accounts for China’s 
heavy flour imports. The Manchurian 
crop was badly damaged, resulting in 
very large imports of flour at Dairen. 
American flour was sold even at Harbin, 
where there are 18 mills. 

In supplement 3 to Henry’s tariff 10-C 
the loading of cereals in all mixed cars 
of flour and feed at the cereal rates has 
been authorized. This makes the cereal 
rate applicable in all shipments of flour 
and feed and does not limit it to cars 
moving under the transit arrangement 
only, as it formerly did. This action was 
contested by the wholesale _—- but 
it was shown that they would not be in- 
jured by the arrangement, so it was al- 
lowed. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Demand for flour remains unchanged, 
buyers confining their purchases more 
than ever to near-by requirements. Prices 
are as follows: Dakota fancy patent 
$7.70@8.10, standard patent $7.20@7.60, 
clear $7; Montana fancy patent $7.10@ 
7.55, standard $6.60@7.05, clear $6.45; 
Kansas standard $6.50@6.90, fancy $7.80; 
northern blue-stem patent $5.80@6, 
straight grade $5.60@5.80, cotton 98's, 
delivered, San Francisco. 

Millfeed has declined 50c. Northern 
standard is offered at $26.50@27 ton, de- 
livered, San Francisco. A little eastern 
bran and mixed feed are offered at $27 
@27.50. 

The San Francisco grain market con- 
tinues dull. Wheat showed some weak- 
ness, with mills still out of the market 
and heavier offerings from outside. 

Barley stronger, with considerable in- 
quiry from Europe. Most of the transit 
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barley has been disposed of, and new 
business should result soon. 


NOTES 


The South San Francisco bakery, 
owned by Boidi & Damale, is moving in- 
to its new home which cost $80,000 and 
is equipped with modern and up-to-date 
machinery. 


Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during November are reported by the 
Grain Trade Association as follows: 
wheat, 6,897 tons; barley, 10,226; bran, 
885; beans, 100,657 sacks, 

The Grain Trade Association, San 
Francisco, reports the following stocks 
of grain in warehouses and on wharves 
on Dec. 1: wheat, at Port Costa 11,326 
tons, Stockton 21,523, San Francisco 
2,764; barley, at Port Costa 47,294, 
Stockton 13,138, San Francisco 9,957; 
beans, 135,118 sacks. 


OREGON 

There is the usual local midwinter de- 
mand for flour. Orders are not large, 
but the aggregate is satisfactory and 
stocks are kept well cleaned up. Prices 
are steady, and the mills see no reason 
for an early change. The best family 
patents are listed at $6.25 bbl, bakers 
hard wheat at $6.45 and bakers blue- 
stem patents at $6.05, in straight cars. 
Export demand for flour is quiet. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
poses as reported to The Northwestern 

iller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

BOG. . Bab .s.ccccesess 62,000 60,173 97 
Previous week ..... 62,000 58,366 94 
BORP HO ccccccccse 57,000 35,503 62 
Two years ago..... 57,000 35,245 61 
Three years ago ... 48,000 19,702 41 
Four years ago.... 42,600 24,317 57 
Five years ago..... 40,500 36,076 89 


The millfeed market is steadier, with a 
better demand, but stocks are still large. 
Mill-run is selling at $25 ton and mid- 
dlings at $37, in straight cars. 

There has been a stronger demand in 
the wheat market, indicating that export 
business has been done, but particulars 
of sales are lacking. The going price 
for white wheat is $1.02% bu and for 
red wheat $1. 

Flour exports from Portland in the 
past month to the Orient were 156,502 
bbls to Shanghai, 45,250 to Hongkong, 
20,000 to Dairen and 8,510 to Manila. 
During the month 2,872 bbls were ex- 
ported to South America and 13,416 to 
Europe. Shipments to California were 
80,647 bbls, and to Atlantic ports 4,260. 

Total flour shipments from Portland 
for the cereal year to date have been 
1,184,342 bbls, against 759,347 in the same 
period last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Although prices of flour, with one or 
two exceptions, remain unchanged, the 
market has strengthened and the outlook 
is more hopeful than for some time. 
Cooler weather and recent rains have 
stimulated business in general, and this 
is reflected in a more optimistic feeling 
among local millers and brokers. In- 
quiries have increased and new business 
in fair volume is being booked. 

Kansas flours recently advanced 20c 
bbl, and are now quoted around $6.30 
for 95 per cent, $6.10 for straights and 
$5.60 for clears, cotton 98’s, carload lots. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices continue to tend down- 
ward. White, red and blended mill-run 
are selling around $30 ton, red dog $43, 
and low grade $42. 


GRAIN 


Prices on grains remain steady and 
unchanged. December deliveries have 
practically all been made, and but little 
future trading is expected until early in 
January. 

Grain receipts for November showed a 
considerable falling off, particularly 
wheat and barley, compared with Octo- 
ber, according to figures. compiled by 
the Grain Exchange. Flour receipts 
showed an increase, due partly to the 
Sperry mill fire. 

Wheat receipts for November totaled 
937 carloads, compared with 352 for Oc- 
tober and 335 for November last year. 
Total for crop year beginning June 1, 
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1,904 carloads, compared with 1,658 last 
year. 

Barley receipts 102 carloads, com- 
pared with 206 in October and 227 for 
November, 1922. Total for crop year 
953, compared with 931. 

Corn receipts 106 carloads, compared 
with 129 for October and 149 for Novem- 
ber, 1922. Crop year to date, 704, com- 
pared with 711. 

Receipts of oats 61 carloads, com- 
pared with 90 for October and 34 for 
November, 1922. Total to date 254, com- 
pared with 193. 

Twenty-seven carloads of milo maize 
arrived, compared with 33 in October 
and 65 for November, 1922. Total to 
date for crop year 114, compared with 
138. 

FLOUR AND FEED RECEIPTS 


Flour receipts totaled 253 carloads, 
compared with 236 for October and 184 
for November, 1922. Total for crop 
year 1,145, compared with 902. 

Six carloads of shorts arrived; in Oc- 
tober, 11; November, 1922, 11. Total, 
crop year to date, 46, compared with 72. 

Bran and mill-run receipts in Novem- 
ber 95 carloads, compared with 78 for 
October and 56 for November, 1922. 
Total to date 497, compared with 364. 


A. G. Stamm. 


MONTANA 


Flour prices are at a lower level than 
any recorded here since the United 
States entered the war. Patent flour has 
been selling at $6.25 bbl, which is 75c 
under the price one year ago and almost 
$2 under the quotation of two years 
ago. Clears have sold lower than present 
prices, current being $4.70 bbl, com- 
pared with $4.50 on the same date in 
1922. Reference to the market record 
here shows that 17 months ago first clear 
sold at $7 bbl, compared to $6.25, present 
quotation for patent. Feeds have moved 
down slightly. Current figures: patent 
flour $6.25 bbl, and first clear $4.70, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots; bran $25 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $27, same terms. 

NOTES 

Threshing is still in progress in some 
of the valleys in Montana, but with 
weather such as has been the record for 
the first week of December it will soon 
be completed. 


H. F. Shepherdson, president Quinn- 
Shepherdson Grain Co., Minneapolis, was 
here recently, conferring with J. E. Pat- 
ten, manager of the Great Falls district 
for the company, and with other grain 
men. 


Word has been received in Great Falls, 
through grain men at Kalispell, that the 
flouring mill at Raymond, Alta., one of 
four owned by the Ellison Milling Co., 
was burned late in November. The mill 
will be rebuilt. 


Montana’s hail losses this year were 
the heaviest since 1918, according to 
E. K. Bowman, commissioner of hail in- 
surance, Some counties sustained losses 
of more than 250 per cent of the pre- 
miums paid. Forty-two per cent of those 
that took insurance were in the path of 
damaging hail. 

Farmers of northern Montana will tell 
a representative of the United States 
Tariff Commission what it costs them to 
raise wheat, a sitting for that purpose 
having been arranged for Great Falls 
later this month. There is a clamor on 
the part of many farmers here to have 
the President raise the tariff on wheat 
to the maximum. 


Former Secretary of Agriculture E. T. 
Meredith soon will be in Great Falls to 
address a meeting of farmers and busi- 
ness men as the result of a movement 
launched by E. P. Wells, of the Wells- 
Dickey Co., Minneapolis, which has 
large interests in this state. Montana 
banking interests are co-operating with 
Mr. Wells in the undertaking. 


More than 600 elevators have been 
licensed by Montana in compliance with 
the law governing the issuance of storage 
tickets for grain, the largest number ever 
to have taken licenses from the state, as 
it is claimed that some have failed in 
the past to comply with the rules. Some 
of the smaller concerns were absorbed 
by the larger companies as a result of 








enforcement of the rule, but no elevator 
is now operating which is not a bonded 
warehouse within the meaning of the act. 


An allowance of $9,300 has been made 
by the state board of examiners of Mon- 
tana to carry on the work of fighting 
grasshoppers during 1924. This is the 
result of joint action started last August 
by state agricultural college authorities 
of Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, and officials from the province 
of Alberta. It is forecast that about 
$250,000 will be spent for bran, sawdust 
and arsenic® 


Montana oats growers gained a sin- 
gular distinction in the International 
Stock and Grain Show at Chicago by 
being the only growers in the United 
States to land among the prize winners. 
L. E. Peterson, of Victor, took third 
prize. The best showing in spring wheat 
by a Montana grower was made by 
Arthur Nichols, of Twin Bridges, who 
landed in sixth place. At the Northwest 
Grain Show, held in November in Port- 
land, Montana wheat growers took all! 
10 awards offered in the hard red spring 
wheat class, Walter Kraft, of Bozeman, 
leading the list. ¢ 


The Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., a 
subsidiary of the Royal Milling Co., this 
city, and closely affiliated with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby interests of Minneapolis, 
has issued a circular offering eight prizes 
to be awarded to farmers in the season 
of 1924, $600 to the growers of quality 
spring wheat and an equal amount to 
those who produce corn of high excel- 
lence. First in each group is a prize 
of $225, the exhibit in each lot to con- 
tain 50 bus. This is the largest cash 
prize that has been hung up in this sec- 
tion for a similar purpose, and indica- 
tions are that there will be many con- 
testants. 


Organization of what has been desig- 
nated the Montana Agricultural Export 
Corporation, which is said to be in har- 
mony with a national movement of kin- 
dred nature, took place recently in Hel- 
ena. Dwight R. Cresap, of Lewistown, 
president Montana Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, was chosen president, H. F. 
Buell, a Bozeman banker, vice president, 
and O. F. Tate, of Carter, president 
Montana State Merchants’ Association, 
secretary. The stated purpose of the 
new organization is to assist in bringing 
about the passage of a law by the pres- 
ent session of Congress to provide a na- 
tional export corporation to handle the 
exportable surplus of farm products in 
an orderly manner. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 


Another slight recession in wheat 
prices during the week ending Dec. 8 was 
the only feature of the Ogden market, 
millers and grain buyers reporting that 
the general trade conditions were the 
slowest for. several months. Some of 
this was accounted for by the usual dull 
condition in the last month of the year, 
so far as flour buying has been con- 
cerned, but the general lack of interest 
seemed to increase with the wheat price 
trend. All ot the flour mills in Ogden 
are operating to capacity, and country 
mills report practically full-time runs 
for the week ending Dec. 8, but the 
operations are on orders placed several 
weeks ago. 

Receipts of wheat have declined, from 
12 to 15 cars being inspected daily at the 
Ogden terminal. 


NOTES 


Sugar making plants throughout the 
intermountain states are rapidly com- 
pleting their season’s runs. Three fac- 
tories of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
closed during the week ending Dec. 8, 
and the remaining four plants will be 
through by Dec. 21. Payment of $1,500,- 
000 to beet growers will be made Dec. 15. 


One hundred farmers of Salt Lake 
County were in Ogden, Dec. 8, inspect- 
ing the plants of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., American 
Packing & Provision and the stock 
feeding yards, as well as other indus- 
tries allied with the farming business. 
They were escorted by representatives of 
the Weber County farm bureau. 


W. E. Zuprann. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1101.) 
WHEAT 


The spread between the Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg markets narrowed sufli- 
ciently, Dec. 4-5, to allow of trading, 
and on those days it was reported that 
local and interior mills bought to exceed 
250,000 bus. The grade bought was No. 
3 northern, but from past experience it 
was expected that the wheat would grade 
No, 1 dark northern, or at least No. 2, 
in the Minneapolis market. 

City and country milling demand, 
while not urgent, is still sufficient to ab- 
sorb the decreasing arrivals of choice 
wheat at Minneapolis. Elevator com- 
panies also report a little demand from 
eastern mills. Premiums are holding 
firm. No. 1 dark northern is selling at 
5@14c bu over December, and No. 1 
northern at December price to 10c over. 
This is an advance of 3@4c bu on the 
maximum paid for No. 1 northern a 
week ago. 

Deliveries of wheat against December 
contracts at Minneapolis up to Dec. 11 
have been 1,037,000 bus. 

Premiums on choice durum wheat are 
lc higher for the week, the fancy amber 
varieties now bringing 12@15c bu over 
the Duluth December option. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 


Se eer $1.12% @1.24% $1.10% @1.2274 
DOB, 6 ucccss 1.12% @1.24% 1.10% @1.22% 
a, err 1.18% @1.24% 1.114% @1.22% 
Wee. 8 wceses 1.12% @1.23% 1.10% @1.23% 
a ee 1.12% @1.23% 1.10% @1.21% 
Se SE cisses 1.11% @1.22% 1.09% @1.20% 
No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
\ a Ser $1.11% @1.14% $1.08% @1.10% 
MOG, © ccecse 1.11% @1.14% 1.08% @1.10% 
Dec YT seewres 1.12% @1.14% 1.09%@1.11 
a seer 1.11% @1.13% 1.08% @1.10% 
BOB, BO cciccas 1.11% @1.13% 1.08% @1.10% 
Wee, BE ccccws 1.10% @1.12% 1.07% @1.09% 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
Oe ccves $1.10% $1.15% §&8..... $1.09% $1.13% 
er 1.10% 1.15% 10..... 1.09% 1.13% 
Tavewee 1.10% 1.14% 11..... 1.08% 1.11% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 





Wee, GB cwcccs $ .94%@1.04% $ .92%@1.02% 
Mee, DS ccvccs -93% @1.03% 91% @ .99% 
OG, TF ccccce -94% @1.04% -92% @1.02% 
eS eee 93% @1.03% -91% @1.01% 
mee, BE ec cee -93% @1.03% -91% @1.01% 
ke See .93 @1.03 -91 @1.01 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Dec, § ..se- $ .92%@ .99% $ .91%@ .98% 
Dec, 6 -91%@ .98% 90% @ .97% 
Bec. Fs. -924%@ .99% 914% @ .98% 
Dec. 8 91% @ .98% 90%@ .I7% 
eee 91% @ .98% -90% @ .97% 
Dec. 11 ...++. 91 @ .98 -90 @ .97 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Dec. 8, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 2,176 3,725 678 2,640 
Duluth ........ 886 1,902 932 1,412 
Totals ...... 3,062 5,627 1,610 4,052 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 8, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 





of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 47,824 55,757 47,048 48,539 

Duluth ....... 20,974 36,957 31,895 27,694 

Totals ..... 68,798 92,714 78,943 76,233 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 











c—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Dec. 4. 292 301 152 202 2,308 1,906 
Dec. 5. 170) §=6316 61 874 1,797 1,186 
Dec. 6. 240 455 71 129 2,104 1,165 
Dec. 7. 276 338 111 289 1,585 973 
Dec. 8 ... 215 425 90 192 1,762 936 
Dec. 10 ... 431 845 141 246 1,564 857 
Totals ..1,624 2,680 626 1,382 11,120 7,023 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $29.75 @30.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.00@30.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.25@30.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.50@30.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 24.00@25.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.60@ 2.65 
Corn meal, yellowt- ...........-. 2.50@ 2.55 
Rye flour, white* ...... 4.00@ 4.05 
Rye flour, pure dark* ... 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbit . --@ 5.90 
Graham, standard, bbit . o ‘cone ee OS 
Rolled oats** ........... oo eee @ 3.46 
Linseed oil meal*® ............. 45.00 @ 46.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 








Minneapolis Grain 
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Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 





reported by the Chamber of Commerce oy 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 9 Dee, 19 
Dec. 8 Dec. 1 1922 192] 
No. 1 dark ..... 4,293 4,193 1,020 1,460 
No. 1 northern. .1,393 1,257 284 43 
No. 2 northern. .1,615 1,776 234 80 
Ge one disc0e's 9,554 9,334 2,797 4,50 
Dotals . .cccee 16,855 16,560 4,335 6,808 
SE xa.cushis Te08 Gee. .«.... ; 
ee BEE wees ees 7,993 eee 
Se BORO ssc vees 22,745 22,064 ..... 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minn 
and Duluth on Dec. 8, with comparis 


bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 

..- 16,855 

4,444 


1922 
4,335 
1,658 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 











Totals ...... 21,299 5,993 


Receipts at Minneapolis by 
Saturday: 
Dec, 8 Dec. 1 
Wheat, 
Flour, 
Millstuff, tons.... 
 . a Se 
Oeste, BOG. cccccss 
Barley, 


bus... 





30,335 34,074 

641 
806,480 
530,200 
352,560 
242,550 
240,720 


205,500 


Flaxseed, bus.... 182,040 


Shipments from Minneapolis by we« 


ing Saturday: 
Dee. 8 Dec. 1 

837,760 
279,998 
14,453 
688,800 
562,440 
251,160 
69,300 
44,330 


Wheat, 
Flour, 
Millstuff, tons.... 
oo ae ere 
Oats, 
Barley, 
eer 


Flaxseed, bus.... 44,200 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week 
8, and stocks in store at Min: 
and Duluth, compared with the corr 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels 


Dec. 


omitted): 
7——Receipts— 

1923 1922 1921 
182 126 
131 101 


Totals, .. 313 


Receipts and 
Minneapolis and 
1923, compared 


1923 
831 
365 1 


91 
96 


Minneapolis. 
Duluth .... 


227 #187 1,196 1 





Duluth, 
with 


Sept. 1 to 


the 


omitted): 
7—Receipts— 
1922 
2,572 


2,732 


Minneapolis ... 5,§ 
Duluth :....... 5,425 





5,705 


Totals 5,304 
Stocks of coarse grain in public « 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omi' 
10 


Dec. 9 Dec. 
1922 1921 
57 Bat 
or 


13,224 


Dec. 8 Dec. 1 
Corn 80 55 
Oats ...4,797 
Barley... 824 845 588 
Rye ....7,369 7,496 1,555 
Flaxseed. 831 767 36 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye 


nw 


“se ro 


4,970 1 
yl 
.158 
554 


range of quotations on barley at M 


olis, per bushel: 
Dec. Corn 
4... 67% @68 
- 68 @68% 
68 @68% 
68% @69 
67 @67% 
66 @66% 


Oats 
40% @40% 
40% @41 
410% @4)% 
40% @410% 
39% @40% 
39% @39% 


Rye 
65 @66 
64% @65% 
65% @66 
65% @66 
65% @66! 
65% @66! 


6... 
Too. 
8... 
10.. 


Daily closing prices per bushel o! 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — 

Track Toarr. Track De 

2.45% 2.43% 2.41 
2.455% 2.42 
2.43 

2.47% 2.43 
2 

2 





Dec. 4 

Dec. 56 

Dec. 6 

Dec. 7... 
8 43 
0 


Dec. F 
42 


Dec. 1 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
The mills are finding some dem 


1921 
6,809 
1,674 742 


8,483 
weeks 


-++.2,176,160 2,269,840 3 


cn In store 
192 


corres} 
period of the previous year, in bushe! 


--Ship 
1923 
958 
4,747 


$ 


Dulu! 


flour, but the trade is going alon.. 


ly. Many buyers have received 
liveries on contracts and are w 
plied for the time being. 
erally seem to be well covered, 
not worrying about the future. _ 
The durum mill is still wor 
old orders. Export demand ha 
off, and there is little doing fr 
quarter. —s 
checked by the free movement 
in transit on old contracts. 
ments have been completed. _ 
Nominal prices at Duluth-S 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
1923 
Family patent 
Bakers patent 
Fancy clear, jute..... 
Second clear, jute..... 
Semolina, No. 2 
Durum patent 


RYE FLOUR 


Some meee? for rye flour cam: 
ut no business resulte|. 


the East, 


Users 


generally has 
Bo! 


LDolis 
ns, in 


1920 
7,963 


8,705 
nding 
Dec, 9 
1922 
5,200 
19,478 
4,803 
15,600 
8,750 
11,340 
5,600 
26,540 
s end- 
Dec. 9 


1922 


1 5,450 


3.104 
15,743 
102,200 


1 0,000 


15,000 
5,760 
7,060 

nding 
polis 

pond- 
000's 


rr 
1921 
554 
223 


shipments of flaxs:.d at 


ec. 8, 
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(000’s 


nts— 
1922 
598 
2,452 
3,050 
ators 
d): 
vee. 11 
1920 
107 
7,380 
1,359 


62 
831 


3 vellow 


d the 
neap- 


Barley 
19@63 
19@63 
0@é64 
0a@b4 
0@64 
19@63 
No. 1 


Jan. 
2.44 
2.44% 
2.44% 
2.45% 
2.45 


nd for 
quiet- 
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| sup- 
gen- 
nd are 
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fallen 
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been 
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yer ior, 
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b., cotton: pure white $3.90; No. 2 
‘coal $3.15; /No. 8 dark, $3.25; No. 5 
blend, $4.50; No. 8 rye, $3.65. 

MILLFEED 

All contracts were closed with the sail- 
ing of the last boat for the lower lakes, 
and the market has since been quiet, 
with an easier undertone Large buyers 
apparently have plenty of feed on hand, 
and are doing little. Small lot buyers 
continue in the market, and keep the 
available supplies cleaned up. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dec. 2-8 .ccececeecceececes 28,875 78 
Previous weeK ....-.+++++- 32,560 88 
Last Year ..eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 31,750 86 
Two Years ABO .+-eeeeeeees 21,660 59 


WHEAT 


Scattered spells of activity and inac- 
tion prevailed in the futures, where a 
general slowing down and adjustment 
to winter conditions was in process. Up 
and down swings in the durum market 
were of common occurrence, but regis- 
tered no material price change against 
the week ending Dec. 1. Trading nar- 
rowed down to the filling of necessary 
hedges and occasional new orders. Last 
boats have apparently wound up the 
lake season as regards local shipments 
to the East, unless some eleventh hour 
deal is negotiated between now and 
Dec. 12. 

Outside demand seems to have been 
well taken care of, and there is evi- 
dently no need for any further ship- 
ments from here. Cash wheat is meet- 
ing with some milling and elevator de- 
mand. There is less offering, due to 
lighter country movement and an indif- 
ferent inquiry. Mills, mostly outside, are 
snapping up the choice durum cars and 
pay top prices to get it. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Local elevator demand is keeping the 
market cleaned up on oats. This is very 
easily done, owing to the few cars com- 
ing here for sale. No. 3 white remains 
unchanged at 5e under the Chicago May 
on both spot and to arrive. Price 
changes in the week ending Dec. 8 were 
not important. 

Bids on corn for 30-day shipment are 
being made, but very little business re- 
sults. No. 8 yellow is quoted 8c and 
No. 3 mixed 9c under Chicago, December 
delivery. Several cargoes were sent out 
to the East in the week ending Dec. 8, 
and wind up lake shipments for the 
year. Receipts were on a large scale. 

The rye market showed independent 
strength and pulled away from wheat to 
some extent. Previous to the week of 
Dec. 8 it followed closely the action of 
the wheat market. Good milling demand 
was attributed to eastern flour sales for 
export account. The movement from the 
country to this market has fallen to low 
proportions. Shipping to the East at 
the winding up of lake activities for the 
year was noticeably lacking, and eleva- 
tors were left with a heavy carry-over. 
Despite large stocks here and elsewhere, 
the technical position of the market ap- 
pears quite strong. 

The drop in receipts has turned the 
barley market decidedly quiet. A few 
cars are coming in and being taken care 
of by cash buyers, but there is no activity 
in any direction. The price range holds 
unchanged at 44@64c. 


FLAXSEED 


A growing tendency to keep out of the 
futures market resulted in a narrowing 
price range and transaction of a light 
business. Urgent shipping requirements 
having been filled and demand from that 
Source checked, some buyers left the 
market, and the withdrawal of their sup- 
port has been sadly missed. At the 
close, Dec. 8, there were left in local 
elevators 365,000 bus to start the winter 
with. This is under what some in the 
trade predicted. Receipts are light, with 
nO apparently large accumulations in 
sight to fill later requirements. 

Light buying and scattered selling kept 
tices moving up and down, but the mar- 
et closed with only a small gain over 

Dec, 1. Traders are refraining from 
operating in view of the coming holidays 
and inventory time. Cash business is in 
keeping with receipts and offerings. Oc- 
casionally a job lot in store or to arrive 
is offered and sold, but trade is light. 
Crushers want choice cars, and pay lib- 
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erally to secure them. Spot No. 1 is 
quoted at December price to 7c over, an 
advance on the top figure of 4c. 


NOTES 

C. G. Ireys, of the Occident Terminal 
Co., Minneapolis, was here Dec. 5, 

P. B. Getchell, of the Getchell-Tan- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, was here Dec. 8. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., is in the East on 
business. 

All sheds at Duluth-Superior except 
one were cleaned out of flour by the 
sailing of the last boats. 

A cargo of 110,000 bus corn, loaded 
Dec. 10, will be sent to Midland, Canada, 
to unload. The stock of corn here has 
been reduced to a low point by the last 
boat loadings. 

The Cargill Grain Co. is installing a 
drier at Elevator M of its Superior plant, 
and expects to have it ready for use 
before Jan. 1. It will have a capacity of 
24,000 bus per 24 hours. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. and the 
Peavey Duluth Terminal Co. have asked 
the city of Duluth to vacate a street that 
lies between the two elevator properties 
and entirely under water. 

The Duluth office of the Occident Ter- 
minal Co. has been opened, with W. F. 
Converse as floor representative and H. 
B. Bostwick as office manager. Both 
came here from Minneapolis. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators at the close of business, Dec. 
10, were about 2,500,000 bus larger than 
a year ago. In the meantime, elevator 
capacity has been increased to 38,825,000 
bus. 

The new Occident Terminal Co. will 
not be actively receiving grain until 
about Dec. 15, but two cars have been 
taken in for the purpose of testing out 
the scales and machinery. The plant 
has a marine leg of a capacity of 15,000 
bus per hour, and expects to add a drier 
a little later. 

An application made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend dock- 
age charges assessed in tariffs recently 
filed by the railroads, under which charges 
of 3c per 100 lbs or 75c per ton would 
be compelled for handling flour on docks 
here, has been granted. A hearing will 
be conducted later. 

Several lots of corn were loaded on 
Dec. 10, and with their departure the 
grain shipping season will be entirely 
closed at Duluth-Superior. With no 
charters being made locally it is difficult 
to quote rates, but the last contract made 
here was at 4c bu on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo. On Dec. 10 shippers were re- 
ported to be bidding 64%c at Fort Wil- 
liam. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring c—Durum—, 

May ec. ay 

Dec. 1 .....2.66- 116% 95% 100% 
Dec. 3 .......... 117% 96% 101% 
Dec. 4 ..cccccees 119 97% 102% 
Dec, & .......+.. 118 97% 102% 
Dec. 6 .......06. 117% 96% 102% 
Dec. 7 .....2.65 117 97% 102% 
Dec. 8 ........%. 116 96% 101% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 


wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
1... 1095 @114% 107% @110% 105% @108% 


3... 110% @115% 108%@111% 106% @109% 
4... 112%@117% 110%@112% 108% @111% 
5... 111% @116% 109% @112% 107% @110% 
6... 111% @116% 109% @112% 107% @110% 
7... 111% @116% 109% @112% 107% @110% 
8... 110% @115% 108% @111% 106% @109% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
—— Amber durum—, -——Durum, 
Dec. No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
) 97% @109% 95% @109% 95% 93% 
| Pe 98% @110% 96%@110% 96% 94% 
Goccas 99% @111% 97%@111% 97% 95% 
aoe 994% @111% 97%@111% 97% 95% 
Oe 98% @110% 96% @110% 96% 94% 
Tosoce 99% @111% 97%@111% 97% 95% 
Srccce 98% @110% 96% @110% 96% 94% 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r— Receipts -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 469 500 45 649 1,672 194 
Durum .... 405 17402 886 717 2,818 961 
Winter .... 12 ee 1 64 92 oe 


Totals .. 886 1,902 932 1,420 4,582 1,155 
2 493 8 52 


Corn ...<0. 637 1 22 

Oats ...... 264 2 31 (277 19 1 
Bonded... 2 es es 2.6 as vs 

RIGO: secccce 222 881 208 243 2,192 123 

Barley ..... 21 11 14 11 26 + 
Bonded... 6 os oe it <- . oe 

Flaxseed .. 131 101 96 434 6560 ee 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
we, B. cen eUdedeese 40 64 44@64 
OE A ee 40% 64% 44@64 
nO beeescCeeseds 405% 66% 44@64 
Mt Ee” keas detente ee 41 66% 44@64 
Be. Done ccens senses 40% 66% 44@64 
BO DS Scat ewes gadae 41% 66% 44@64 
a ee es 40% 66 44@64 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic——, -—-Bonded— 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Ce “Gsces 471 SS 2968 a. — ae 
Geee ccses 744 638 5,061 2 24 
Me. 6.66.00% 4,764 1,064 446 1 50 oes 
Barley .... 238 213 261 30 68 7 
Flaxseed .. 365 110 223 . 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 8, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

r-~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
i 3 @& al 
1,2 nor § 160 8 156 63 341 9 
All other 
spring ..1,605 518 492 83 36 32 


1,2 am dal 
1,2dur § 8:52 433 168 84 233 142 
All other 


durum ..1,783 698 823 202 357 347 
Winter .... 44 1 35 11 410 in 
Mixed .... ee ee oe 69 5 275 

Totals ..4,444 1,658 1,674 512 1,382 805 


FLAXSEED 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 


Opening Dec. 9 

Dec. 3 High Low Dec. 8 1922 
Dec. ..$2.415% $2.44% $2.41% $2.43% $2.55% 
Jan. .. 2.438% 2.46 2.43% 2.45 2.54 
May .. 2.41 2.44% 2.41 2.42% 2.39 
July 2. ccccce eeseee seeees cesses Seue 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore ..1,168 32 90 118 4 
MONROE. cccce 3 11 16 5 oes 
Buffalo .....5,125 427 1,592 1,327 586 
Afloat ....1,546 121 es 1,256 346 
Chicago ...18,252 1,014 2,920 1,593 253 
Detroit ..... 27 30 69 19 és 
St. Joseph. ..1,053 149 186 5 6 
Duluth ..... 4,188 228 744 «4,764 238 


Galveston ... 693 cee ove 92 
Indianapolis. 500 280 
Kan. City. .12,247 392 
Milwaukee... 433 311 


239 4 eee 
1,520 153 495 
1,642 309 186 


Sioux City... 233 118 596 20 16 
Minneap’lis 16,855 80 4,197 7,369 824 
N. Orleans... 272 142 94 28 2 
New York... 853 29 681 667 247 
Omaha ..... 3,645 318 


1,447 261 124 














Peoria 60 17 270 ose 
Philadelphia, 822 25 214 68 3 
St. Louis....1,764 242° 326 16 3 
TORO «000% 2,148 84 471 28 4 
Afloat .... 194 eee ‘ae eee eas 
Canals ..cc- 369 — 50 164 
Lakes ...... 645 31 75 eee 
Totals ...72,547 4,340 18,058 18,266 3,337 
Last year. .37,022 11,368 32,130 9,510 3,190 
Increases: Wheat, 739,000 bus; corn, 1,- 


650,000; rye, 1,362,000; barley, 223,000. De- 
creases: Oats, 628,000 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 473 98 32 19 
Ogtivies ......ee% 267 49 70 
Grain Growers .. 409 326 70 
ee 2,444 220 60 82 
Northland’ ...... 1,919 488 127 
Port Arthur ..... 168 260 oes «os 
Can. Gov't ...0%. 562 294 144 202 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 2,710 372 28 79 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 1,556 304 53 97 
Private elevators. 4,529 1,040 227 80 

Tetale .ccccese 15,036 3,452 811 559 
Year ago ........ 11,810 2,772 1,287 498 
Receipts ........- 16,651 2,400 554 260 
Lake shipments.. 21,248 2,589 695 434 
Rail shipmenfs.. . 200 98 12 s 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 12 No1C. W. 
No. 1 northern. .3,096 No. 2C. W.. 
No, 2 northern. .2,663 No. 3 C. W.. 
No. 3 northern..1,990 Ex. 1 feed 
NO. @ vccscccoce TOO & WOO: cccccnces 
No. 4 special. SEO BO BOGE wccoseces 68 
WG. © asaccasces 184 Special bin ..... 17 
No. 5 special. TO GEROTD ccccecsece 06 
Bes G weevsevewe TY. BONVOD. scosicccs 1,040 
No. 6 special... 4 
Peee « cacvccvece 5 Total .cccsesce 3,452 
Durum .......-. 2 
Winter ....c.cee 4 
Special bin ..... 470 
Others ......... 730 
Private ........ 4,529 

Total ...... - 15,036 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 


bbls, from Sept. 1 to Dec. 8, 1923, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output— --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ... 3,840 5,907 24 26 
St. Paul ....... 228 207 - ve Ss 


Duluth-Superior 377 420 ou eg 
Outside ....... 2,987 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on four from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 11, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





co From ‘ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ‘ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen - 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 22.00 .... «see 23.00 cece 
Cardiff ...... 22.00 e” eeee 32.00 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COS cccccece 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 
Dublin ....... 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 ease 
Dundee ...... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cose 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 . 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 7.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eees 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 cece 
BEAVEO cccccse 23.00 23.00 23.00 eoee 
Marseilles SE.00 ..00 cecd csec cece 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 éo0e 
TE cconceses 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Leith ........ 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 Tt 
Liverpool .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... esee 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle Be wé20 See’ “eo00 TT 
Rotterdam ... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar ...- 40.00 2.2.2 sooo coves ones 
Southampton... 20.00 .... ..22 sees 
Danzig ...... 24.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Pirseus ..cee. 35.00 . oese seen 


cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— November 
SN + 065d Ch dia pba 5b 0 554000 640890400> 
I o's odiwn ois 0.064806 0h 008 19 
EES o.n'c bic bo d-0G8 ow ee Wieeus 23 
PEEL, 66.59.40:000:6¢6 4060 ceVewericese 22 
BE 066690068 ccewseccsecsesenesoces 28 
SY “S45 00% 65004405664 KE ONS RRA ES 29 
Sa errr err ree re 22 
TROUROEEM, AMEWOED occ cccccciceccese 21 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
8, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 407 > as 367 164 
GEE cccscce 70 47 o* - . 
Pacific .... 155 on ee 205 

Totals .... 682 47 8 572 164 
Prev. week. .1,213 - ee 55 127 
Totals July 

1-Dec. 8..36,282 1,404 450 8,169 7,400 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1923, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 lbs: 








r To —~\ 

From— Uz. K. U. 8. Others 
a ee eee ee eee 70,099 
See 9,822 
Other Nova Scotia 

PORMEE cccccecccre seece coves 286 
Ce, OG Ee cccce §«céeee cence § seqcee 
Other New Bruns- 

Wek POlMte wncce  secse S ssebee 
Montreal, Que...... 373,782 ..... 336,697 
Quebec, Que. ...... Cee toeee “80860 
MMOreerm, GOO. .cce 3 secse 2,000 7,947 
eS a eee ee 510 1,491 
Athelstan, Que. .... FOG - ceasis 56,847 
Co Se eee 3,639 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 133,494 29,227 249,892 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 49,684 1,515 109,894 
Winnipeg, Man..... ..... oS .. eeeasa 
eee PERRO, ORt.. secee cvcce 18,025 
Emerson, Man. .... ....- 3 14,016 
North Portal, Sask. ..... 666... see 
Vancouver, B. C.... 3,572 4,120 128,348 

Totals ..ccccccee 566,800 37,950 1,007,003 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1923 amd 1922, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 








1923 1922 

United States ........ 3,594,427 2,531,053 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 17,589,583 30,901,473 

Via Canadian ports.. 6,828,850 6,697,665 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 180,948 2,031,344 

Via Canadian ports.. 6,176,266 4,665,019 

BOCAS. cccoceccecece 34,370,074 46,826,554 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1923 1922 
United States ........ 37,950 92,950 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8. ports ..... 183,964 143,370 

Via Canadian ports.. 382,836 695,034 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 461,751 331,076 

Via Canadian ports.. 545,252 390,181 

WOtMls .cccccccccces 1,611,753 1,552,611 





Compulsory insurance of crops against 
damage by hailstorms and of cattle 
against loss by disease or other cause 
would be introduced in Czecho-Slovakia 
by the adoption of ——— which it is 
stated the ministry of agriculture is en- 
gaged in drafting. 
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President Coolidge’s message to Con- 
gress is far more substantially a plea 
for the upbuilding of business and indus- 
try than any document of its kind in 
many years. Careful reading shows that 
the President has been taking stock of 
the national business situation ever since 
he was unexpectedly ushered into the 
White House as a result of the death of 
President Harding. 

No message in years, although many 
of them have stretched out to much 
greater length, has dealt with such a 
multiplicity of business subjects. Most 
stimulating of all to business, of course, 
are his recommendations for the enact- 
ment of the Mellon income tax reduction 
programme. Just as assuring are his 
observations regarding excess profits 
taxes and the abolition of tax-exempt 
securities, the latter being declared to 
withhold much needed capital from the 
industries of the country. 

Those great manufacturing concerns 
which have been trying to get back on 
the firm foundation which they occupied 
previous to the post-war slump of 1920 
will like nothing better than this from 
the chief executive of the nation: “Being 
opposed to war taxes in time of peace, 
I am not in favor of excess profits 
taxes.” This needed to be said by the 
President, because the enemies of all 
successful business have had much to 
say of late about putting back the excess 
profits taxes as a means of raising mil- 
lions for the financing of pork barrel 
legislation designed cy to advance the 
personal political fortunes of certain 
men in public life. 

In a very few words the President 
serves notice that he will veto any reve- 
nue legislation attempting again to pile 
on the business of the country a heavy 
tax on the so-called excess profits. His 
message also is clear as to some other 
proposals to tap the public treasury. 


KNELL OF WHEAT GUARANTY 


If any further use of the bludgeon 
were needed to snuff the remaining life 
out of the quack formula of the price 
guaranty to rescue the wheat farmer, 
Mr. Coolidge has dealt the death blow. 
As most of the wheat price guaranty 
schemes have been projected into the dis- 
cussion of the agricultural crisis by here- 
tics in the President’s own party, his 
sharp observation on that and other arti- 
ficial relief compounds are likely to have 
a good effect. Certain men in both houses 
of Congress will read carefully these 
sentiments: “No complicated scheme for 
relief, no plan for government fixing of 
prices, no resort to the public treasury 
will be of any permanent value in estab- 
lishing agriculture.” 

The message is regarded as construc- 
tive in all its recommendations. It 
would help the farmer by a reorganiza- 
tion of the freight rate structure, but 
would bring about the lower rates on ag- 
ricultural products by a consolidation of 
the great railroads to achieve greater 
economies in their operation. 

Advocates of government ownership 
receive no encouragement in the message. 
Lower transportation rates are not 
sought at the expense of the railroads, 
but through an economical co-ordination 
of transportation facilities. The Presi- 
dent indicates his continued faith in pri- 
vate ownership and operation of the car- 
riers by asking Congress to adopt legis- 
lation which would help the railroads to 
help the shippers. 


MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


His policy as to government ownership 
is best enunciated, however, in his dis- 
cussion of the merchant marine. He 
says: “Our government during the war 
acquired a large merchant fleet which 
should be transferred, as soon as pos- 
sible, to private ownership and opera- 
tion under conditions which would secure 
two results: first, and of prime impor- 


tance, adequate means for national de- 
fense; second, adequate service to 
American commerce.” 

No one, of course, will be more pleased 
than the majority of the Shipping Board 
at what Mr. Coolidge says as to the 
future of the merchant marine, because 
practically all of the government’s ship- 
ping commissioners favor getting Uncle 
Sam’s vessels into the hands of compe- 
tent private operators just as early as 
possible, 

It may interest many to know that the 
government has in the Shipping Board 
one official body of fairly well-paid mem- 
bers. Each of them receives $12,000 a 
year. There is not one of them, how- 
ever, who would not be glad to go back 
to private life and take a chance in his 
business or profession; with a single pos- 
sible exception, every one of them earned 
more every year before he accepted his 
present office than he is receiving now. 

The President lets it be known that, 
under present shipping conditions, he 
does not believe the government’s ships 
can be disposed of edeiiammale, but 
he says that while these conditions last 
the fleets “will be operated as econom- 
ically as possible under such plans as 
may be devised from time to time by 
the Shipping Board.” 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


There is a refreshing hint at some- 
thing much desired by business men of 
numerous lines in this passage: “Revision 
of procedure of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will give more constructive pur- 
pose to this department.” In other 
words, the President would have the 
Federal Trade Commission stand for 
some definite pyinciples rather than 
merely voice the whims of certain of its 
members whose names have never ap- 
peared in any important directories of 
successful business men or brilliant law- 
yers. 

APPROVES WATERWAY PROJECT 


Manufacturing concerns at the head of 
the Great Lakes, and particularly the 
flour milling industry, will find encour- 
agement in his commendation of the St. 
Lawrence waterways project. Negotia- 
tions now are going on with Canada to 
we construction of this great water 

ighway. 

NOTES 

M. E. Harrison, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
was here recently to call on F. R. Raton, 
local manager of the company. 

Mrs. A. M. Carpenter, of the educa- 
tional division of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was here recently, call- 
ing at the local offices of the company. 

J. E. Barr, hay, feed and seed divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, is in 
North Carolina interviewing agronomists 
of the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

E. O. Wooton, division of land eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, has 
been loaned to the Tariff Commission to 
assist in the study of the cost of produc- 
tion of wheat in Canada and the United 
States. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, who came 
here to attend the tariff hearing on 
wheat, remained two or three days to 
look into the prospects of legislation af- 
fecting the flour milling industry. 

Herbert L. Hammond, of Charles M. 
Cox & Co., Boston, manufacturers of 
and jobbers in feed, was in Washington 
recently, representing the grain board of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce in a 
hearing on the wheat tariff before the 
Tariff Commission. 

R. S. Hollingshead, formerly with the 
Bureau of Chemistry, has succeeded B. 
R. Hart as assistant director of the 
foodstuffs division of the Department 


of Commerce. Mr. Hart resigned to ac- 
cept private employment with one of the 
large packing concerns on the Pacific 
Coast. 

W. A. Wheeler, of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, vis- 
ited the plant of the Chicago Heights 
Oil Mfg. Co., where he obtained samples 
of lots of soy beans purchased for 
crushing this season. These samples will 
be used in the determination of grades 
for soy beans. Later Mr. Wheeler at- 
tended the meeting of the Soy Bean 
Growers’ Association. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Prospects in New South Wales Improved by 
Opportune Rains—Fallowing Prac- 
ticed in Victoria 


Metzourne, Victoria, Nov. 5.—Taking 
Australia as a whole, the wheat crop 
prospects are steadily improving, thanks 
chiefly to opportune rains in the areas 
where they have been most needed. In 
the mallee country of Victoria there are 
some magnificent fields, well grown, 
clean and heavy. Wheat growing there, 
by the way, is a much more stable propo- 
sition than it was a few years ago, by 
reason of the fact that the need for bare 
fallowing is generally recognized, and 
proper methods are adopted to keep 
down the weeds as well as to conserve 
the soil moisture and obtain a firm seed 
bed. In the Wimmera, also, the outlook 
is highly satisfactory. 

Until a few days ago the reports from 
New South Wales were by no means 
cheerful. In the Riverina and the middle 
west the crops, generally speaking, gave 
good promise, but further west and in 
the north and northwest the position was 
rapidly becoming very critical, and it 
was considered that the total yield for 
the state would probably not exceed 25,- 
000,000 bus. Since then, however, rains 
have occurred in the wheat areas, with 
the result that the prospects have bright- 
ened appreciably. At the same time it is 
significant that large quantities of corn 
sacks ordered for New South Wales have 
been diverted to Victoria. 








SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


In view of the fact that, after the 
coming season is over, wheat growers 
will not be able to obtain any guaranty 
from the federal government, the ques- 
tion of devising ways and means of 
financing future harvests is receiving se- 
rious consideration in all the wheat 
states, In South Australia the South 
Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union, 
Ltd., has strongly recommended the for- 
mation of a company (1) to take over 
the existing voluntary wheat pool or- 
ganization; (2) to invest capital not re- 
quired for assets, such as sheds, etc., in 
suitable bank and government securities; 
and (3) to offer the company’s capital to 
banking institutions as collateral security 
for advances. 

The proposed paid-up capital is to be 
£125,000, which, it is considered, will 
meet the requirements of the banks to 
provide the dividend for shareholders. 
It is suggested that a charge of one 
eighth of a penny only be made against 
each bushel of wheat delivered into the 
pool. 

COST OF HANDLING WHEAT 


From the attitude adopted last year 
by the New South Wales authorities in 
connection with the arrangements for 
dealing with wheat in that state, the 
conclusion was drawn that, by the lim- 
itation of the use of the wheat silos to 
pool contributors, competition in the 
open market would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. During most of the season the 
bins were half empty. This year, millers 
and shippers will be allowed to make 
use of the wheat silos in Sydney, thus in- 
dicating that there has been a revision 
of the estimation of their strength in 
the open market. 

American millers and wheat merchants 
will find interest in comparing the scale 
of charges for the use of country and 
terminal silos for the coming season 
which has just been approved by the 
minister for agriculture in New South 
Wales with those adopted on their side 
of the Pacific: 

(1) Receiving from farmers’ wagons 
at country elevators, fixing quality, ele- 
vating and binning, loading out in bulk 
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into railway trucks, receiving in termina] 
elevator in bulk from railway trucks, 
elevating, weighing and binning, and 
weighing and loading out through ship- 
ping or truck spouts, including storage 
to Aug. 31, 1924, 2d per bu. 

(2) Receiving in terminal elevator, ex- 
bags, from railway trucks, fixing qual- 
ity, elevating in bulk, weighing and bip- 
ning, and weighing and loading out 
through shipping or truck spouts, bun- 
dling bags, and consigning as directed, 
including grain storage to Aug. 31, 1924, 
144d per bu. 

(3) Receiving in terminal elevator jp 
bulk from railway trucks from nonsilo 
country stations, fixing quality, elevating 
in bulk, weighing, binning, and weighing 
and loading out through shipping or 
truck spouts, including storage to Aug. 
31, 1924, 1d per bu. 

(4) Receiving from farmers’ wagons 
at country elevators, fixing quality, ele- 
vating and binning, loading out in bulk 
into railway trucks for dispatch to coun- 
try and metropolitan flour mills, provid- 
ing notification of quantity held for such 
delivery be given on or before a date to 
be arranged in negotiations with the 
millers, including storage to Aug. 1, 1924, 
1%d per bu. 

Cuartes J. Matrriews. 





KANSAS WHEAT RESERVES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Farmers in Kan- 
sas held 23.2 per cent, or 17,150,000 bus, 
of their 1923 wheat crop on Nov. 24, 
according to reports received by J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the state board of 
agriculture. At about the same time 
last year the reserves were 35.5 per cent; 
two years ago, 21.3; three years ago, 53.4. 
Average holdings in November for five 
years are 33 per cent, or 41,700,000 bus, 
The report says that western counties 
are holding a considerable portion of 
their 1923 production for seed insurance. 

Harvey E. Yaxts. 





GERMAN FOOD SITUATION ACUTE 

The food situation has not improved in 
Germany, and in the occupied territory 
it has become more critical since the 
withdrawal of government subsidies to 
the ‘unemployed and the substitution 
therefore of the regular federal unem- 
ployment doles. The government en- 
counters increasing difficulties in the dis- 
tribution of flour to bakers, although the 
introduction of a so-called stable medium 
of payment (the gold loan certificates) 
has somewhat facilitated the movement 
of wheat and rye from the farms to the 
mills. The price of the standard loaf of 
rye bread has been about l5c gold. On 
the first Sunday in November, the almost 
incredible announcement was made that 
beginning that day the price would be 
140,000,000,000 marks, which at the offi- 
cial rate of exchange brings it to 33c. 





Corn Millers’ Differentials 
The following package differentials 
corn products were adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Corn Millers’ Federation held 
in Chicago, Dec. 3-4, to become cffective 


Dec. 10, 1923: 
COTTON—BEST GRADE 








Weight, No. to 
lbs bbl 
100 2 
98 Fe 2 
96 ‘ : 
50 . 4 
48 d 4 
25 : ; 
24 ° . 
20 ‘ 10 
12 ‘ 16 
10 F 20 
9 Fy ee eee 20 
9 .50 over (baled) ..........- a 
6 pO Sein i See 
i: Res ecbawnwedauesc.. Al 
PAPER—BEST GRADE 
50 ) | BESTE RET UT LE LTE ; 
GB © 2B BOGE cc wvcwewecdccnsess ; 
26 RO OVOP ccccccccvcvcceececs: § 
24 cf Perr eee 
20 f 10 
12 16 
k 20 
ss » 20 
6 ; 32 
5 e 2. Se Pepe re TET ae zs 
3 e Seer ee 96 
2 D.TB OVER .occecccscescccccces " 
JUTE P 
100 $ .15 under .........--eeeeeees 4 
98 20 under .......ee cece eeees ; 
96 Ge WS SF wea Wewewesceee- a: 
190 lbs, wood, 45c over basis; 1'6 o 
2aCc 


wood, 55c over; burlapping, 1 to bb! 
bbl, 2 to bbl 30c per bbl. in 

Charges over bulk price for pack ee 
buyers’ sacks: cotton or paper 50's, pee 
25’s, 24’s, 20’s, 5c; cotton or paper 12's, } 
cotton or paper 10’s, 9’s, 15c; cot(on oe 
paper 6’s, 25c; cotton or paper 5’s, 30c; pape 
3’s, 50c; paper 2’s, 75c. 
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October Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of October, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Wheat -—Bushels—, 
flour, bbls Wheat Corn 

1 


To— 
Austria «eee eeeeee 
BelgiuM «--++reees 
Denmark ..-++-+++> 
Esthonia ..-+-++++. 
Finland ....+++++++ 
France .---e+eeeeerre 
Germany .«-+ererres 
Greece «secret reeee 
Iceland, etc. ..++++- 
Italy ..seeeeereeeee 





Latvia ccsccccccces SBOE = ncceeee severe 
i auld cksecktee See G8deee) sever 
salen, CCC, ..ccceee 714 OO ar 
Netherlands ......- 182,869 562,122 17 
Norway <sssaseters 28,267 67,200 ..... 
Poland, Danzig 

Sweden .«.ereeeeee 


Turkey (Europe)... 
England ...+++++9> 
Scotiand secoeeeses 
Ireland ..seeeeeeee 
Canada ...eererees 
British Honduras .. 


























Costa Rica ...-+.+.+ 
Guatemala ...++++++ 
Honduras ...+-+-+++ 
Nicaragua «eeeeceee 
Panama ...eeeevere . 
Salvador ...seeeees cs Sriore ae 
Mexico ..ccsceesede 46,574 179,069 13,340 
Newfoundland ..... 1,285 4 179 
Bermuda .....+.e+6 Sap sseees 3,550 
Barbados .seeeeees ee -heecee. ghee 
Jamaica ...ecccvees a. > +b<— es 17,580 
Trinidad, etc. ...--. |) re 14 
Other Br. W. Indies 2) ee 1,097 
Guba ...sscogeeuess 88,748 3,711 128,292 
Dominican Rep. Rn etecen case 
Dutch W. Indies... 7 are 322 
French W. Indies.. 11,173  .-«.... 660 
Halti .....ccssesees 51,906 a 
Virgin Islands ..... | Beer 790 
Bolivia ..ccescecee a esevas.- a aeons 
Brasil ......cceeses Pe <Sceese (66808 
Chile ....ccsscscces 4 | Seer re ae 
Colombia ...eeeee- 4,447 Sire 
Mewador ...crvcersees nr. senens tnaae 
British Guiana .... me) Abegas:  o8aes 
Dutch Guiana ..... DE sssete «40s 
French Guiana .... Pn \ ‘sicres ened 
Peru ....ccccssesee BG, TEs. seeseeo vesve 
Venezuela ..cccesss 5,456 9406 8% 36 
Chima ......:tacsess 557,829 2,886,469 9 
Chosen ...:saspuee  Seeerrr 3 
Hongkong .....+0e. BOR GIG —nccces seven 
Japan .....csvesece 11,507 1,073,759 ..... 
Kwangtuiig ..ceee- N° Er rs or 
Pale Cte. veves = Berry eee oe 
Philip: Islands.. 68,902 ...... 11 
Russi Asia) sssex Oe crWsee  ete45 
Austr L cteeewee. Reeds ceaees 11 
Fren¢ iceania 1,312 GS sataan 
Straits Settlements. j= 4 = csseee seve 
SAVA ..cccestenneee eee eet 
Turks (Asia) .... Behe,  ceecve  svese 
British Oceania ar: “Setice “eoees 
Belgiin Kongo .... BOM. <tvete sere 
British W. Africa.. te tweets +0666 
British S. Africa... ae. seeets - oeyne 
Canary Islands .... me “As veww * o 60.0% 
Deyrt ...:svapeeass 6,167 ear. 
French Africa ..... nh isaxss,. wenes 
Baeeria ..ccqeereuas we. | ee wweg. eee ee 
MeTOCCO .. bance ens Sh Se ee ee ee ee 
Port. East Africa.. ee ae ee ee 
Other Portuguese 
Atrica .sscemwene i: <nebee” ereed 
Spanish Africa .... a cnsbe . aedee 
metale ..caveese< 2,091,922 9,238,634 527,576 
= Bushels 
Barley Rye Oats 
Ms cvcawboeens Se ee ee 
PK co ebedasa? sn es.5% RR Roe 
RRR A, See 
SRE... \sagabewvare le sees $1,424 ..... 
SOY oo sc¥elweeiw 6s-0.0%s 198,619 ..... 
oc ef SS a ee 47,142 ....- 
Re aa es 
NS ere 1,887,406 § ..... 10,074 
rio CO eee SBB,560 neces seose 
MGS .. svicsethee be 20 133,514 
eo et ae ee 3,142 
Oe ..cakdetaress 1,071 11,884 
RE DES CC ee 1,512 
MD oscact¥iaueene AT 90,252 
MICE, . ices bans et’ weaes 2,650 
Pe .. csWeeeeaees 4,350 5 124 
Wememuela .. 6c ys0%s | aR eee 
Hongkong .......... ee 
Other countries ..... BAO. wesve 4,569 
Mais ..pccwmralsas 1,424,566 454,840 257,721 
Rye flour, bbls: 
Denmark ..... 782 Canada ....... 580 
Finland ....... 2,981 Virgin Islands.. 49 
Germany ...... Palestine ...... 971 
France ........ 8,963 Other countries 107 
Sweden ....... 4,648 iteniiiesiaten, 
WOU avccece 15,017 
Greece—Crops 


orain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
omy Since 1918, as reported by the Statis- 
ique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


1» Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
23... 18,356 5,963 2,662 7,101 or 
a +» 9,553 5,964 2,362 7,100 aan 
a" 11,170 4,134 3,151 6,430 7,874 
1919." 12,194 3,996 1,351 7,025 9,133 
1918. +» 9,693 2,749 1,081 5,020 7,016 
1917. 13,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,466 

++. 11,505 3,566 695 5,796 6,112 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


1923 Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
ee 180 See 400 ‘a 
— 890 180 198 400 ae 
— 988 cai 222 oe 494 
one: --. 1,399 273 131 581 519 

9.... 986 eo 300 393 


1918... 1,092 181 “70 414 419 
vee. 1045165 56 390 433 
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AN ELOQUENT LETTERHEAD 

According to the Kansas City Star, 
this letterhead is in use by an erudite 
and energetic citizen of Atchison County, 
Kansas: 

J. P. M’ELROY, J. P. 
Collection, with or without Process. ‘ 
I help you to Buy a Farm, or Sell One, 
and I don’t rob you, either. I want to 
live and am willing that you should... . 
Contracts, Deeds, Mortgages, and all 
Legal Papers gotten up so they will 
bring the answer every time. I am 
also a Water Witch, and charter member 
of the One Suspender Brotherhood. . 
My Political and Religious Belief is 
Anything that will Bring in a Nickel. 
“Be Virtuous and You Will Be Happy” 
“Tell the Truth and Shame the Devil” 

* * 

OUGHT TO BE USEFUL 

The employment manager of the great 
cafeteria looked up from his desk to meet 
the wistful gaze of one of the intermin- 
able horde who tramped the streets 
wearily, day after day, looking for work. 

“Please, sir,” she said, “I want a job. 
I need it bad.” 

There was something about her strange 
pallor and her appealing eyes that made 
this ordinarily brutal, brusque man 
pause before informing her that there 
were no vacancies. 

“Where have you worked before?” he 
asked, simulating an interest he did not 
feel. 

The girl nervously twisted her worn, 
shabby gloves and avoided his gaze. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” she burst out 
suddenly. “I might as well tell you the 
truth. I’m just out of prison. I was 
sent down for raising bills. My husband 
is still in. I used to slice the bills in two, 
edgewise, and he would paint the two 
blank sides. We got caught, that’s all. 
But now I want to go straight.” 

The confession ended in a sob. 

“That’s all right, little girl,’ said the 
manager, his heart touched. “Don’t cry, 
please don’t. We've got a job for you. 
Anybody with talent like yours isn’t go- 
ing to be out of work for long. Take 
your hat and coat off right now, and 
you can start right in at the roast beef 
counter.” —Judge. 

* * 

“Good news,” said the office boy. “I 
can hear the art editor laughing.” 

“But that was not a comic drawing,” 
sighed the artist-in-waiting. 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


A correspondent of the Times has dis- 
covered that the ten-shilling Treasury 
note contains the hidden head of a beau- 
tiful woman. This’ accounts for the 
action of the Scotsman who was seen to 
kiss one of these notes passionately be- 
fore changing it. —Punch. 


“Every time I smoked a pipe in the 
house my wife burned incense.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We compromised. 
cense !” 


I smoked the in- 
—Judge. 
* * 
THE PROPER ODDS 

Soph: “What’ll we do?” 

Senior: “I'll spin a coin. It it’s heads 
we go to the movies; if it’s tails, we go 
to the dance, and if it stands on edge 
we'll study.” —Kablegram. 

- oa * 

Shop Foreman: “You ain’t one of 
them blokes wot drops their tools and 
secoots as soon as knock-off blows, are 
you?” 

Lily White: “Not me. Why, I often 
have to wait tive minutes after I put me 
tools away before the whistle goes.” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








A LARGE MILL, MAKING BOTH 
spring and winter wheat flour, with 
established trade in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, desires aggressive repre- 
sentation there on commission basis; 
answer, giving full account of ex- 
perience and _ references. Address 
1654, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR REALLY AM- 
bitious flour salesman, one who is 
anxious to connect with a company 
where advancement is rapid, to 
work in eastern Iowa with fastest 
growing mill in Southwest; be sure 
to have your application include age, 
whether married or sitigle and full 
account of experience for past 10 
years. Address 1653, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for situation, preferably in New England 
territory. Address 1664, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TO REPRESENT A SPRING WHEAT OR 
Kansas mill, or flour broker, in ‘(New Eng- 
land and eastern New York state; have 
worked this territory a number of years 
and can give best of references. Address 
1665, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A LADY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
in milling and grain accounting and with 
good general office experience, desires po- 
sition with good going concern in either of 
these lines. Address 1658, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WISHES TO 
make a change Jan. 1; graduate with 
valuable experience and constructive ideas; 
can be of great practical assistance to a 
live manager or superintendent. Address 
1639, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman would like to make change Jan. 
1; have valuable acquaintance in Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania; single; 
references or surety company bond. Ad- 
dress 1649, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED—A JOB AS HEAD MILLER IN 
a mill from 50 to 200 bbis; have long 
experience in all kinds of milling and 
can do all kinds of repair work; have my 
own tools; I would accept a job as night 
miller. Address 1646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WITH SOUTHWESTERN MILL- 
ing concern, by a man 37 years old, with 
16 years’ experience as accountant, grain 
buyer, sales manager and manager; would 
consider position where results are desired; 
could arrange to come on short notice; 
desire connection by Jan. 1; would accept 
salary and percentage net profits. Address 
964, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1127 


SINGLE MAN WANTS POSITION WITH 
mill, selling flour. Prefer Iowa or South 
Dakota territory; can furnish best refer- 
ences; act quickly. Address 1663, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 400 BBLS 
or larger, spring or winter wheat; mar- 
ried; can furnish first class references and 
guarantee results; can come promptly. Ad- 
dress 1661, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS ACCOUNTANT IN FIRST CLASS MILL 
by man 30 years of age; seven years’ ex- 
perience in mill office work; now em- 
ployed; could also act as assistant man- 
ager in smaller mill; can furnish very best 
references. Address 1652, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires to connect with a spring or Kansas 
wheat mill; has sold flour in northern 
Illinois for past five years; can furnish 
best of references and good reasons for 
making a change. Address 1660, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


flour salesman would like position in Jan- 
uary; acquainted with trade in eastern 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana; also cen- 
tral Alabama and Georgia; references or 
bond if necessary. Address 1648, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN NOW AT 
the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
finishing Dec. 22, desires connection with 
progressive mill or allied industry; past 
seven years with company operating blend- 
ing plants in South and Southeast; as 
only soft flours were handled resigned 
Position to take baking course in above 
institute due to desire to obtain practical 
training in the handling of the stronger 
flours in their relation to bread making; 
am experienced office executive with selling 
ability; am thoroughly qualified to assume 
position of responsibility; reference former 
employers; location no object. Address 
Clarence Venn, care American Institute of 
Baking, 1136 Fullerton Av, Chicago, Il. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—IN WESTERN PENNSYLVA- 


nia, a new two-story brick and concrete 
granary with private railroad siding, all 
up-to-date machinery and bin capacity of 
16,000 bus; doing at present a business of 
$125,000 a year and only being sold to 
settle an estate. Address 1643, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis: 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








RECEIVER’S AUCTION SALE—BY ORDER 
of common pleas court of Adams County, 
8S. C. Martin, receiver, Saturday, Dec. 15, 
at 1:30 p.m., will offer at public auction 
the entire property, both personal and 
real, of the Mabry Milling Co., appraised 
at $5,900 and located at Peebles, Ohio, 
one of the most progressive towns on the 
N. & W. Railroad and in the heart of the 
best farming regions of southern Ohio, one 
25-bbl Midget Marvel flour mill, complete 
with all necessary accessory machinery; 
one 20 h-p F. & M. kerosene engine; one 
corn and feed mill; one-ton truck; office 
fixtures, supplies, bags, ties, oil, etc; will 
sell machinery and real estate separate 
or as a whole; may be inspected at any 
time, S. C. Martin, receiver, Peebles, Ohio. 
Private Sale—I will also offer for private 
sale at any time the following long system 
milling machinery: three double stands 
of rolls; one plansifter and scalper; two 
centrifugal reels; two bran dusters, etc. 
S. C. Martin, Peebles, Ohio. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF 


800-bbl] flour mill; includes 18 rolls and 
milling machinery to match; 250 h-p Erie 
boiler with stoker; two steam engines; 
water softener; feed water heater with 
pumps; 100-ton track scale; for sale in 
large lots or piece by piece. Address 
Howard T. Pontius, Orrville, Ohio. 





Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The South’s Most Centrally Located Distributing Center 


MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION 


200 Acres Merchandise Warehouses 


Unexcelled Facilities for Storage 
Low Insurance GRAIN PRODUCTS Reasonable Rates 


Served by TEN Railroads 
General Offices 15th Floor Central Bank 


























The SPERRY Mill 


at Ogden, Utah 


is a fine example of a modern, up-to-date flour 
mill, which was designed and equipped by 
the Strong-Scott organization. 


Millers who are planning to build, remodel or make additions 
to their plants or equipment are invited to consult us. 


EAT Everything for Every Mill and Elevator 


MORE 


we" The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd_Winnipeg 








A Howard Flour Test—A Reliable ‘ 
Certificate of Flour Quality 


**If the Howard Reports say so, that makes it so.’’ 


Howard Baking and Chemical Tests are backed 
by 36 years’ experience. If you desire practical 
and dependable tests made by experts according 
to methods that have stood the test of time, you 
will join the leading mills of the United States and 
Canada in subscribing to the HOWARD Reports. 


Write for price list containing suggestions regarding 
tests of wheat, flour, feed, rye flour, durum products, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886. Drawer 1, Commerce Sta., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities. 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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